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CHAMBERLAIN VISITS GETTYSBURG 
By LLOYD GARRISON 


F Col. Joshua Chamberlain returns to Gettysburg 
May 16, 1913 to help with 50th Reunion. 


1, Chamberlain 18”x26” 500 s/n $165.” 50 a/p $190.” shipping $15.” tube 


2. Days of Glory 50th Reunion at Gettysburg 18”x26” 
500 s/n $165.” 50 a/p $190.” shipping $15.” tube 


3. Lost But Not Forgotten 16”x20” 
500 s/n $95 50 a/p $120." shipping $15.” tube 


Llopd’s Gallery 


25 Broad Street » Red Bank, NJ 07701 
Phone: 732-224-3993 » Fax: 732-224-3994 


Also Available at fine galleries in Gettysburg 
Custom Civil War oils also painted to order. Dealers welcome. 
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\ The Latest Civil War Originals from Morningside ‘ 
\ All printed on acid-free paper. These books are all published or reprinted by Morningside. All shipments are made \ 
\_ in double-walled boxes, and in most cases we ship the same day the order is received. We ship via the Postal Service, \ 
\ UPS, RPS, or 2nd Day Federal Express. We carry and keep in stock nearly all Civil War books in print. \ 
\ \ 
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THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN-by Edwin C. Bearss. Exhaustive account of the fighting for 
Mississippi's primary fortress. Three cloth/hardcover volume set, 2,219 pp., many photos and maps ...... $125.00 
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\ **“*Winner of the 1999 Douglas Southall Freeman History Award*** \ 
\ By James Willis, formerly of Drew County, Arkansas: \ 
\ ARKANSAS CONFEDERATES IN THE WESTERN THEATER-“...a sheer masterpiece, well- \ 
\_ researched, well-explained, and well-presented...if one is interested in the war’s Western campaign, this volume \ 
\_ is a must.”-Jack Koblas, The Civil War News. “The sterling role of Arkansas in the Civil War has never been fully \ 
\ told-until now. Using the 9th Arkansas as a core, Prof. Willis has crafted a wide-ranging and scholarly study that \ 
\ will stand for decades as the starting-point for any aspect of the Razorback State’s activities in the nation’s dark- \ 
\ est hour.”-from a review by Dr. James I. “Bud” Robertson, Jr. 903 pp., 12 maps, 19 photos, roster of the 1,409 \ 
\ members of the 9th Arkansas, index, dj, cloth/hardcoverr ........ss:ssssssssssesssssessesensessssssenrssnssnecsussneeanecneessseneensensees $39.95 \ 
4 —— 4 
\ 
\ Now ready to mail—a revised edition of Brian A. Bennett’s unit history: \ 
‘ SONS OF OLD MONROE: A REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF PATRICK O’RORKE’S 140TH | 
*’ NEW YORK VOLUNTEER INFANTRY-Revised & expanded edition of the history of ‘ 
{ this Little Round Top regiment. “I can’t say enough about this book-it is detailed and fascinating.”- 
\ The Civil War Courier. “Bennett has done his research, and he narrates the story of the 140th ‘ 
* New York in a straightforward and readable fashion.”-The Civil War News. 718 PP 96 photos, \ 
\ AS cxynengoie,, Renan pen NRENE nce ctecen ssh scemnens pons tassivasd ecevcnemub rae tstaaapesicneeninn aaaaRa OR $30.00 cloth ............ $55.00 \ 
\ \ 
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\ JOHN GIBBON’S THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL Illustrated reprint of the 1863 revised edition. \ 
{ “Gibbon’s The Artillerist’s Manual is a classic in American artillery literature.”-C. Peter Jorgensen, The 
\ Artilleryman Magazine. Printed on acid-free paper and hand-bound in “C” grade cloth. 480 pp., 281 illus., 20 4 
\ iM Ft pap gr PP \ 
@ folding plates, index .sssvsscossdsssscsienssesssnsiisocrnssessansssesesosvessasabscerssiessbontansennabsbecnnsdsceoutessbanuedoebuussbothegisnnpesteaniesoansiy> $75.00 | 
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\ 
\ JOHN BACHELDER’S HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG-—Audrey and David Ladd, \ 
\ editors. 842 pp., index, dj, cloth/hardcover, roster. Includes 34 folding maps keyed to the text ............00 $60.00 \ 
4 _—_——————>-——_____——_- \ 
\ \ 
N THE BACHELDER PAPERS-David and Audrey Ladd, editors: Compiled by John Bachelder. The three 
* cloth/hardcover volumes contain Bachelder’s Gettysburg correspondence with both Confederate and Federal 
\ participants. 729, 587, and 690 fully-indexed pages, with a set of 7 maps shipped separately ..................+. $110.00 \ 
\ + \ 
\ \ 
\ THE BACHELDER MAPS -consisting of 28 color maps showing the position of units on the Gettysburg \ 
\ battlefield for each hour of the action, 27% x 37% inches. Printed on 70 Ib. patina matte acid-free paper. \ 
§ Shipped flat .........-sscssssssssseeensssesseeeesnssssseeeeeeesnnssrsseeetsvusssnereceeesuvanssnarecsenuessnaseenesscounesannneceenesnansseneecanasannnntt $250.00 4 
\ \ 
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\ THE GETTYSBURG MAGAZINE-Issues 1-21 have been printed (3, 4 and 10 temporarily out of print), \ 
\ single copy: $7.95 plus $3.20 shipping. Issue #22 due Dec. 1999. Four issue subscription ...........0eeeeeere: 30.00 \ 
\ \ 
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‘ A Morningside original by T.P. Williams: \ 
‘ THE MISSISSIPPI BRIGADE OF BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH R. DAVIS-The history of the 2nd, llth, | 
26th, and 42nd Mississippi, the 55th North Carolina, and their leader-the nephew of President Jefferson Davis. \! 
\ Approx. 300 pp.,.25 photos, 5 maps, index, cloth/hardcover .....ss:-sssss<sscsnscsessnsenssinsensanssnassopasnssssscnsssesarsenvens $34.95 \ 
\ \ 
\ Ohio residents add 6.5% sales tax. American Express, Discover, Mastercard and Visa, checks and money orders accepted. Shipping for \ 
X retail orders over $100.00 is free, otherwise $4.00 for the first book, $2.00 each additional book. There is additional shipping on foreign \ 
\ orders. Our full catalogue of over 2,000 new books and reprints is available for $4.00 for shipping, or request one free with your order. \ 
\ Order toll-free (800) 648-9710 or FAX (937) 461-4260. Complete catalog is available on the internet at http://www.morningsidebooks.com \ 
\ Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Promptly Refunded. \ 
Morningside Booksho 
Publishers Booksellers \ 
\ 260 Oak Street, Dayton, Ohio 45410 (800) 648-9710 \ 
\ We are located near Downtown Dayton in the Historical District. 4 
‘ Contact us via E-mail at msbooks@erinet.com or visit us on the web at http://www.morningsidebooks.com \ 
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Limited edition Civil War prints by major artists. 
Visit our web site to view our selection of Civil War coffee mugs, 
Tango® neckties, Presidential china and wallpaper borders. 
Professional Matting and Framing Available. 
IPSS orooe soo 


http://vintageprints. homepage.com 


HISTORIC FIREARMS 


AND COLLECTIBLES INSURANCE PROGRAM 


D.J. RIELLY INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
243 Church Street, Pembroke, MA 02359 


All risk, worldwide 
coverage for Collections 
of firearms, artillery, 
Uniforms, swords, 
accoutrements,CDV’s, 
Civil War art, books, 
and Memorabilia. 


/ 


For promotional purposes, 
Chubb refers to member insur- 
ers of the Chubb Group of Insur- 
ance Companies underwriting 
coverage. The precise coverage 
afforded is subject to the terms 
and conditions of the policies as 
issued. Not all insurers do busi- 
ness in all jurisdictions. Chubb 
Group of Insurance Companies, 
Box 1615, Warren, NJ 07061-1615. 


TOLL FREE: 


1-888-7OLDGUN — wwwhistoricfirearms.com 


World’s Largest Supplier 


of Civil War Books on CD-ROM! 


Photographic History of the Civil War 10 Vols. Text - 3629 Photos 
$ 89.95 CD-ROM @ Union & Confederate Armies and Navies @ Shows and 
tells about the battles Full Clip-Art Capability 


Civil War Maps (In Color) $19.95 CD-ROM 

Over 300 Civil War Maps 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 4 Vols. Text, 
1751 Maps/ Pictures $89.95 CD-ROM @ Over 800 Battle- 
field, Troop Movement, and Area Maps @ Battle discus- 
sions are followed by list of Officers/Units who were in 
the battle. 

Southern Historical Society Papers The Southern 
Perspective on the War Between The States 52 Vols. 
$69.95 CD-ROM @ Many articles written by battle-sea- 
soned leaders. Read General Longstreet’s articles on the 
Battles of Gettysburg! ® Roster of soldiers at the Surren- 
der at Appomattox 

Official Records - 128 Vols. $69.95 CD-ROM 


Regimental reports—Union and Confederate 


H-BAR ENTERPRISES « 1442 Davidson Loop e 
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West Point Atlas of the American Civil War $ 45.95 
CD-ROM @ 138 extensive Maps, text that throughly explains 
Map @ Shows troop dispositions at specific times @ Shows 
Commander Names and Numerical strength of units ® Ac- 
tions and Movements shown by route lines/symbols 

232 Civil War Maps & Lectures on the Battles! 
American Campaigns -2 Vols. $29.95 CD-ROM @ Lectures 
in Military History at the Army Service schools — Appendix 
of Union and Confederate Commanders @ Maps have added 
colored blocks and lines to represent troops and routes 


800-432-7702 


credit cards accepted, S/H=$6.00 
www. hbaronline.com 


Oakman, AL 35579 « Telephone: 205-622-2444 


PAUL R. MARTIN Iil 
LAUNCH OF New History BUSINESS Limited Edition Fine Art Prints! 


New e-Commerce and Information Portal to America’s Past 


* Collectibles, artifacts, education, and related links 

* Emphasis on historical acuracy and firsthand accounts 

= 5% of all purchases will be donated to historical non-profit 
organizations 

@ 30-day guarantee 


“Sons of Virginia” Image size 11" x 17" 


Civil War Yesterday’s Facts & 
Shoppe Today’s News 


For a free catalog, call or write: 


GAR and UCV memorabilia * Concise updates on history-related SILENT SENTINEL STUDIO 
. P.O. Box 551-Dept. NS 


Chilmark sculptures (w/discount) oe a eye ; Yorktown Heights, NY 10598 
Art prints, lithos, etc. ¢ Early America, Frontier America, 
I e ;, books, and documents Civil War America, and 20th 914-245-8903 
PRS ek SORREs OOM: COSMO 7 Days. 9:00 AM - 11:00 PM 
Century America g j 
www.skyboom.com/pmartin 


zit Real US History ral gk Plan to Visit 
wr Mr. Martin’s One-Man Exhibit 
) 


2033 Ralston Ave., Suite 64 : 
Belmont, CA 94002 of battlefield drawings at the 


(650) 592-7656 Gettysburg Cyclorama 
Center Gallery 
June 6 - November 19, 2000 
Opening Reception: June 6th, 7:00-9:00 PM 


Register on-line for a FREE inaugural mail order catalog 
http://www.realushistory.com 


Plan Now to Attend the gathering of over 75 of the finest Historical 
Artists, Authors, Sculptors, & Artisans during 


History Meets 
the Arts 


History Meets the Arts 
GETTYSBURG, PA ~ April 14th-16th 


This third annual townwide show will be host to many of the nation’s leading Civil 
War, French & Indian War, Colonial Aviation, and Historical artisans. Original 
art, sculpture, prints, literary items and exhibits, including the art of Civil War 
photography, and more. 


For more information, please contact your favorite 
Gettysburg art gallery, bookstore, merchant, or the Gettysburg-Adams 
: i County Area 
18th Century Artists, Robert Chamber of Commerce at 


Griffing & John Buxton meet 
with the public during 7 17-334-815 1 
History Meets the Arts. 
Website: www.hmtarts.com 
Dale Gallon painting a 


NORTH&SOUTH Gettysburg Battlefield scene. 
pi legs 8 ee ee m 
CIVILWAR “NrmcanTisiony MILITARY HISTORY CiviWarTiss THe Crvit War News 


Supported in part by the Civil War Institute, Gettysburg College & Gettysburg Convention & Visitors Bureau 
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TO FILL THE STREETS OF HISTORIC CORINTH 


The citizens of Corinth request your presence in their fair city for the 
purpose of partaking in Corinth’s bountiful Civil War heritage. 
Call 1-800-748-9048 to enlist and receive your free Corinth travel planner. 


this historic event: 


WANTED 


From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 soldiers traveled and occupied the Corinth area. 
Throughout this area visitors can tour battery sites, earthworks, rifle pits and museums. 
%*% The Battle of Corinth on October 3-4, 1862 witnessed some of the most intense 
conflict of the Civil War. * In Corinth are numerous points of interest which highlight 
* Civil War Battlefields * Historic Homes * Corinth National 
Cemetery * Northeast Mississippi Museum * The Curlee House ¢ Jacinto 
Courthouse ¢ The Civil War Interpretive Center 


JUNTEERS 


Gary W. GALLAGHER, 
University of Virginia, a 
leading authority on Civil 
War military history and 
author of Lee and His 
Generals in War and 
Memory, Lee the Soldier, 
and The Conftderate Wa: 


Contact us today for 
more information. 


CENTER FOR 


University Programs 
800-346-3882 


= uvaseminars@virginia.edu 
s uyace. virginia.edu/cup/ 


INIVERSITY OF 
JIRGINIA 
SONTINUING 
:DUCATION 


CORINTH AREA TOURISM PROMOTION COUNCIL, P.O. Box 1089, Corinth, MS 38835-1089 
1-800-748-9048 


http://www.corinth.net 


The at 
For statewide travel information call 1-800-WARMEST MISSSyPPI 
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Second Annual CIVIL WAR CONFERENCE with Gary W. Gallagher 


University of Virginia Continuing Education Is Proud To Announce Its Second Annual 


Civil War Conference 


The 1864 Shenandoah Valley 


Campaign 


May 31-JUNE 4, 2000 = HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Take a fresh look at the 1864 Valley campaign. 
Join Gary Gallagher and an exceptional group of 
historians in the heart of the Shenandoah Valley 
for lectures, walking tours, and lively discussions 


focused on one of the most compelling military 


episodes of the Civil War. 
the 1864 campaign in broad perspective, evaluate 
the performances of key leaders on both sides, 
examine in detail several of the individual military 
engagements, and assess the campaign from the 
perspective of the valley’s civilians. 
program you will walk the battlefields of Third 


During this 


Winchester, Fisher’s Hill, Tom’s Brook, and Cedar 


Creek — including sites normally not open to the 
public. 


By program’s end you will have a richer under- 


standing of this pivotal operation and the terrain 
over which it was waged. 
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Together you will place 


Faculty and Topics Include: 

# William W. Bergen — The Forgotten 
Horatio G. Wright 

# Keith S. Bohannon — The Fatal Halt: Jubal A. 
Early and John B. Gordon at Cedar Creek 

= Peter S. Carmichael — Phil Sheridan in the Valley 

= Melissa W. Delcour — Lunsford L. Lomax and 
the Valley Cavalry 

= Gary W. Gallagher — The 1864 Valley 
Campaign: What Was At Stake? 

« Joseph T. Glatthaar — Union Firepower in the 
Valley Campaign 

= Robert E. L. Krick — The Battle of Fisher’s Hill 

= Robert K. Krick — The 1864 Valley Campaign: 
A Tactical Overview 

# William J. Miller — The Battle of Tom’s Brook 

# William G. Thomas — Valley Apocalypse: 
Confederate Civilians and the 1864 \ alley Campaign 


Ve ps OF GUARV 
BUNFALO, N.Y. 


G i ARGO 
“ALE 


Photograph by Maureen O'Beirne 


Reverse side of a reproduction of the 
Irish Flag of the 155th New York 


page 68) 


Florida State Archives 


Swamps in West Florida 
(“Treachery in Florida,” page 12) 


Museum of the Confederacy 


“Company of Stragglers” 
(“Many Were Delighted,” page 58) 
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TREACHERY IN FLORIDA 

Nowhere were loyalties more confused than in Taylor 
county, Florida, where William Strickland—Confederate 
soldier, Union ranger— was shot by firing squad just 
weeks before Lee surrendered .... —Pat Imbimbo 


THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARTILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE 


No amount of heroism on the part of the Confederate 
infantry could overcome the shortcomings of their 
artillery on July 3, 1863 ....—Richard Rollins 


“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?” 


An analysis of numbers, attrition, and morale in the 
Atlanta Campaign reveals that Joe Johnston’s strategy was 
based on a false premise. But that does not mean he was 
a bad general. —Steven H. Newton 


“MANY ARE ... DELIGHTED” 


Two hitherto unpublished diaries, penned by soldiers 
returning to their homes in North Carolina, offer an 
interesting perspective on the last days of the 
Confederacy. —John Coski 


68 INTO THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


In the opinion of the majority of the survivors of the 
Corcoran Legion—the Army of the Potomac’s “second 
Irish brigade”—the predawn charge at Cold Harbor 


should never have been made. —Kevin M. O’Beirne 
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Editorial 


FRESH MATERIAL 


ONE OF MY FRIENDS WHOIS NOT A CIVIL 
WAR BUEFE said to me the other day: “How can you 
possibly go on finding new material on a war which 
has been over for 135 years?” Put that way, it does 
seem a little odd. But the fact is that we are living in 
the golden age of Civil War research, and a constant 
stream of fresh material is available. This is true even 
of a battle as mulled over as Gettysburg, as Rich 
Rollins’ final article on the Confederate artillery and 
Pickett’s charge demonstrates. At the other end of the 
scale we have an article on internecine warfare on the 
Gulf Coast of Florida, a subject which was entirely 
new to me. Florida is one of the most neglected areas 
of the war, and we are planning future articles on the 
Battle of Natural Bridge (the last Confederate victory 
in the east), the Cow Cavalry, and the role of the East 
Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

Equally fresh is Steve Newton’s analysis of 
numbers and morale in the Atlanta Campaign—in 
this case a new look at an old subject. The Museum 
of the Confederacy continues to provide us with 
hitherto unpublished original documents (see “Many 
Are Delighted”), and Kevin O’Beirne’s article on the 
Corcoran Legion brings to a wider audience the 
deeds of a curiously neglected unit. And so it goes. 
Upcoming articles will include a look at the causes of 
the war by Pulitzer prize-winner James McPherson, 
one on Confederate finances, another on the right of 
secession, etc. As we go to press we are awaiting 
submissions on Union general Lew Wallace and the 
northeast Arkansas Battle of Fayetteville. 


Which raises a point: 

It would be appreciated if would-be contributors 
would telephone, email, or submit in writing 
proposals for articles, rather than submitting 
completed, unsolicited articles out of the blue. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the latter are rejected for 
one reason or another, and this process is as 
painful for me as it no doubt is for the aspiring 
authors. So please —contact me first. 


Kool be 


MONTANI SEMPER LIBERI 


After Steven Steers clear and careful 
analysis of the West Virginia statehood con- 
troversy (Ne>S, vol. 3, #2), I think you would 
appreciate the following anecdote in which 
Lincoln makes a comment which any cautious 
politician approaching a controversial issue 
should keep in mind: 

A few congressmen who doubted the 
constitutionality of such a move urged Lincoln 
to veto the bill. Lincoln replied, “T'll tell you 
what Ill do. I'll split the difference and say 
nothing about it.”* 


—Ken Wollenberg, New York, NY 


*The Civil War in Song and Story, by Frank 
Moore (P.F. Collier, publisher, New York, NY: 
1899), p. 167 

The article “Montani Semper Liberi: The 
Making of West Virginia” (Ne&S, vol. 3, #2) 
by Edward Steers, Jr. was excellent. Mr. Steers 
explained the interesting but complex cre- 
ation of the state of West Virginia clearly and 
thoroughly. The maps accompanying the ar- 
ticle were also first rate. | hope more people 
now realize that West Virginia is a separate 
state from Virginia. I, like many West Virgin- 
ians, have often had the experience of giving 
my address to a mail order clerk in another 
part of the country (especially the West) and 
receiving the reply, “Oh, I have friends in Rich- 
mond.” 

I would like to make one small correc- 
tion. Mr. Steers identifies the Custom House 
in Wheeling as the first capitol building of the 
new state. Technically the Custom House, now 
the West Virginia independence Hall Museum, 
was the capitol building for the Restored Gov- 
ernment of Virginia. It is considered the birth- 
place of West Virginia because the vote con- 
senting to the state’s creation and the first West 
Virginia Constitutional Convention were both 
held there. After June 20, 1863 the new West 
Virginia Government moved to another build- 
ing in Wheeling, the Linsly Institute School. 
This structure was the first capitol building of 
West Virginia. 

Thank you again for printing an article 
that explains the only change in territory 
caused by the Civil War. 

—Gerry Reilly, Director, the West Virginia 
Independence Hall Museum 


Crossfire 


MINOR ERROR 

As much as I hate being a nitpicker, | 
know how hard to try to assure absolute ac- 
curacy in the articles that appear in North & 
South. | must, then, bring to your attention 
an error in “Shanks: Portrait of a General” in 
the March 2000 issue. “About seven o'clock 
on the night of the nineteenth, the Federal 
batteries began to shell Evans’ entrenchments 
at Fort Evans, on the Leesburg Turnpike, and 
at Edward’s Ferry.” 

Fort (or Battery) Evans is not on the 
Leesburg Turnpike (modern day Route 7). 
It is on the old Edward’s Ferry Road be- 
tween one-half and three-quarters of a 
mile north of the Leesburg Turnpike. I 
realize this is a minor point, but had Fort 
Evans been as far from the Potomac as the 
turnpike, Stone would have been able to 
cross at Edwards Ferry and strike the Con- 
federates at Ball’s Bluff in their right flank 
and rear without opposition. Because Fort 
Evans guarded the direct road from 
Edward’s Ferry to Ball’s Bluff, however, this 
was not possible, and Baker was left to 
fight it out alone while Stone only feinted 
across the river. 

—Steve Meserve, 
via email 


GREAT MAGAZINE 

I wanted to comment on your excellent 
magazine. As an attorney and trained histo- 
rian, | am very discriminating in my treat- 
ment of historical books and magazine. 
While I realize that mistakes in research and 
editing happen, North & South rises above 
all the others. 

First, MAPS: Outside of the books pub- 
lished by Osprey, I have never seen such vivid 
and enlightening maps. The maps further the 
text, and by showing terrain and unit posi- 
tions, help the reader to understand to some 
extent why an officer made his particular tac- 
tical decisions. 

Second, FOOTNOTES: It is a pleasure 
to see an author’s source for a factual state- 
ment or a conclusory assertion. Please keep 
this up, it forces the authors to do a better 
job, but it also allows them the opportunity 
to add interesting related information. 

Third, ORDERS OF BATTLE: Again, 
outside of Osprey and Strategy & Tactics, this 
is an oft overlooked, but important detail to 
flesh out a battle properly. 

Fourth, EDITORIAL SIDEBARS/AR- 
TICLES: These are fair and balanced, and pro- 
vide further insight. 

Fifth, CHARTS/GRAPHS: Again, this 
format, like Strategy & Tactics, allows a reader 
to have a better understanding of what the 
author is trying to convey. 


All of the above give this magazine a 
scholarly feel, but in a format for a popular 
audience. I have been encouraging my fel- 
low reenactors to get the magazine because 
of its high quality. As a subscriber, I look for- 
ward eagerly to every issue and am making 
an effort to buy up the back issues I thought- 
lessly gave away. Keep up the good work. I 
look forward to seeing articles on the battles 
of Franklin and Bristoe Station, and the Gal- 
vanized Yankees. 

—James Ignatius McAuley, JD, MA 
Alexandria, Virginia 


NEW CWS MEMBER 
D’ve just now cut a check, that I'll mail 
tomorrow, to cover my re-subscription. | 
took you up on the $110.00 Civil War Soci- 
ety deal, and feel I’ve come out way ahead. 
I'd like you to know, too, just how really 
pleased I am in the success of the magazine, 
thus far. I came on board 4 issues or so into 
your run, bought up those back issues I 
missed the first time around, and take great 
care of each and every one. Your hard work, 
and the hard work of all your colleages, is 
something for which I’m sincerely grateful. 
Way to go! 
—Jim Lynch, via email 
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‘FROM THE 
GRAPEVINE 


> By mid-1862, barely a year into the 
war, Confederate General Pierre G.T. 
Beauregard’s black hair had turned al- 
most completely white, a develop- 
ment which his friends attributed to 
the stress of command but which less 
charitable—and more accurate— 
folks suggested was because the Fed- 
eral blockade had cut off the supply 
of macassar oil, a commonly used 
hair dye. 

> It seems likely that Major General 
William Wilkens of the Pennsylvania 
state militia was the oldest officer on 
active duty during the Civil War, be- 
ing eighty-three when commissioned 
in 1862. 

> Due to a shortage of currency and 
coins, many areas of both the Union 
and Confederacy issued their own 
“token” money, which was sometimes 
called “county money” in the South. 

> Among the many names for lice 
which circulated among the troops 
during the war was “Tennessee Trav- 
elers.” 

> In 1775 sixteen-year old Virginian Pe- 
ter Johnston enlisted under Henry 
“Light Horse Harry” Lee, to fight in 
the Revolutionary War, years after 
which each man sired a son who 
would himself attain some fame as a 
soldier, Joseph E. Johnston and Rob- 
ert.E: Lee; 

> The mascot of the 6th Iowa was a 
mongrel named “Jeff Davis.” 

> One of the more curious delicacies 
often made by the troops was some- 
thing called “duff,” a pudding made 
from flour, water, and bacon fat, 
boiled together in a cloth sack. 

> The youngest person ever to be 
awarded the Medal of Honor was 
thirteen-year old drummer Willie 

i a e 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Johnson, of Company D, 3rd Ver- 
mont, who earned it for conspicuous 
bravery during the Seven Days, from 
which he emerged as the only drum- 
mer in his division to have come away 
with his instrument. 

> Settling in Brazil after the Civil War, 
former Confederate officer J.D. Por- 
ter, urged other Unreconstructed 
Rebels to do the same, explaining 
“The rumors you have heard to the 
contrary not withstanding, slavery 
will not be abolished soon in this 
country.” 

> Observing the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia on September 10, 
1862, while it was on the road that 
would ultimately lead it to Antietam, 
Dr. Lewis H. Steiner of Frederick, 
Maryland, a physician attached to the 
Union Sanitary Commission, wrote 
“Uncle Sam’s initials were on many of 
its wagons, ambulances, and horses. . 
.. [as well as] about 150 cannon.” 


SHORT ROUNDS 


Lincoln, On Lee 

On the morning of April 14, 1865, 
as Abraham Lincoln was having break- 
fast in the White House, his son Robert 
came down to join him. Robert, who had 
been serving as a captain on Grant’s staff, 
was just from Appomattox, where he had 
witnessed the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia 

The young man had a photograph 
in his hand, which he passed to his fa- 
ther. It was a picture of Robert E. Lee. 

Lincoln gazed at the image for a few 
minutes, saying nothing. 

Then he spoke, “It is a good face; it 
is the face of a noble, brave man. I am 
glad the war is over at last.” 

That was Lincoln’s last morning. 


A Snowy Morning in the Valley 

Late in December of 1861 Thomas 
“Stonewall” Jackson undertook an expe- 
dition to destroy the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal. It was bitterly cold in the 
Shenandoah Valley that winter, and the 
troops crumbled mightily as they 
marched and camped in the ice and 
snow. 
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if Knapsack orm wn oom 


One morning early in January, near 
the town of Bath, a group of Jackson’s 
troops woke up to find themselves cov- 
ered with snow, for it had snowed once 
again while they slept. As the men got 
up, shook out their snow-covered blan- 
kets, and started to get into the routine 
of the day, they cursed Jackson roundly 
for the miseries of their lives. 

While this was going on, no one 
noticed one slug-a-bed curled up in his 
blanket under a nearby tree. Shortly, the 
man stirred, crawled out of his blanket, 
and, shaking off the snow, stood up. 

The troops were shocked into si- 
lence. It was none other than Jackson 
himself, who had ridden up in the night, 
and quietly bedded down beside his 
troops. 

Bracing themselves for a blast of 
major general’s ire, the troops were pleas- 
antly surprised when Stonewall only ex- 
changed a pleasantry or two with some 
of them before shaking out his blanket, 
rounding up his horse, and ridding off. 


Some Civil War Generals Who 
Were Probably IV-F 


During the Civil War physical stan- 
dards for military service were not par- 
ticularly stringent. In fact, they were 
practically nonexistent. If a recruit re- 
ceived a medical examination at all, it 
amounted to determining whether he 
had the appropriate number of limbs, 
was of adequate height, looked reason- 
ably well proportioned, appeared to be 
of normal intelligence, was more or less 
able to see, and had sufficient opposing 
teeth as to permit him to bite paper car- 
tridges. Not much of a physical exam 
even by contemporary standards. There 
was no chest thumping or heart listen- 
ing, and certainly no probings of some 
the body’s more intimate parts. 

Needless to say, a lot of men who 
should not have been in the service man- 
aged to pass this examination. In fact, the 
“examination” was so cursory that hun- 
dreds of girls and women managed to 
disguise themselves as men and enlist.* 

Several of the many thousands of 
troops who were permitted to enter the 
army despite being less than optimally 


Come on! Come on! Do you want to live forever? 


—Unknown Confederate colonel, overheard by Captain Nelson A. Miles, 
during a Confederate attack at Seven Pines, June 1, 1862 


fit physically managed to rise to general- 
ships, and some even became rather fa- 
mous. Herewith a sampler of men who 
would almost certainly never have been 
accepted into the army in our more en- 
lightened age, probably to the detriment 
of the service 


1864. Haskin was eventually retired for 
disability on account of his missing arm, 
in 1870. 

Thomas J. Jackson was somewhat deaf 
in his left ear, and very much so in his 
right. However, neither this nor his 
numerous eccentricities, which suggest 


Left to right: Marcellus Monre Crocker, Joseph Able Haskin (Generals In Blue), 
Stonewall Jackson (Library of Congress), Philip Kearney (Generals In Blue). 


Left to right: James Green Martin (USAMHI, Carlis/e), William Mahone (Library of Congress), 
Davis Tillson (Generals In Blue), John Stuart Williams (Valentine Museum). 


Marcellus M. Crocker had tuberculosis 
when he volunteered to fight for the 
Union in 1861. By November of 1862 he 
was a brigadier general of volunteers. Al- 
though several times too ill to perform 
administrative duties, Crocker never 
missed a battle due to illness, fighting at 
Shiloh, Corinth, and Vicksburg. Perhaps 
it was the war that kept him going, be- 
cause he died of consumption in August 
1865. 

Joseph A. Haskin was seriously 
wounded during the storming of 
Chapultepec, in Mexico in 1847, caus- 
ing him to lose his left arm at the shoul- 
der. Although he was long in recovering, 
as was not uncommon in the nineteenth 
century, Haskin remained on active duty, 
rising to brigadier general in August 


serious psychological problems, pre- 
vented him from rising to lieutenant 
general in the Confederate Army, prob- 
ably because of his numerous virtuoso 
battlefield performances. 

Philip Kearny lost his left arm at 
Churubusco, during the War with 
Mexico. Although he shortly resigned 
from the service in 1851, he volunteered 
for duty with the French Garde Imperial 
during the Italian War of 1859, during 
which, according to tradition, he took 
part in every cavalry charge at Magenta 
(June 4) and Solferino (June 24), hold- 
ing the reins in his teeth, for which he 
became the first American to win the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War, despite an ir- 
regular pulse, he volunteered for service, 


* For those “culturally deprived” persons who have grown up in the era of the “All Volunteer 
Army,” from 1917 until the end of the draft, IV-F was the alphanumeric designation for a 
person unfit for military service by reason of physical, mental, or moral defect. 


accepting a brigadier generalcy, and 
fighting on numerous fields before be- 
ing killed at Chantilly on September 1, 
1862, at which time Stonewall Jackson 
termed him “The bravest man in the 
Union Army.’ 

James G. Martin lost his right arm at 
Churubusco, Although he suffered from 
some pain in the stump of his arm, he 
remained on active duty, resigning to “go 
South” in 1861. Martin became adjutant 
general of North Carolina, rising to ma- 
jor general of militia, and was later com- 
missioned a brigadier general in the Pro- 
visional Army of the Confederate States. 
He assumed active command of a bri- 
gade until June of 1864, when the pain 
in the stump became too great to per- 
mit him to remain in the field. He served 
thereafter in an administrative capacity. 
William Mahone was a railroad execu- 
tive in 1861, when he was appointed 
colonel of the 6th Virginia. By the end 
of the war had risen to major general, 
despite a constitution so delicate that he 
weighed no more than about one hun- 
dred pounds. Subsisting on tea, crack- 
ers, eggs, and fresh milk provided by a 
cow that he always kept around his head- 
quarters, the general had a cadaverous 
appearance. Nevertheless, he was only 
absent from duty once for reason of ill 
health during the war. 

Davis Tillson was admitted to West 
Point in July 1849, but within weeks suf- 
fered a puncture wound in his foot. This 
failed to heal properly, leading to persis- 
tent complications. Finally, in March 
1850 these led to the amputation of the 
lower part of one of his legs (it is un- 
clear which), forcing him to resign from 
the academy. A public servant in Maine 
when the Civil War broke out, Tillson, 
by then fitted with a prosthesis, volun- 
teered for service and was commissioned 
a captain. By the end of the war he had 
risen to brigadier general, having fought 
at Second Bull Run, Cedar Mountain, 
and in East Tennessee. 

John S. Williams, before the Civil War 
an attorney and politician in Kentucky, 
joined the Confederate Army as colonel 
of the 5th Kentucky in November 1861. 
Despite the fact that he weighed some 
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three hundred pounds, Williams was pro- 
moted to brigadier general in April 1862. 
On several occasions during the war he 
was prostrated by the heat, notably on 
October 11, 1863, near Pugh’s Hill, Ten- 
nessee, when he appears to have become 
delusional 


“OR, That '.:2:).” 


In the decades following the Civil 
War many European nobles were wont 
to seek brides among the offspring of 
wealthy American families. The princi- 
pal reason for this was financial. As the 
increasing tempo of the Industrial Revo- 
lution changed the nature of wealth, 
many land rich, but cash poor a Euro- 
pean aristocrat with lineage reaching 
back to Charlemagne were more than 
willing to commit matrimony with the 
daughter of a recently prosperous Ameri- 
can industrialist who had no ancestors 
worth bragging about, save perhaps a few 
who had been hanged as horse thieves. 

The most famous of the American 
brides of European aristo was certainly 
Miss Jennie Jerome of New York, the 
young lady who married—in some haste 
—Lord Randolph Churchill, the younger 
son of the Duke of Marlborough, a union 
which produced little Winston a scant 
five or six months later. 

One such marriage was that between 
a young woman from New Orleans and 
an Italian count of ancient lineage. 

Miss Cora Slocomb, the daughter of 
Captain Cuthbert Slocomb, of Louisi- 
ana’s famed Washington Artillery, met 
the Conte di Bassa-Savorgnan while on 
the “Grand Tour” in Italy about a decade 
after the Civil War. The two hit it off, and 
marriage was soon concluded. 

Soon the New Orleans belle was mis- 
tress of an impressive spread in the north- 
east of Italy, at which Americans making 
the “Grand Tour” were welcome. 

One day a visitor to the Bazza- 
Savorgnan house commented upon the 
fact that the former Miss Slocomb had 
an American flag prominently on display, 
which seemed rather incongruous, given 
her unreconstructed Rebel sympathies. 

Without missing a beat La Contessa 
replied, “Oh, my father captured it at the 
Battle of Gettysburg.” 

Note: As the well-read among our De- 
voted Readers will undoubtedly note, the 
good Captain Slocomb was not at 
Gettysburg. Commanding the 5th Com- 


pany of the Washington Artillery, he 
fought with the Army of Tennessee, in the 
West. The tale is given as it was found. 
Perhaps the deponent misremembered 
what La Contessa said, or perhaps the 
former Miss Slocomb was merely pull- 
ing his chain. 


PROFILE 
Emmeran Bliemel, 0.S.B.: The 
Only Catholic Chaplain Killed in 


Battle during the Civil War 
By John C. Whatley VI 


Reverend Father Emmerson Bliemel, 0.S.B 
The Archives of Saint Vincent Archabbey, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


In late August 1864, with John B. 
Hood’s Confederates bottled up in At- 
lanta, Union commander William T. 
Sherman swung his armies southward 
to cut the city’s one remaining railroad 
lifeline to the rest of the Confederacy. 
When Sherman’s troops crossed the Flint 
River, south of Atlanta, they ran into 
William J. Hardee’s Confederates posi- 
tioned between them and the railroad at 
Jonesboro. As the Union troops were 
preparing to attack, Hardee launched an 
attack. 

One of the units in this attack was 
the “Bloody 10th” Tennessee. As they 
charged forward, their commander, Col. 
William Grace, fell mortally wounded. 
The regimental chaplain, Father 
Emmeran Bliemel, helped Grace from the 
field. As Father Bliemel pronounced the 
words of absolution and raised his hands 
in prayer, he was struck by a cannon ball, 
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which took off his head. His lifeless body 
fell across Grace, who lived long enough 
to recount what had occurred to others. 

Father Emmeran Bliemel, O.S.B., 
thirty-two years old, was the first Ameri- 
can Catholic chaplain to lose his life in 
action while administering to his men on 
the battlefield. Father Bliemel and Colo- 
nel Grace were buried side by side near 
the battlefield, their graves hastily 
marked, and their care entrusted to a lo- 
cal Catholic family. 

Emmeran Bliemel was born on Sep- 
tember 29, 1831, in Ratisbon, Bavaria, in 
southern Germany. At age nineteen 
Bliemel and his friend Otto Kopf decided 
to become missionaries to German 
Catholics who had emigrated to the 
United States. Bliemel was accepted as a 
student at the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Vincent in Latrobe, Pennsylvania, and in 
1852 took solemn vows as a monk. In 
1856 he was ordained a priest 

Father Bliemel elected the active 
missionary life, serving at rural parishes 
and riding horseback sometimes fifty 
miles a day to see his parishioners. These 
long rides would serve him well later 
during the American Civil War. In 1860 
Father Bliemel transferred to Kentucky, 
riding to the German communities of 
southern Ohio. Answering the call for 
priests for the diocese of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Father Bliemel was appointed 
pastor at the German Parish of the As- 
sumption. With the firing on Fort 
Sumter, his male parishioners joined sev- 
eral companies of volunteers organizing 
in Nashville. After Tennessee’s secession 
in June, these companies became part of 
the 10th Tennessee, which was among the 
units which surrendered at forts Henry 
and Donelson in early 1862. The victori- 
ous Federal army moved southward to 
Nashville, which was placed under mili- 
tary rule. The military governor, future 
Vice President Andrew Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, arrived in March 1862 with one 
goal: restore his home state to the Union. 
Any opposition would be treason. 

As the main Union army pushed 
southward toward Chattanooga, replace- 
ment troops under Union Major General 
William Rosecrans arrived in Nashville. 
This new military administration in- 
cluded a military police force whose mis- 
sion was to halt the smuggling of con- 
traband goods and military information 
to Confederate forces, just fifty miles 


south of the city. A spy network arrested 
many Confederate sympathizers, while 
Union authorities seized caches of medi- 
cine, clothing, and arms. 

Although openly pro-Southern, Fa- 
ther Bliemel was allowed relative free- 
dom. He still had his parish duties and 
daily ministered to casualties at the mili- 
tary hospitals. But an informant reported 
that a man, “genteelly dressed and wear- 
ing specks” had purchased medicine to 
take south to Confederates. Father 
Bliemel was arrested “for treasonable con- 
duct. He readily admitted to purchasing 
four ounces of morphine. Nevertheless, 
according to the Nashville Dispatch, of 
December 30th, Bliemel “‘was still in 
Nashville . . . ever faithful to his duties, 
visiting the poor and the sick wherever 
and whenever his services are needed.” 
Major General Rosecrans, a Catholic 
himself, whose brother was a priest, had 
intervened to dismiss the charges. But 
soon Bliemel was again arrested, errone- 
ously charged with writing treasonable 
articles. He decided that he should leave 
Nashville and head south. 

Meanwhile, the “Bloody 10th” Ten- 
nessee had been exchanged at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, in September of 1862. Listed 
as its chaplain on the reorganization ros- 
ter was Father Emmeran Bliemel— 
elected chaplain despite still being at 
Nashville. Indeed, it was not until after 
the 10th Tennessee had fought at Chicka- 
mauga, Georgia, near the Tennessee bor- 
der in September 1863, that Father 
Bliemel joined the unit. Traveling a 
roundabout route to avoid Union patrols, 
he finally reached the regiment near 
Dalton, North Georgia. Formally nomi- 
nated chaplain by Colonel Grace on Janu- 
ary 16, 1864, he was commissioned on 
February 20th. 

During 1864 the 10th Tennessee was 
part of the Confederate Army of Tennes- 
see, which was falling back before 
Sherman in north Georgia. The Reverand 
J.A. Bergrath of Knoxville, Tennessee, a 
friend of Father Bliemel, wrote that as a 
chaplain Bliemel’s “life was really filled 
with danger, labor and fatigue. But he 
never lost courage and his patience re- 
mained constant. Day and night, whether 
in the quiet of the camp or in the turmoil 
of the battlefield, he showed the same fa- 
therly concern for all, always ready to dis- 
pense comfort and help everywhere.” 

(continued on page 90) 
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TREACHERY 
IN FLORIDA 


_ PAT IMBIMBO 


On March 17th, 1865, William Strickland and a com- 
panion were marched under guard to a hilltop south 
of Tallahassee, Florida. Confederate soldiers lined 
three sides of a hollow square as an officer read the 
death sentence aloud. The two prisoners, in federal 
uniform, were blindfolded and their hands tied. They 
were then secured to saplings twenty feet apart. 
Rifles were issued to the twenty-four soldiers de- 
tailed to carry out the execution; half the guns were 
loaded, half were not. As the firing squad took up its 
position, the watching soldiers were silent. Shouted 
commands carried clearly in the still air. “Aim... One, 
two, three... Fire!” The shots rang out in unison. One 
of the bound men cried, “Oh Lord!” and, the bullets 
having severed the rope securing him to the sapling, 
sprawled to the ground. The other remained erect 
for a few seconds, then his head dropped and he hung 
lifeless until cut loose. It was, said an eye witness, 
“the most harrowing execution of military justice that 
| have ever witnessed.” A scant three weeks later 
Robert E. Lee surrendered the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, and ushered in the end of the war." 


ILLIAM WILSON STRICKLAND was born in 

Lowndes County, Georgia, in 1835. Shortly be- 
fore the Civil War he moved to Taylor County, 
Florida, where on August 13, 1859, he married a 
local woman, Mary Ann Johnson, daughter of a 
well-to-do rancher. Unusual for the time and place, Strickland 
could both read and write, and at six feet tall, with blue eyes 
and blond hair, was a striking figure. He owned his own farm, 
and also tended his father-in-law’s many cattle on the marginal 
lands bordering the swamps of Taylor County. 

The county, only incorporated in 1856, was a sparsely 
settled and remote area on the Gulf coast southeast of Talla- 
hassee, its inhabitants mostly engaged in subsistence farming 
and the raising of cattle. There were very few slave owners, and 
slaves constituted less than ten per cent of the population. Both 
state and federal governments were remote, barely touching the 
lives of the Gulf farmers. Even the coming of war in April of 
1861 had little immediate impact, its effects first felt with the 
passage of the Confederate War Tax in August of that year, which 
levied a half of one per cent tax on all real and personal prop- 
erty. Most of the men remained at home, tending their farms 
and caring for their families. 

So for the first year of the war little changed in Taylor 
County. Then in April of 1862 the Confederate Congress passed 
the Conscription Act, the first draft law in the history of 
America. Strickland, along with a number of his neighbors, 
enlisted at Camp Tolo as a private in Company I, 2nd Florida 
Cavalry, CSA. As was commonplace, men joined units com- 
manded by acquaintances. The Captain of Company I, Cara- 
way Smith, was a man Strickland knew and respected. How- 
ever, after some months Smith was reassigned, and command 
of the company fell to Lieutenant S.A. Parramore. 


In December 1862 Strickland learned that his wife was 
dangerously ill. He explained to Parramore that his farm lay 
just across the Aucilla River,* some fifteen or so miles away, 
and requested leave to care for his wife. Parramore denied 
Strickland’s request, but the frantic husband, who had been a 
model soldier up to this point, left anyway, departing from 
the camp on December 20. He returned on March 16, and 
was promptly arrested. Parramore advised Strickland that 
he was a deserter, and that as punishment he would have to 
grub a stump while wearing a placard bearing the word 
“coward.” Strickland retorted that he would die before he 
would do that. 

On June 5, 1863, Strickland again left the camp, this time 
for good. He was through serving the Confederacy, and was 
declared a deserter. We do not know the precise reasons which 
prompted Strickland to quit Confederate service, but bad blood 
between him and Parramore and irksome submission to fre- 
quently arbitrary authority were certainly among them. 
Though Parramore could not know it, his actions had started 
a chain of events that would mightily aid the Union cause in 
middle Florida. 

Strickland was but one of many Floridians who deserted 
the Confederate military. Taking refuge in the swamps along 
the Gulf coast, and joined by others from nearby Georgia, their 
numbers grew to the point that the area became known as “the 
Deserter Coast.” Many banded together for mutual protection, 
and Strickland formed a group called the Independent Union 
Rangers. Each member of the group had to take an oath of 
loyalty to the Rangers, swearing to obey all orders given by 
elected officers and to bear true allegiance to the United States 
of America. 

Strickland knew the area well and kept his men close to 
home, putting his base camp at the east side of the Econfina 
River tidal flats, at the mouth of the river, an area known as 
Snyder’s Island. The camp was surrounded by thick marsh, 
which at high tide overflowed; the surrounding swamps and 
hammock lands were deemed impassable. Here Strickland and 
his men began raising crops and tending cattle to feed them- 
selves and their families who were close by. 

Disaffection continued to spread as men were plucked 
from their homes, leaving no-one to support their families. 
By August of 1862 things were so critical that Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis was sent a petition requesting that 
all males in Taylor County aged between eighteen and forty- 
five be exempted from conscription. The petition was signed 
by the clerk of the circuit court, the sheriff, the judge of pro- 
bate, the county commissioner, and two justices of the peace. 
If any more men were drafted, Davis was told, the women and 
children would surely starve. (As early as May Federal troops 
landing at Apalachicola reported the citizens to be in an “Al- 
most starving condition.”)> 


Facing Page: typical Florida swamps, courtesy Florida State Archives. 


*Ed, —Aucilla (pronounced “Ossilla”) is a Timucuan Indian word 
the meaning of which unfortunately has been lost. The name of the 
other river which figures largely in this article, Econfina, is a Creek 
word meaning “natural bridge,” and refers to a local area where a 
rock formation covers an underground river. 
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Governor John Milton (left), Florida State Archives. 


and Brigadier General William M. Gardner, Museum of the Confederacy. 


Destruction of a typical salt works on the Florida coast, 
sketched by a Union officer, Harper’s Weekly. 


There was widespread resentment of the exemption clause 
for owners of twenty Negroes, and indeed of exemptions in 
general (when salt workers were given exemption, there was a 
major influx of men from other States into the middle Florida 
area, claiming they were salt workers). Many were also outraged 
by the fact that conscript agents were not allowing Floridians 
to enlist in regiments from their own state and of their own 
choosing, men from Taylor, Madison, and Lafayette counties 
instead being required to enlist in Georgia regiments. The 
Florida Sentinel called this, “an outrage upon the rights of Flo- 
ridians, not to be submitted to quietly.”4 

Florida boasted the lowest taxation of any Confederate 
state, but the taxes that were levied nevertheless caused wide- 
spread hardship and resentment. The War Tax of August 1861 
has already been mentioned. Other financial blows followed. 
The Impressment Act of March 26, 1863, granted appointed 
agents the right to impress food , supplies, and other products 
for use by the military. The General Tax of April 24, 1863, lev- 
ied taxes on salt, wine, liquor, wool, sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
molasses, and other agricultural products, imposed annual li- 
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cense fees on a variety of occupations, a ten per 
cent tax on profits from the sale of blankets, cloth, 
iron, shoes, and other goods, plus a general tax 
on all agricultural products. This law became 
known as the Confederate Tithe. 

Collection of these taxes was entrusted to 
state tax collectors and Confederate commissary 
agents, who frequently incurred hatred as a re- 
sult of their abuse of authority and their privi- 
leged position as non-combatants. In January of 
1864 Florida Governor John Milton wrote to 
Richmond, “the fact that the quartermasters and 
commissaries, and their agents, being of con- 
script age, and being speculators all, produces 
great demoralization. If the rich will not fight 
for their property, the poor will not fight for 
them.”° 

Throughout 1863 the number of refugees 
continued to grow, and gradually relations were 
established between those on shore and the men 
aboard the ships of the East Gulf Blockading 
Squadron. A two-way trade developed, the refu- 
gees providing information and fresh produce 
to the blockading fleet, which in turn provided 
arms, medical supplies, and refuge. By the end 
of the year the two were working hand in glove. 
Strickland had the use of a sloop, owned by a 
local man named Snyder, with which he could 
maintain contact with the blockading squadron. 

With the assistance of the U.S. Navy the guer- 
rillas now became a thorn in the side of the Con- 
federacy. Early in February they ambushed a 
Confederate cavalry patrol, killing three, wound- 
ing one, and capturing four. The prisoners were 
turned over to the blockaders. The Taylor County 
sheriff defected, and his successor, Edward Jor- 
dan, wrote the Florida Comptroller’s Office to 
say that he had been compelled to stop collect- 
ing or assessing taxes, and advising that he 
thought it best to desist until there was a military force in the 
county to check “the enemy,’ as he had received a message from 
the Rangers to the effect that he must either join them or leave 
the county. 

Two days after the sheriff penned this letter, on February 
16, Commander D.B. Harmony, commanding the USS Tahoma, 
dispatched his executive officer, Acting Master Edmund C. 
Weeks, and eleven sailors to meet with the guerrillas. Weeks 
was hoping to enlist the assistance of Strickland’s band as well 
as a group of guerrillas under the command of James Coker. 
Weeks sent word back to Harmony that ninety-six of 
Strickland’s and Coker’s guerrillas had expressed a desire to 
assist Weeks with the assault on an extensive salt works between 
Point Edwards and Warrior River. This area of the coast was 
very secluded. Weeks requested two days rations for the force 
and some fine gun powder to be used for the guerrilla’s shot- 
guns, the only firearms they possessed. On the morning of the 
17th, Harmony dispatched Acting Ensign J. Green Koehler and 
twenty armed men, along with tools, to destroy the salt works 
they hoped to locate. Koehler had the rations and gun powder 


Weeks requested. It was planned for Weeks to meet Koehler at 
the mouth of the river, but the night before there was a stiff 
gale that blew the water from the mouth of the river, so the 
approaching boats could get no closer than four miles from the 
rendezvous. 

Nevertheless, the combined force of sailors and guerrillas 
pushed on to the Confederate salt works, while Koehler con- 
tinued under sail in an attempt to locate a landing site. Weeks’ 
column marched about forty-five miles, arriving at the salt 
works on Friday morning, and immediately commenced their 
work of destruction. Koehler sailed about thirty-five miles fur- 
ther up the coast, but could get no closer than a few hundred 
yards from the shore. Knowing that Weeks’ force needed the 
supplies, Koehler had his crew wade ashore, in below freezing 
temperatures, carrying the much needed provisions. Koehler’s 
men then joined in the destruction of the seven mile long salt 
works. After effectively destroying everything they could lay 
their hands on, the party started the march back at about ten 
o'clock on Saturday, marching all day and night and arriving 
back at their starting point at approximately 9:00 a.m. on Sun- 
day. They had force marched some eighty miles, having to go 
around swamps and cross rivers. Not one article was lost and 
there was only one injury, when a guerrilla accidently discharged 
a shotgun putting some buckshot in his own leg. The mission 
was deemed a total success by Harmony.° 

In addition to destroying the works, much valuable equip- 
ment and supplies were seized. The navy, having no use for the 
seized items, turned them over to the guerrillas (see inset). 

Even the famous Confederate Cow Cavalry had to deal 
with the Union Rangers. The Cow Cavalry was formed to pro- 
tect the Confederate cattle held in the Florida interior to graze 
and breed until needed, and to gather cattle and hogs under 
the Impressment Act. Captain James Faulkner, C.S.A., had mus- 
tered a company of West Florida men to serve in the Cow Cav- 
alry in the Taylor and Lafayette County areas. The unit had 
been detached to gather cattle and hogs and guard them until 
driven north. Faulkner found that he faced a strong enemy in 
Taylor County, the Independent Union Rangers, who were not 
about to let Faulkner operate freely. The two forces fought with 
fury and cruelty. 

The boldness of the guerrillas reached a peak when a plan 
to kidnap Florida Governor Milton surfaced, Having access to 
Milton’s travel plans, a band of approximately one hundred 
waited to ambush the governor on the road leaving Tallahas- 
see. The guerrillas hoped to turn the governor over to the naval 
blockading ships in the Gulf. Milton, however received a tele- 
graph from Luke Lott, a pro-Confederate citizen, who learned 
of the plot at the last minute and was able to warn Milton. The 
governor notified Confederate General Pierre G.T. Beaurgard 
of the plot, and decided to remain in Tallahassee to avoid the 
possibility of being taken prisoner.’ 

The Confederacy at this point had clearly lost control of 
this part of West Florida, and those in authority determined 
upon rigorous action. On March 18, Brigadier General Will- 
iam M. Gardner, issued a public circular addressed “To All 
Whom It May Concern.” 

The commanding general is prepared with ample forces 
and means to enter the counties of Taylor and Lafayette 
and visit prompt punishment upon deserters and others 


USS Tahoma 


“List of property destroyed and captured belonging to the rebel 
Government by boats’ crew and refugees on the 17th, 18th and 19th 
February, 1864. 


390 salt kettles of 110 gallon average capacity. 
52 sheet iron boilers, average capacity 900 gallons. 
170 furnaces, made of brick and stone. 
150 pumps, wells and aqueducts. 
55 storehouses. 
165 houses and shanties. 
60 sheds and stables. 
6,000 bushels of salt in barrels, a large number of axes shovels 
and hoes. 
1 carpenter’s shop with tools, etc. 
1 fishing house. 
600 bushels of corn. 
350 cords of wood. 


CAPTURED 
5 large wagons. 
18 mules and sets of harness. 
2,500 pounds of bacon. 
2 fine horses, saddles and bridles and approximately 1,000 
head of cattle, and— 
1 prisoner, G. R. Paul, Government agent. 


All the articles captured I gave to the refugees, as they were of no 
use to us. The estimate value of the property to the rebels can not 
be less than $2,000,000.00 and that the value was set by the most 
intelligent refugees.” 


Source: ORN, Series I, Volume 17, page 649 


who may be found offering resistance to the military 
authorities of the Confederate states or doing violence 
to persons or property of their loyal fellow-citizens. He 
feels assured that many soldiers have been persuaded by 
the inducements and influences of designing men to 
absent themselves from their commands and even to 
band together with the ruffians who have by their 
misdeeds finally attracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment to them. To these a full pardon and restoration to 
their commands is extended, provided they voluntarily 
report at these headquarters or to the conscript camp at 
Madison, Fla., before the 5th day of April next. To those 
deserters or others who may be deaf to the clemency 
offered severe punishment will be administered. All 
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Florida State Archives 
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those who may be found with arms in their hands will 
be shot without mercy. ... The families of deserters and 
the disloyal will be sent into the interior, their property 
destroyed, and all the cattle, horses, and hogs will be 
driven away or shot.® 

Gardner was sure that his offer of full pardon would entice 
many of the guerrillas into voluntary Confederate service. The 
guerrillas’ view, however, was that the conditions of service in 
the Confederate army had not changed, and if they volunteered, 
they would be sent to units outside Florida, leaving their fami- 
lies to survive on their own. 

Gardner’s circular therefore fell on deaf ears, and 
the internecine war continued. Only days after the 
circular was issued, two Taylor county men, William 
Williams, Sr. and Jr., guided a Confederate cavalry 
patrol to the location of two Union men, who were 
shot. In retaliation, Strickland took the Williams men 
prisoner and delivered them, together with a fur- 
loughed Confederate soldier taken at the same time, 
over to the blockaders for delivery to the U.S. Army 
at Key West. 

The Confederate high command were deter- 
mined to clear out the guerrillas once and for all, and 
early in March, Lieutenant Colonel Henry D. Capers, 
Twelfth Georgia Artillery, was placed in command 
of a force assigned to seek them out. Capers wasted 
no time. Employing the services of two local men, 
John Townsend and Jacob Chancy, who knew the lay 
of the land, he led his force to the heart of the guer- 
rilla stronghold. 

After scouting the area, Capers determined that 
the location of the guerrilla camp was at the mouth 
of the Econfina River on the east bank. Moving his force into 
position to attack, Capers found the thick marsh, which over- 
flowed at high tide, heavy going. This, together with the recent 
heavy rains, greatly hindered Capers’ movements. He sent Ma- 
jor Charles H. Camfield and a cavalry detachment south along 
the east bank of the Econfina, with orders to attack the guerril- 
las wherever they were found. These cavalrymen were am- 
bushed, losing two dead and two wounded. Meanwhile Capers 
led the Twelfth Georgia Battalion, traveling along the Aucilla 
River from Gamble’s farm to the Natural Bridge, through the 
swamp toward Snyder’s Island. He reached the camp at day- 
light on March 24. He reported: 

“T found nothing but the deserted huts of the deserters, 
and no traces of any camp regularly organized by the 
enemy. The inaccessible character of the swamps, which 
extend from Gamble’s to the coast, and the experience 
of the war conducted for years between the Seminole 
Indians and the U. S. forces in this section without any 
positive result, and the further demonstrated fact that 
these deserters and disaffected citizens did not maintain 
any organized encampment, but remained concealed in 
the vicinity of their homes, determined me to destroy 
their houses, in addition to the removal of their families 
as directed in the orders. .. .from district headquarters. 
Accordingly I ordered the destruction of every house on 
the east and west banks of the Econfina and 
Fenholloway Rivers belonging to these people.”’ 
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Major Charles H. Camfield was charged with the duty of 
the house burnings. He burned homes if there was a single de- 
serter or guerrilla in the family, even though others served the 
Confederacy loyally. For example, J.H. Ellison had four sons in 
the Confederate Army and two that had deserted, and his house 
was burned to the ground. On the other hand, the nine room 
home of John E. Jenkins, Sr., was not burned, although Jenkins 
and his sons had joined the Union army, for Camfield used it 
as his headquarters. Camfield was known to hold field court. 
Those caught whom he believed to be disloyal were immedi- 
ately executed. !0 


Typical Cypress scrub near the location of Strickland’s farm, 


courtesy Richard Rollins. 


The families of the dissidents were ordered to pack their 
belongings. If they refused, the drivers packed for them. The 
women and children were loaded in wagons, and the wagons 
left under military guard with any chickens, pigs or cows being 
driven behind the wagons. Capers’ force then torched every 
house as they departed.!! 

The destination of the wagon train was Camp Smith, six 
miles south of Tallahassee, adjoining Camp Leon at a place com- 
monly called “Six Mile Pond.” Several weeks before, the plant- 
ers of Leon County had been called upon to build nine double- 
pen log houses. Each of the houses had two large rooms with 
chimneys of stick and dirt and a passage way between the rooms. 
There were doors and windows but no glass, only shutters. The 
planters were not told why they were ordered to erect these 
structures. Several wagon loads of firewood were hauled to the 
houses. Nine days after the houses were finished, the “wagon 
brigade” of women and children arrived at what was now des- 
ignated Camp Smith, about midnight, after traveling through 
four counties. The nine houses were filled and a tent was pitched 
for the overflow. Clearly the imprisonment of the women and 
children was no spur of the moment thing. 

Everything these families owned was brought on the wag- 
ons. After a while, the people in the surrounding areas, seeing 
the need, brought food and supplies to the women and chil- 
dren, giving them yams, cubas, meal, vegetables and sometimes 
milk and meat. The families remained as prisoners under 
armed guard. !? 
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Susan Caroline Groom, daughter of Elizabeth Groom, who 
was seven years old as a prisoner-of-war at Camp Smith, later 
in life told her granddaughter, Mary Whitfield, that the winter 
at Camp Smith was miserably cold and there were few provi- 
sions. Martha Fulford, daughter of Sivil Fulford, who was also 
a child when held as a prisoner-of-war at Camp Smith, told her 
grandson, Ted Carlton, that the salt beef out of the barrel was 
like eating the old grey mare.!3 

When Capers raided the home of William Strickland, he 
captured the muster roll for the Independent Union Rangers, 
2,000 rounds of ammunition for the Springfield musket, seven 
barrels of flour from the United States Subsistence Department, 
and other articles which evidenced the regularity of their com- 
munication with the enemy’s gunboats. 

Capers left a letter for Strickland with the latter’s father- 
in-law, William M. Johnson. The following day Strickland re- 
plied: 

MY DEAR SIR: I got your letter that you left with Mr. 
Johnson the 26th. I am anxious to hear from you, and 
you from me, for I cannot control my men since they 
saw you fire our house. I cannot control them any longer. 
I ain't accountable for what they do now. As for myself, I 
will do anything that any half white men ever done, only 
[i.e., except] to go into the Confederate war any more, 
though when I was in it I done my duty, I reckon. Ask 
Col. Smith if I was not as good a soldier as long as he was 
captain, and would have been yet if Mr. Smith had of 
staid captain, but now I have went on the other side and 
tried what we call United States of Taylor, but I find it is 
like the Confederate men—more wind than work. As for 
myself, I ain’t a going in for any order, only to stay with 
Mr. Johnson and help him tend to his stock, and I will 
help him to pen on drive cattle for you, but my oath will 
not permit me to fight any more. If you will send and get 
me an exemption and my men that have taken the oath 
to stay in Taylor and raise stock for you they will do so, 
but they will not go into war if you had as many again 
men and dogs, for our title is Florida Royals, and if we 
can’t get a furlough from Mr. Jeff. Davis during the war 
you will find our title right for a while; so I remain a flea 
until I get a furlough from headquarters, and when you 
put your thumb on me and then raise it up I will be 
gone. I give you my respects for the good attention you 
paid to my wife, for it was not her notion for me to do so 
as I was doing. Just set me and my men free from the war 
and we will try with leave to get corn till we can make. If 
not, you can go to moving the steers out of the adjoining 
three counties. So here is my love for the good attentions 
for my wife and child. If the war lasts long enough and 
you will raise him to be a soldier he will show spunk of 
his daddy. 

So I remain, 

W. W. STRICKLAND, 


Florida Royals.”!4 


Capers passed Strickland’s offer to end hostilities up the 
Confederate chain of command. He wrote, “The terms upon 
which he proposed to leave the swamps are such that I must 
refer the matter to the commanding general before answering 
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At the outbreak of the war, Francis Groom moved his family 
from Mitchell County, Georgia, to Jefferson County, Florida. Francis 
built his cabin in a very secluded and well hidden area know as the 
“Big Muddy.” He did this hoping that living in this isolated place 
would shield his family from the horrors of war. The “Big Muddy” 
was south of the village of Wacissa near the wagon road to the port 
of Magnolia on the St. Marks River. Francis, his wife Elizabeth and 
their nine children carved out a homestead in the wilderness in the 
area in which Strickland’s guerrillas operated. Francis was no Con- 
federate sympathizer, and enlisted in the Independent Union Rang- 
ers so that he could remain in the area and watch over his family, 

Groom was listed on the Rangers’ muster roll found by Ca- 
pers, and the Groom homestead and their belongings were burned. 
Elizabeth and the children were taken prisoner, and sent to Camp 
Smith. When Francis returned home he found the cabin burned 
and the family gone. He promptly enlisted in the Union Army. 

While in prison Elizabeth learned that Francis had enlisted and 
was at Cedar Key. When released, she obtained a wagon and mule 
and set out overland for Cedar Key. 

However, just short of her destination, she learned that Francis 
had died of pneumonia. She therefore turned around and headed 
north. Working her way back she arrived at a place west of Perry in 
Taylor County, where she came upon a vacant house that was fur- 
nished. She and the children were tired and she decided to stay at 
the house for a few days to rest. Several days later, Samuel Blue 
returned to claim his residence. His wife had recently died, so he 
had taken his small children to a relative who was willing to help 
care for them. Blue let Elizabeth stay at the house. 

Within a year Elizabeth Groom and Samuel Blue were mar- 
ried, and went on to raise their collective family at the house where 
they met by chance. 


Information provided by Taylor County Historical Society and in- 
terview with Ted Carlton and Mary Whitfield. 


him definitely. The subject is a delicate one, and some diplo- 
macy must be used to secure the ends proposed. On the bor- 
ders of these swamps are large planting interests, with hun- 
dreds of negroes upon them of immense service to the 
Confederacy in the production of grain and bacon. From their 
hiding places these men can commit depredations upon the 
property to such an extent as to materially interfere with the 
farming operations, and I would urge upon the general com- 
manding the necessity under these circumstances of compro- 
mising with these men as may be consistent with the general 
weal. Should Strickland’s company be conciliated, it will in all 
probability lead to the dispersion of those under the command 
of Coker and White, on the Fenholloway and Steinhatchee.” 

Assistant Adjutant General J.L. Cross, on March 28, ad- 
vised Capers that Strickland’s letter has been forwarded to Gen- 
eral Anderson for decision, and that “If Mr. Strickland will meet 
you under a flag of truce it is the opinion of the brigadier-gen- 
eral commanding that this whole matter can be settled without 
further difficulty.” 

Capers’ letter eventually reached the desk of Confederate 
Secretary of War, J.A. Seddon, who endorsed it, “It will be nec- 
essary to temporize and perhaps compromise with these people 
in their inaccessible retreats.” 

Had matters been left to Capers and Strickland, or to Briga- 
dier General Gardner, or if Secretary of War Seddon’s endorse- 


Confederate Secretary of War, J.A. Seddon (left), Library of Congress, and 
Brigadeir General James Patton Anderson, US Army Military Institute, Carlisle. 


Soldiers sitting on a fence at a house in Middle Florida, Florida State Archives. 


ment had travelled back down the chain of command in time, 
peace might have come to Taylor and Lafayette counties. But it 
was not to be. Gardner was overruled by Major General James 
Patton Anderson, who ordered a continuing crackdown on the 
dissidents, who were to be hunted down with dogs and killed, 
captured, or dispersed. So far as is known no reply was ever 
made to Strickland’s offer to lay down his arms. 

For their part the guerrillas, their numbers augmented by 
men outraged at the burnings and the incarceration of the 
women and children, strengthened their ties to the blockaders. 
Strickland moved his men to St. Vincent’s Island (see map). 
Since December the senior U.S. army and navy commanders in 
the region had been actively recruiting a new regiment from 
among the Union men, refugees, and guerillas, to be known as 
the 2nd Florida (US) Cavalry. Several naval officers transferred 
to the army, including Edmund Weeks, who became the new 
unit’s commander. When it became clear that he would receive 
no reply to his offer to end hostilities, Strickland and twenty- 
seven of his men enlisted in the new federal cavalry outfit. Many 
of Coker’s band from Taylor county and White’s band from 


Lafayette county also enlisted. Strickland was elected cap- 
tain of his men, but was never given a formal commis- 
sion. He therefore remained on the Union army records 
as a private. 

The formation of the 2nd Cavalry marked the switch 
from mere guerrilla operations, an irritant but without a 
long-term military objective, to a more conventional form 
of warfare. In this new phase the army and navy oper- 
ated to interdict Confederate supply lines by which much 
needed salt and cattle were moved north.!® 

Both Union and Confederate correspondence attest 
to the struggle. In April Brigadier General Alexander 
Asboth, commanding the Union District of West Florida, 
reported to his superiors: 

Very few recruits can reach the lines at present, as 

all West Florida is swarming with rebel cavalry 

hunting refugees and deserters. In Walton County 

7 citizens were hung last week for entertaining 

Union sentiments, and a woman, refusing to give 

information about her husband’s whereabouts, 

was killed in a shocking manner, and two of her 

children caught and torn to pieces by blood- 

hound.!7* 

And in May Governor Milton advised Richmond that 
much of west Florida was in the hands of the guerrillas, 
who in a single raid captured 10,000 blankets and 6,000 
pairs of shoes intended for use by Florida state troops. 
Confederate soldiers, many of them unpaid for six or 
seven months continued to desert in order to care for 
their families. In one case an entire company of 52 men 
switched sides. 

Meanwhile the women and children languished at 
Camp Smith. Governor Milton was convinced that the 
house burnings and seizure of the women and children 
were major blunders, and had simply alienated even more 
citizens. In a letter to Major General Anderson dated May 
5, 1864, he pointed out that some of those made home- 
less were “the mothers and helpless brothers and sisters 
of patriotic and brave men who are soldiers in the armies 
of Virginia and of the West,” and expressed himself “unwilling 
that any of the women and children of the State shall be de- 
prived of legal protection and denied humane consideration. I 
cannot approve of warfare upon women and children. Is it not 
unworthy of our arms and the cause in which we are engaged?” 

Anderson, however, remained obdurate that the iron fist 
was the only possible policy, and in June Milton forwarded yet 
another complaint to Richmond, in which he again protested 
the burning of homes of loyal citizens and the imprisonment 
of others “without a scintilla of evidence against their loyalty.” 
He further castigated the actions of the Confederate military as 
“lawless and cruel violence.”!8 

Finally on July 19, Milton ordered the release of the women 
and children, and directed the military to provide escort to a 
Union blockading vessel off St. Marks. Their release brought to 
a close one of the most distasteful episodes of the war.!? 


* Ed. —This report may be literally true. On the other hand it may be 
ona par with the apocryphal pre-war tales of Kansans cutting the ears 
off Missouri children. In war, as we know, the first casualty is truth. 
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One searches the records in vain for any account of Will- 
iam Strickland’s activities in the latter half of 1864. No longer 
the head of an independent group, but instead a private sol- 
dier, he presumably took part in the various raids launched by 
the 2nd Florida (US) Cavalry. As the year drew to a close it was 
obvious that the Confederacy was fast tottering to its ruin. For 
the Union commanders in Florida, however, there was one fly 
in the ointment. Tallahassee, the state capital, remained untaken, 
a defiant symbol of Confederate nationalism. 

As a preliminary move it was decided to attempt to cap- 
ture St. Marks on the coast, and cut the railroad linking the 
capital with the northeast portion of the state. Accordingly on 
February 27, 1865, Major Weeks, along with Companies C, D 
and E, Second Florida Cavalry (Dismounted) and Companies 
E, G and H, Second U.S. Colored Infantry boarded the USS 
Magnolia and sailed north along the coast from Cedar Key. 
Strickland was a member of this force. Upon arriving thirteen 
miles off St. Marks, the Magnolia joined a naval force of four- 
teen other vessels. The combined force was to land in various 
locations with the intent of taking possession of the East River 
Bridge, capturing the pickets there, landing and marching an 


expedition to Newport and attempting to destroy the estab- 
lishments there, then crossing the St. Marks River and taking 
St. Marks from the rear, and breaking up the railroad between 
St. Marks and Tallahassee. Isolated bodies of enemy troops were 
to be attacked so as to prevent any concentration, and property 
useful to the enemy was to be destroyed or captured. Parties 
were detailed to destroy the railroad trestles and bridges over 
the Ocklockonee and Aucilla Rivers. The naval force was to at- 
tempt to silence and capture the batteries at St. Marks, to land 
a force of five to six hundred seamen at Port Leon to cover the 
land expedition, and attempt to prevent the enemy crossing in 
its rear between St. Marks and Newport.2? 

On March 2, six men under William Strickland, were 
landed at the mouth of the Aucilla River with orders to destroy 
the railroad bridge at the head of that stream so as to prevent 
Confederate reinforcements from reaching the area under at- 
tack. Strickland led his group along the Aucilla River to the 
trestle. His orders were to remove the track on the bridge, caus- 
ing the expected trainload of Confederate reinforcements from 
Madison to be dumped into the river. Strickland apparently 
had second thoughts about this and decided to burn the trestle 
instead, thus giving the train time to stop. 
The Confederate troops would be kept 
out of action, without the necessity of 
killing them. It was a fateful decision.?! 


Photographs courtesy Richard Rollins 


When Georgia seceded, Henry D. Capers 
volunteered his services to the Confederacy 
and was appointed chief clerk and dispersing 
officer for the Confederate Treasury Depart- 
ment. In the spring of 1862 he resigned this 
position, enlisting in the Confederate army as 
a captain. On November 15, 1862, Capers was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel, and took 
command of the Twelfth Georgia Artillery 
Battalion. On July 14th, 1863, he was detached 
from the Twelfth and assigned to assist with 
pressing labor projects in Savannah. On March 
5th, 1864 the Twelfth Artillery was ordered to 
Tallahassee, where Capers rejoined the unit. 
In the last week of April 1864, the battalion 
was ordered to Savannah. 

Capers was wounded on June 2, 1864 at 
Cold Harbor, and finally paroled June 9, 1865. 
The battalion was present at Appomattox. The 


Twelfth Georgia Artillery had a long and dis- 
tinguished career, including engagements at 
Battery Wagner, Cold Harbor, Kernstown, Ce- 
dar Creek, and Third Winchester. 

In Capers’ memoirs and in the history of 
the battalion, the only mention of the atroci- 
ties committed in Taylor County and sur- 
rounding areas is the mention of being or- 
dered to Tallahassee on March 5th, 1864, and 
a reference to spending the rest of the month 
chasing deserters and the disloyal through 
the swamps between Tallahassee and the Gulf 
of Mexico and along the Suwannee River. 
There is no mention of the house burnings 
or the taking of women and children as pris- 
oners of war. 


Sources: Crutes, Units of the Confederate States 
Army; Georgia State Archives 


Just after dawn, a troop train carry- 
ing Company “D,” Eleventh Florida Regi- 
ment, C.S.A., approached the bridge. As 
the train rounded a curve, the trestle was 
seen to be burning. The engineer at- 
tempted to apply the brakes, but swiftly 
realized he could not stop in time. He 
therefore crammed on full power in an 
attempt to speed across the burning 
trestle. In a scene worthy of Hollywood 
the last car made it across as the bridge 
collapsed.” 


Below: The St. Marks River looking north 
from the area near the Civil War period bridge 
(left); moorings for the bridge over the St. 
Marks that was burned by Federals. 
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At the next stop, ten mounted men and a pack of hounds 
were sent back to the Aucilla River trestle. Once there the hounds 
soon picked up the scent, and shortly thereafter, Strickland and 
his men were trapped in a stand of cypress. In the ensuing fire 
fight, three were killed and two, Strickland and John R. Brannon, 
captured.” All were in blue uniforms. Federal forces were de- 
feated at the Battle of Natural Bridge, and St. Marks remained 
in Confederate hands. 

In Tallahassee a court-martial was convened, and Strickland 
and Brannon were convicted and sentenced to death as desert- 
ers. On the morning of their execution two of those chosen as 
members of the firing squad begged to be excused. Like many 
others they were local men who sympathized with Strickland. 
As another witness, Loomis Langdon, wrote, “This was the clos- 
ing event of my military career. I do trust that no-one whose is 
near and dear to me will ever witness this experience.””4 

William Strickland and John Brannon were buried in un- 
marked graves. Twenty-two days later the Army of Northern 
Virginia laid down its arms, and shortly thereafter the bloodi- 
est conflict in American history came to an end. In Taylor and 
Lafayette counties, on the wind swept coast of Florida, only 
graves, burned-out homes, broken hearts and shattered dreams 
remained to bear witness to this most uncivil Civil War. 


Left: Henrietta Fulford McPhail 
(1849-1913) was a native of 
Taylor County. She often recalled 
her experiences when she was 
one of many from her section of 
Taylor County held in Camp 
Smith near Tallahassee during 
the latter part of the war. 

Center: Susan Caroline 
(Grooms) Carlton, Both courtesy 
Taylor County Historical Society. 
Right: Virginian Major General 
John Newton was the Federal 
commander of the district of 
West Florida in the last months 
of the war. Generals in Blue 


PAT IMBIMBO is a retired law enforcement captain, Florida 
Park Service, past Chief Blacksmith and Artificer, 1st New York 
Engineers, Co. “E,” Fort Clinch State Park, Fernandina Beach, 
Florida, and currently Ist Sergeant, Artificer and Blacksmith, 
2nd Florida Cavalry. Pat and his family reside in the West 
Florida Territory. 


SPECIAL THANKS TO: Lewis G. Schmidt, author of The Civil 
War in Florida; Ted Carlton, Mary Whitfield and Janie Towels 
Edwards, and the Taylor County Historical Society, Perry, 
Florida; R. Boyd Murphree, Patricia Roberson and David Coles, 
Florida State Archives; and Allen Gerrell Jr., who was instru- 
mental in discovering the location of Camp Smith. 


NOTES: 

1. Hartman, David W. and David Coles, Biographical Rosters of 
Florida’s Confederate and Union Soldiers, 1861-1865, Vol. IV., p. 
1541; Loomis Langdon Letters, Florida State Archives (hereafter 
FSA), Series M91-10; S.M. Hankins (Confederate corporal), My 
Recollections of the Confederate War, 22-23, FSA; Reminiscences of 
Joshua H. Frier, FSA, Series M76-134, pp.76-77. 

2. War of the Rebellion, The Official Records of the Union and Confed- 
erate Armies (hereafter OR), Series I, Volume 53, p. 319 

3. OR, Series II, Vol.4, pp 839-840; Series I, Vol. 27, Part II, p. 452. 


The Signed Oath Found by Capers at Strickland's House Read As Follows: 


“We, the undersigned, members of a 
company called the “Independent Union 
Rangers,” of Taylor County, Fla., do agree that 
we will cheerfully obey all orders given by 
the offices we elect over us, that we will bear 
true allegiance to the United States of 
America; that we will not under pain of such 
penalty or punishment as a court-martial 
composed of ten men of the company, ap- 
pointed by the captain, may inflict, given any 
information or speak in the presence of any 
one, even though it be our views and fami- 
lies, of any expedition, raid, or attack that we 
may be about to undertake; that we agree to 
shoot or in some other way destroy any per- 
son or persons who are proven to be spies of 
the enemy, or any person who has carried 
information from our camps to any person 


through whom it may have gotten to the en- 
emy; that all orders issued by our command- 
ing officers relative to the killing of cattle and 
seizure of provisions will be cheerfully obeyed; 
that we agree to bring all property seized on 
our raids and expeditions to such place as our 
commanding officers may direct for the com- 
mon benefit of all concerned, and in case of a 
division the captain shall make such distribu- 
tion as to him seems most just; that we agree 
to make known any meeting or traitorous pro- 
ceedings or any violation of any orders of the 
superior officers, to our captain as soon as pos- 
sible; that we agree to punish by death, or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may in- 
flict, any person who may desert or entice oth- 
ers to do so, or shall treat with contempt his 
officer or weaken his authority in any way, or 


shall plunder or abuse any person known to 

be friendly to us. 
William W. Strickland, C.K. Martin, 
N. D. Poppell, William S. Stanaland, 
James M, Strickland, G. G. Sheffield, 
Ison Sheffield, J.W. Wallace, R. S. 
Stanaland, J.B. Brannon, W.A. 
Brannon, B.A. Driggers, C.E. 
Tullington, M.J. Snipes, FE. Johnson, J. 
Snipes, J. Ayres, W. Martin, J. Martin, J. 
Sapp, D. Sapp, D. Harding, W. Fulford, 
J. Fulford, F. Groomes, J. Johnson, A. 
Kirkland, B. Poppell, E. Bishop, J. 
Bishop, L. Whitehurst, J. Poppell, A. 
Starling, P. Snipes, P. Poppell.” 


Source: OR, Series I, Volume 53, 
pp. 318-319 
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. Buker, George E., Blockaders, Refugees, 


and Contrabands, (Tallahassee: 1993), p. 
98; Florida Sentinel, April 28, 1863. 


. J.B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at 


the Confederate States Capitol, Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1866. 


. Official Records of the Union and Confed- 


erate Navies in the War of the Rebellion 
(hereafter ORN), Series I, Volume 17, p. 
650. 


. OR, Series I, Vol. 35, Part I, pp. 564, 566; 


Florida A Hundred Years Ago, Florida Li- 
brary & Historical Commission, Civil 
War Centennial Committee, entry for 
February 3 & 4, 1864. 


. OR, Series 1, Vol.53, p. 321 
. ibid, 317 


Hankins, 3. 


. Susan Bradford Eppes, Through Some 


Eventful Years (Macon Georgia, The J. W. 
Burke Company: 1926), p. 223. 


. Ibid., 223-24. 


The author interviewed Mary Whitfield 
and Ted Carlton at the Taylor County 
Historical Society in Perry. Both of Ted’s 
grandmothers (Susan Caroline Groom 
and Martha Fulford) and two of his 
great-grandmothers (Elizabeth Groom 
and Sivil Fulford) were prisoners at 
Camp Smith. 


. OR, Series I, Vol.53, p. 319. “Florida Roy- 


als” was a new title adopted by Strick- 
land’s band. 


. ibid, 317-18, 320. 
. ORN, Series I, Vol. 17, p. 732; Buker, pp. 


115, 130. 


- OR, Series I, Vol. 35, Pt. I, p. 64. 

. OR, Series I, Vol. 53, pp. 349-351. 

. Milton Letter Book, FSA, July 19, 1864. 
. Allen Gerrell Jr., The Civil War in and 


Around St. Marks, Florida, 91; OR, Series 
I, Vol. 49, Part I, pp. 58-59, 70; ORN, Se- 
ries I, Vol. 17, pp. 812-14. 


. The authority for Strickland’s decision is 


W. T. Cash, Taylor County History, in 
Florida Historical Quarterly, Vol. 27. 
Cash does not cite a source, but the deci- 
sion would have been consistent both 
with Strickland’s attitude towards au- 
thority and his distaste for the carnage 
of war. 


. Bearss, Edwin C., Federal Expedition 


Against St. Marks Ends at Natural Bridge, 
in Florida Historical Quarterly, Vol. 45, 
p.369; Hankins, 21-22. 


. Brannon, John R.B., born in Madison 


County in 1840, enlisted 8/20/61, Talla- 
hassee, wounded at Sharpsburg in Sep- 
tember 1862, furloughed 10/30/62 to 
Florida, absent on future rolls, listed as 
deserter February 1864, enlisted in Inde- 
pendent Union Rangers, enlisted 4/6/64 
Company D, 2 Florida (U.S.) Cavalry. 
Biographical Rosters, Volume I, 252. 


. Loomis Langdon Letters, FSA, Series 


M91-10. 


, Battle of Sailor’s Creek — Amelia, Virginia 


>135" Anniversary 2 


Living History & Battle Weekend 
April 8-9, 2000 


Civil War encampment & battle reenactment on 321 acres of Sailor’s Creek Battlefield 
Historical State Park, Army Commanders: CS- Chuck Hillsman & US-Dana Heim. 
Special Campaign march organized by 5th battalion. Located off Route 307. 


Experience the last major battle of the war in Virginia 


Saturday, April 8 & Sunday, April 9 
Hillsman House Tours - Circa 1750, this house was used as a field hospital after the battle 
Living History Program - 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Including, Medical - Infantry - Artillery Demonstrations in and around the Hillman House 
Music - Japhers “Authenti¢ Sandy River Minstrels 
Saturday, April 8 
Tactical- Fight 6 March 

on the roads and fields of Leés Retreat 
Authentic Civil War Wedding 

1:00 p.m. at the Hillsman House 


All proceeds benefit Sailors Creek Battlefield Historical State Park, Amelia, Virginia. Hosted by 
Saylers Creek Reenactment & Preservation Committee, Inc. 


Sunday, April 9 
Battle Reenactment 
1:30 p.m. Battle of Hillsmaris Farm 


www.saylerscreel.org * serpe@hovac.com ¢ Toth@aol.com 


SCRPC -Wendy Lee Oliver 804-223-2053 or Twin Lakes State Park 804-392-3435 


RARE = Extremely Limited 


Genuine Cypress Boards 


Reclaimed From Civil War Ammunition Bunkers 
Machined, laminated, and designed for contemporary use. 


e 9”, 12” Serving Boards 
$90.00 + $4.95 shipping and handling 


© 7” x 4”x 2” Boxes with Covers 
$195.00 + $6.95 shipping and handling 


Continental U.S.A. — Checks and money orders only 


Subject to Prior Sale 


Note: Some items will include unique marks, such as nail holes, 
which remain from the original use of the wood. All items 
will be accompanied by a certificate of authenticity. 


Wilmot Woodworks 
11475 Commercial Avenue 
P.O. Box 250, Richmond, Illinois 60071 
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reauers location in 1999) 
® Monocacy National Battlefield - 
135" Anniversary of “the battle that saved] 
__ Washington” 
| © South Mountain battlefield 


= War Correspondents Memorial Arch 
® Barbara Fritchie House 
= Lamar Heritage & Cultural Center 


® Multi-day Civil War bike tours 


& so close. 


= GETTYSBURG, PA 
r ~~ Nn 
ANTIETAM, MOks RICK 
al HARPERS © = BALTIMORE 
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DECISIVE COMMAD NDS 


“HUGE 29° x 2" Hard UV Coated “A Civil War 


“428 Highty Detailed Civil War Plastic Figures, Strategy Game = 


25mm Infantry & Cavalry (In Several 
Different Poses), Artillery & Wagons 

**Unique Stacking Blocks For Increasing 
Combat Strength 

“Entry Markers, Bonus Command & 

Combat Cards, Severed Supply Line Cards 
(all laminated for long use) 

**Easy-To-Learn Instruction Booklet With Rules 
Summarized On Game Information Cards 
(one for each player) 

**Unique Turn Command Sheets 
For Recording Actions . . . and much more 


$86.50 


>|us $7.50 Shipping & Handling 
(NC residents add 6% sales tax) 


fe Place An Order Call Toll Free: 


192 ‘Covered Bridge Lane 
Sanford, North Carolina 27330 


REINFORCEMENTS 


MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE!!! 


Nobody even comes close to building 

a Civil War tent with as much atten- 

tion to reinforcing the stress areas as 

Panther. Our extra heavy duty reinfor- 

cing is just one of the added features 

that makes Panther tentage the best 

you can buy! 

© Send for our FREE Civil War Tent 
flyer, or GET IT ALL WITH... 

O PANTHER’S Catalog No. 11...$2.00 


180 pages of the best 
selection of historical 
re-enactment items 
from Medieval era to 
Civil War era. Includes 
over 60 pages on our 
famous tents and a 
4color section. 


Your $2. cost is refun- 
dable with first order. 
SEND for copy TODAY 304)462-7718 


P.O. Box 32NS 


Aaron Bowers Miniatures ..........ccsssssecssesssseseseeesserses 5 


Abraham Lincoln Bookshop 
ACW Trust ..........0:+ 
Americana Tours 
As One Products ..... 
Atlanta History Center .... 
Blackstone Audiobooks 
Brian & Maria Green Collectibles ...... 
Butter mut Se BU sec sssscveciecsscesncstcasasscecossescovesestvectes 89 


CB Educational Materials .......s:csssssecssssssesessseeesssnsees 95 
Chambersburg Chamber Ted Alexander Tours....cover 3 
Chuck Cillo Collectors Show .. . 90 
Corinth Area Tourist Council .. 
CSA Galleries 
Dave Taylor's Antiques 
Dixie Gun Works 
Dj Reilly Insurance Agency 

Dover Publications ............. - 
Farnsworth House Books/Military Impressions ....... 94 
Frederick County Tourism... 
POGBWEE COND: |, <oseassearstintusce’ 
Gettysburg Frame Shop 


Grand Illusions . 
H-Bar Enterprises 
Hinze Civil War Tours . 
History Meets the Arts 
Institute for Civil War Research .. 
Kirchner Print: <..ce:sccsssssosssseseosecseses 
Legendary Arms ......scsssescsseeeseees 
Little Bighorn Associates ............ 
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The Best Tenus in History 


Normantown WV 25267 


Ask About Civil War Society Discounts from These Fine Advertisers 


commander. 


Lloyds Gallery «0... ... inside front cover 
McFarland and Co. .. 
Military Miniatures Warehouse 
Morningside Bookshop 
Museum of the Confederacy 
Naval Institute Press ............ 
Olde Soldier Books ...... 
Pamplin Historical Park .. 
Panther Lodges ............ 
Patrick Cleburne Society 
Penn State Monte Alto 
Prairie State Press ..........sse 
Rank & File Publications 7 
ReMD OS FSO G5 ccc tececeesscosvsss spannssabscsortnasndcuaniatbesthets 3 


94 


Saratoga Soldier Shop...... 90 
Saylers Creek Reenactment & Preservation 22 
Ship Island EXcUrSiONS .......-.ccssesssessvssensssnssessesseseessece 90 


Silent Sentinel Studio 
Stackpole BOOKS .....c.scsssscessseeveeeee 
Surrat House Museum .. 
Tara Hall 
The Horse Soldier 
Thomas Publications 
Vicksburg Visitors Bureau ........... 

Vintage Print HOuSe ...........sceeeeesees a 
West Virginia Independence Hall ... 
White Star Battlefield Tours 
Wilmot Woodworks .........00ss:sseesees0es 
Wizard of Uzz Strategy Game 
Zeichner Prints ..... 
ZIBI Video Co, .. 


The Civil War Society 


Our 18th Year of Great Civil War Tours 


yL CWS First Millennium Conference J 4 


START MAKING PLANS NOW TO FIT THIS SPECIAL EVENT into your schedule. While 
providing an opportunity to study two of the lesser known aspects of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, the conference has as its wider theme the generalship of Robert E. Lee. Taking 
as its starting point the special Lee issue of North & South (due out in April), the theme of 
the weekend will explore the strengths and weaknesses of the Confederacy’s greatest 


This conference will set the standard for those to come—in which a main feature will 
be the chance to interact with leading historians. 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE 
June 9-11, 2000 * Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
FEATURING 

GARY W. GALLAGHER author of The Confederate War and editor of Lee the Soldier 
JOHN Y. SIMON, editor of the U.S. Grant Papers. 
GORDON RHEA, author of The Battle of Spotsylvania Courthouse 
and the Road to Yellow Tavern 
PETER CARMICHAEL, author of Lee’s Young Artillerist: W.R.J. Pegram 
KENT MASTERSON BROWN, former editor of Civil War magazine, currently 
working on a book on the retreat from Gettysburg. 
PAT BRENNAN, author of Secessionville 
KEITH POULTER, publisher-editor of North & South 
Gary Gallagher, Keynote Speaker Some of the themes we will 
explore are: was Lee too audacious? What kind of war should the Con- 
federacy have waged? What went wrong at Gettysburg? 


Gary Gallagher 


THE TOURS 
THE SECOND DAY AT GETTYSBURG was 
the most costly for both sides. Much attention 
has been given to the assaults against the Union 
left flank—against Little round Top and Devil's 
Den— but relatively little to the brigades 
which assaulted the federal lines further to the 
north. The first of this year’s Civil War society 
walking tours will follow the fortunes of these 
brigades. 

SATURDAY MORNING—Participants will 
follow the path of Joseph Kershaw’s brigade 
as it first found, then fixed, the shoulder of 
Sickles’ Salient. 

SUNDAY MORNING—Retrace the path of 
Barksdale’s Mississippians as they advanced to 
drive in the anchor of Sickles’ position. The 
supporting role of Semmes’ and Wofford’s bri- 
gades will also be addressed. 

PRINCIPAL BATTLEFIELD GUIDE— Hans 
Henzel, former marine lieutenant colonel, cur- 
rently licensed battlefield guide and adjunct 
instructor for staff rides with the Army Staff 
College. 


Call or Write for Reservations and 
More Information: (800)247-6253 
The Civil War Society 
33756 Black Mountain Rd., Tollhouse, CA 93667 


Join the Civil War Society * Promote Civil War 
Education ® Enjoy the fellowship of people who share 


ONLY 


your Civil War interests ® Receive Great Society Benefits 


The Civil War Society was established in 1983 to promote accurate education about the Civil War. Among its programs and 
publications are: North & South—the Society’s official magazine * The Society’s National Civil War Contest for Students in 
Grades 9-12 ® The North & South National Photo Contest ® Society Tours and Seminars 


NORTH & SOUTH is the youngest Civil War publication, yet has already established a reputation second to none. Our aim is to provide fresh 
material on the Civil War era, material that is also accurate and balanced. Our contributors include most of the leading historians in the field. 


CONFERENCES —For sixteen years the Society has brought battlefields to life through its program of tours and seminars. Now under the leader- 
ship of North & South we plan to continue and build upon this fine tradition. Our conferences will include both a “tour” and a “seminar” 
element, and a defining feature will be the opportunity to interact with leading historians. 


In the Next Issue of North & South 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM enables members to 
play a personal part in disseminating accurate Civil War 
history by designating a deserving nonprofit organiza- 
tion to receive a complementary subscription to North & 
South magazine. You can give your local library, elemen- 
tary or high school, Boy/Girl Scout troop, or any other 
similar organization seven yearly issues [how do I word 
this?] of the most highly regarded magazine in the Civil 
War field, and it’s absolutely free! 

MEMBERSHIP INCLUDES: Seven issues of North & South— 
a full year of America’s premier Civil War magazine @ 
Our handsome Society lapel pin ll The opportunity to 
obtain a Civil War Society Visa or MasterCard with a por- 
tion of every pruchase going toward historic preserva- 
tion M@ A personalized parchment membership certifi- 
cate, perfect for framing Mi The Guide to Civil War 
Research: an exhaustive reference piece chock full of use- 
ful information for casual readers and seasoned histori- 
ans alike Mi Our exclusive Guide to Civil War Armies 
available only to Society members. This reference card 
will remain your reading companion with every book and 
battlefield tour Ml The Civil War 200 Classics of Civil 
War Literature selected by Gary W. Gallagher Whether 
your interest is in building a comprehensive personal li- 
brary or a thorough reading list, these top 200 titles area 
great starting point. PLUS discounts on all Society Tours, 
Seminars, and Official Products 


Call 800-247-6253 
and sign up today! 
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THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse CA 93667 


Meeting of the Armies: The First Day 
at Gettysburg — One day bus and 


walking tour. Led by J. Michael Miller 


July 29, 2000 
call 800-247-6253 for details 


Mails to subscribers on April 14, on sale over the counter May 4. 


FOREMOST GENERAL of the Confed- 
eracy, icon of the Lost Cause. In recent years 
a spate of books has sought to demolish 
Robert E. Lee’s reputation as a “great cap- 
tain.” Our special issue takes a cool look at 
the views of critics and admirers alike, ex- 
amining Lee’s skill at the strategic, opera- 
tional, and tactical levels. Among the topics 
discussed will be Lee’s understanding of the 
strategic needs of the Confederacy, whether 
he was too committed to the offensive, 
whether he pursued his objectives in the 
optimum manner, his contribution to the 
maintenance of Confederate morale, and his 
strengths and weaknesses as a battlefield 
commander. Peter Carmichael, Gary 
Gallagher, Joseph Harsh, Alan Nolan, and Gordon Rhea discuss these and other 
questions, while Pat Brennan contributes a thoughtful memoir on “Lee’s Twi- 
light Years.” Whatever your views on Lee, this issue will be enlightening. 


“Your magazine is exceptional. 
The most accurate and fulfilling.” 


—Robert Renard, USN Rtd., Albany, GA 
ee 


Solve your present-buying problems, and 
add free magazines to your own subscription! 


A subscription to North & South makes a magnificant gift the recipent will 
enjoy all year round, And for each gift subscription you purchase, you get one 
FREE bonus issue added to your own subscription. 


Do Your Friends a Favor ¢ Do Your Favorite Magazine a Favor 
Do Yourself a Favor 


Complete the Feedback Card and mail it in together with payment for your 
friends’ subscriptions. Make sure you include your own name and address as 
well, or call toll free below. Subscriptions: $24.95 for 6 issues, $47.95 for 12 
(Canada $29.95/$57.95; foreign $49.95/ $97.95; U.S. funds only), Add $20.00 
for Civil War Society membership. 


LEE: THE TWILIGHT YEARS ~ PAT BRENNAN 


_ ORDER TODAY (800) 546-6707 => == 
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Watching the cannonade from the crest of Cemetery Hill, 
Major Thomas Osborn, commanding the Army of the 
Potomac’s 11th Corps artillery, noted the initial success of 
the Confederate gunners. “From the first shot they had our 
range and elevation exactly, and the havoc among my guns, 
men, horses and ammunition chests was fearful,” he wrote. 
“Guns were hit and knocked off their carriages, ammunition 
chests were blown up and horses were going down by the 
half-dozen.” But then his men went to work and quickly 
disrupted the Rebel fire: “after our guns began to play upon 


them, they fired very wildly”! 
And so it went throughout the next hour 
or so. Confederate batteries destroyed 
some guns and prevented others from 
firing at the infantry, but it was not 
enough to accomplish their goal of stop- 
ping Federal artillery from decimating 
the attack. Their opponents were well 
prepared and did their jobs efficiently 
and professionally. In the end, the Army 
of the Potomac gunners withstood the 
war’s most intense artillery bombard- 
ment, devastated the attacking infantry, 
and contributed much to the failure of 
Pickett’s Charge. 


HE PLANNERS of the charge 

believed that in order for the in- 

fantry to break the Federal line, 

Confederate artillery must pre- 
vent the Federal artillery from firing on 
the attacking infantry. They knew that the 
Army of Northern Virginia faced a de- 
cided disadvantage in their weapons and 
ammunition. It was a familiar problem, 
having been a part of their experience in 
all the battles fought over the preceding 
two years. Their goal was a difficult one, 
and every aspect of the challenge was 
carefully planned. To achieve their goal, 
they issued carefully developed orders: as 
many guns as possible, from all three 
corps, would participate; they would fire 
slowly and carefully, by battery, at spe- 
cific targets. When the infantry stepped 
off, all the available guns would charge 
with them, firing as they moved.” 

Much went wrong. The Confed- 
eracy’s inability to manufacture enough 
good quality ammunition led to a disad- 
vantage in ordnance, and shaped the per- 
formance of its officers and men on the 
battlefield. It made it impossible for Con- 
federate gunners to develop the skills 
necessary to consistently hit a target at a 
mile or more, a task complicated on July 
3rd by the undulating terrain of the fields 


between the lines. Inefficient organization 
of the batteries diluted their striking 
power, and confusion in the chain of com- 
mand reduced it further, preventing many 
guns from firing at all. Confederate recon- 
naissance missed a significant concentra- 
tion of Federal guns, leaving them free to 
devastate the right flank of the infantry. 
In previous battles the army had suc- 
ceeded in part because of strong leader- 
ship, but on July 3rd the high command, 
especially Brigadier General William 
Nelson Pendleton, performed poorly and 
failed to mitigate the many problems. 

Despite such daunting, even poten- 
tially prohibitive factors, and in defiance 
of the long odds against them, Confeder- 
ate gunners nevertheless scored some re- 
markable successes. 

In the end, the failure of Confeder- 
ate artillery in Pickett’s Charge was a 
product of the clash of two armies, and 
thus the response by Federal artillerists— 
well led and superbly equipped—was a 
crucial factor. It was equally shaped by the 
prodigious successes of Northern indus- 
trial production and distribution, and the 
organization, leadership and performance 
of the Army of the Potomac artillery. As 
George Pickett allegedly said, “the Yankees 
had a little something to do with it.” 


PRACTICE AND SKILL 


In his evaluation of Confederate ar- 
tillery throughout the war, Edward Por- 
ter Alexander, a lieutenant colonel and 
battalion commander in charge of 
Longstreet’s guns in the charge, made a 
startling comment. The Ordnance De- 
partment in Richmond could not pro- 
duce enough ammunition to allow the 
gunners to practice firing. “The great 
majority of the batteries took the field 
without having ever fired a round in prac- 
tice,” he said, “and passed through the war 
without aiming a gun at any target but 
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Confederate artillery at 
Gettysburg National Military Park, 
far right. of Confederate line. 
Photograph courtesy Chris Heisey 


the enemy.” The order to “save your am- 
munition” was reiterated on every battle- 
field, “and many an awful pounding had 
to be borne in silence from the Yankee 
guns, while every shot was reserved for 
their infantry.”> 

An examination of the limited 
number of battery histories published 
by veterans after the war finds few ac- 
counts of long-range target practice or 
live firing of any sort outside of combat 
situations.4 While this supports 
Alexander’s statement, it is not conclu- 
sive. It is possible that practice-firing 
may have been the sort of routine event 
that was not important enough to be re- 
corded in unit histories, reminiscences 
and the like. But if Confederate gunners 
did indeed fail to fire their weapons ex- 


cept in battle, it must have had a severe 
impact on their long-range accuracy. 
Early in the war, when the batteries were 
in their initial training and had the time 
and opportunity to practice long-range 
firing, they were primarily armed with 
short-range guns, the old 6 pdr. Field 
Gun and the equally short-range 6 and 
12 pdr. Howitzers. All three of these 
weapons had little accuracy over 800 
yards, and were virtually useless at 1,200 
yards,. so logic dictates that long-range 
practice would have been discouraged.° 

Perhaps more importantly, a review 
of the nature of artillery combat before 
Gettysburg is highly suggestive of the ac- 
statement. During 
the first two years of the war most battles 
d, rolling 
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had been fought in the woo 


hills and tangled wilderness of Northern 
Virginia, where the artillery action was 
at short range. In order to gain some 
measure of understanding of the nature 
of artillery combat before Gettysburg, I 
analyzed Confederate post-battle reports 
following three randomly-chosen en- 
gagements. After the First Manassas cam- 
paign, Confederates filed eight reports in 
which they estimated the range at which 
their artillery fired.° They filed eight af- 
ter the Second Manassas campaign, and 
27 more after the Maryland campaign.’ 
Of the 43 citations, none described fir- 
ing at extreme range, above 2,000 yards, 
and only four (9%) noted the range as 


| over 1,500 yards. Nine (21%) were at long 
range (800 to 1,500 yz 
| (19%) estimated medium range, 400 to 


s), while eight 


800 yards. The 22 remaining, over half 
of the total, (51%) were at canister range, 
400 yards and under. Thus long-range 
firing was indeed rare. And if there was 
little or no practice at that distance, the 
gunners on July 3rd could not be called 
well-trained or experienced in the art and 
science of long-range firing. Yet most 
Confederate gunners on July 3rd were 
asked to hit targets at distances between 
750 and 2,000 yards. 

Artillery was the most technologi- 
cally advanced and scientifically demand- 
ing aspect of nineteenth-century warfare. 
d accurately firing a 
n was not easy. The nor- 


Loading, aiming < 
il War ca 
mal gun crew o 
had very specific duties and movements 
that had to be executed at a certain rate 


oven or eight men each 
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and timing to coordinate with the oth- 
ers. It took training and cooperation for 
members of the crew to function to- 
gether. Swabbing the tubes, cutting the 
fuse properly, inserting the friction 
primer and lanyard, even placing the 
powder, fuse and projectile in the tube 
took practice. A crew, or replacements in 
a crew, could not simply be assigned to a 
gun and immediately begin to hit targets 
a mile or more away. Hitting a target at 
1,200 yards or more required knowledge 
of basic geometry and physics. The gun- 
ner had to know the distance and rela- 
tive elevation between the firing point 
and the target, the amount of force ap- 
plied to the projectile, and the correct 
angle of elevation of the tube in order to 
calculate a desired trajectory. 

With primitive range-finding equip- 
ment, or none at all, gunners had to rely 
on eyesight. John Gibbon’s Artillerist 
Manual, the “bible” for gunners both 
North and South, gave explicit instruc- 
tions on how to gauge distance ona field 
of battle. This was so important that Gib- 
bon recommended that it be taught to 
infantry as well as gunners, so that they 
could judge distances between them- 
selves and the enemy. In practice spaces 
should be measured off and men posted 
at various distances, so that the gunners 
could get used to judging distances by 
which parts of the human body were vis- 
ible. He noted that on a clear day, and 
with ordinary sight, at from 190 to 200 
yards, every part of a man’s body can be 
seen. At 600 yards, the head and upper 
and lower parts of the body can be made 
out. From 750 to 800 yards, the body and 
uniform could still be seen. At 900 yards 
only files can still be seen, as well as the 
movement of troops and the dust thrown 
up by a projectile ricocheting on dry 
ground, At 1,100 yards and more, files of 
troops appear like solid masses. 

Note that the greatest distance at 
which this was useful was 1,100 yards. At 
longer distances, the image of the target 
continued to diminish. This is probably 
why Gibbon, in the 1864 edition of his 
manual, told his readers not to try to fire 
at infantry over 1,000 yards unless the 
troops were in dense masses.® 

The most common range-finding 
device, the Pendulum Hausse, consisted 
of a vertical strip of metal with a bulb at 
the bottom, attached to the breech of the 
weapon, It would correct for uneven 


ground, and allowed the gunner to look 
through it down the barrel and through 
the top of the muzzle-sight, to the target. 
Each Hausse was keyed to the specific 
weapon. The Hausse was effective when 
used in siege or coastal heavy artillery, but 
not so effective under the varying condi- 
tions of field combat.” 

The key variable when firing at long 
distances was the degree of elevation of 
the rifled tube.!° Other variables relative 
to the specific weapon in use had to be 
taken into consideration. All guns, even 
of the same type, did not perform iden- 
tically, “Windage,” which is not the wind’s 
effect on the projectile in flight, but the 
effects of the ricochet of the projectile 
along the center of the bore and the re- 
sistance of the air, produced alteration in 
the path of flight. The projectile in flight 
would “drift” in the direction of the twist 
of the rifling of the gun in a rifled 
weapon. 

Proper sighting must be done sys- 
tematically, thus practice and experience 
was of great importance. In the proce- 
dure taught according to the manual, a 
gunner first guessed at how far away the 
target lay. An observer watched the flight 
of the projectile and marked its landing, 
or its explosion. An observer reported to 
the gun or battery commander that the 
shot was off by so much, and the guns 
adjusted to correct its area of impact. 
Preferably, this would be repeated several 
times before the battery began firing for 
effect. This process was not possible for 
Confederate gunners on July 3rd because, 
as they had been throughout the war, they 
were under orders not to “waste” ammu- 
nition. 

Even if the range estimation were 
correct and the gun properly elevated and 
pointed, the appropriate charge of pow- 
der, manufactured to an exact formula 
and with a standard size granule, had to 
be used, and the fuse cut to the correct 
timing. Each projectile had to be perfectly 
manufactured for it to perform as ex- 
pected. If the gun carriage was not on 
level ground, the shell would twist in the 
direction of the lower wheel and thus its 
trajectory would be incorrect. Like a 
shank by a golfer, this was easy to do.!! 

The projectile did not fly through a 
vacuum. Atmospheric conditions and the 
shape of the projectile could affect its 
flight. And of course, if the wind was 
blowing, that too must be entered into 
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the gunner’s calculation.!? Finally, all 
these factors might change from shot to 
shot, and the recoil of the gun further 
complicated matters. The gun might 
bounce back as far as ten feet, so it had to 
be rolled back into place and the process 
repeated. 

In general, Federal gunners routinely 
sighted their guns. During Pickett’s 
Charge Major Thomas Osborn, com- 
manding the 11th Corps artillery on 
Cemetery Hill, walked up and down his 
line, supervising the fire from his guns 
and directing changes in their aim, say- 
ing “take your time and feed it to ‘em.”!3 
The gunners soon had the exact range. 
“Each solid shot or unexploded shell cut 
out at least two men” he noted. “The ex- 
ploding shells took out four, six, eight 
men, sometimes more than that, with 
twice that many turning back.”!4 

An excellent example of the thor- 
oughness of the professional artillerists 
that the Army of the Potomac’s Chief of 
Artillery, Brigadier General Henry J. 
Hunt, had associated himself with and 
the type of men he appointed as corps 
chiefs of artillery, can be seen in an inci- 
dent that happened on July 2nd on East 
Cemetery Hill. When the batteries in 
Colonel Charles Wainwright’s command 
opened fire, he noted that one of them 
was not hitting its target. Captain Michael 
Wiedrich’s 1st New York Light Artillery, 
Battery I, seemed unable to hit Benner’s 


Library of Congress 


Brigadier General Henry Jackson Hunt, 
Chief of Federal Artillery (above); Map 2 op- 
posite, is reproduced from “A Combined and 
Concentrated Fire” (Deployment of the Fed- 
eral Artillery at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863), 
by David Shultz and Richard Rollins, which 
appeared in North & South, vol. 2, #3. 


Hill, much less the enemy guns on its crest. 
The shells from their four 3-inch Ord- 
nance Rifles sailed high over it and disap- 
peared from view. Wainwright sent them 
a courier telling them to fire at 2.5 degrees 
at five seconds. He waited and watched, 
but their accuracy did not improve. The 
batteries next to them were right on tar- 
get, so he knew something was wrong. As 
he rode closer he noted that the gunners 
were extremely excited and seemed to be 
unable to control themselves. Wainwright 
dismounted, set each Pendulum Hausse, 
and cut the fuse correctly. He found that 
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one piece had been firing fifteen-second 
fuses at five degrees of elevation, while 
another used eighteen-second fuses at 
four degrees of elevation.!5 

One searches in vain through Con- 
federate accounts of Gettysburg and 
other battles for a similar account of gun- 
ners using a sighting device, or of a bat- 
talion commander or chief of artillery ex- 
ercising such close supervision of his 
gunners. 

There is much to indicate that un- 
like Hunt’s men, Confederate gunners at 
Gettysburg did not routinely sight their 
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weapons. The quiet period of about two 
hours that preceded the opening of the 
bombardment is legendary; all historians 
have noted it. All accounts essentially 
agree with the timing and duration of the 
quiet period, and the sighting-in of the 
Confederate guns is conspicuous by its 
absence. Ammunition supplies simply 
did not allow it. 

Major Osborn noted that the'greater 
power of the Federal guns provided an- 
other reason why more sighting-in was 
not done by Confederate artillerymen. 
On the morning of the 3rd, even before 
the quiet period, not much happened, 
but on the rare occasions when Confed- 
erates fired, Federal fire quickly forced 
them to stop. 

Occasionally a rebel battery 
would open upon the cemetery, 
evidently with a view to obtain 
the exact elevation and time to 
make their fire effective in the 
p.m.’s work on our position. At 
each attempt we silenced them, 
with but little loss to ourselves.'° 


TERRAIN 


The nature of the terrain between 
Cemetery and Seminary Ridges com- 
pounded the difficulty of hitting a target 
at long range. Topography presented a 
constant problem for Civil War artil- 
lerists, and is among the most over- 
looked factors in the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Evaluation and use of the land 
features of the area is fundamental to the 
success of any military operation. Ac- 
cording to Carl von Clausewitz, terrain 
was one of the key features of 19th cen- 
tury military history. The relationship 
between war and terrain was a “perma- 
nent factor” and “decisive in the highest 
degree” because it shaped military opera- 
tions at all times and in all places. The 
influence of terrain could be seen in the 
very smallest and largest areas. While it 
presented difficulties for both sides, the 
defender usually knew the area far better 
than his opponent. “In these ways the re- 
lationship between warfare and terrain 
determines the peculiar characteristic of 
military action,” he said.!7 

Many accounts of Pickett’s Charge 
describe the land traversed by the attack- 
ers as a valley, or a long slope. It was nei- 
ther. It was (and is) a series of rolling, 
undulating swells. Rolling land creates a 
specific problem for a gunner firing at 
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long range, amounting to an optical illu- 
sion. The target may look a certain dis- 
tance, but it is not. John Gibbon dis- 
cussed this at length in The Artillerist’s 
Manual..'8 

Today one can walk along Seminary 
Ridge near the “point of woods” at Ma- 
jor William T. Poague’s position in front 
of and just south of the Virginia monu- 
ment, and the Federal positions look like 
an easy target. They were not. 

Confederate battery positions along 
Seminary Ridge and the Emmitsburg 
Road ranged from about 540 to 580 feet 
above sea level. The Federal positions 
along Cemetery Ridge ranged from 
around 560 feet at what is now Hancock 
Avenue near the Copse of Trees, to the 
Bryan barn’s 600 feet. The difference in 
elevation, as seen through a field glass at 
a mile or more in distance, may have been 
unnoticeable to the eye. The Federal po- 
sitions may have even appeared to be 
lower, diminished by the distance be- 
tween the two ridges.!? 

One Federal battery commander on 
Cemetery Hill believed that the decep- 
tive height of Cemetery Hill helped throw 
off Confederate gunners. Captain James 
Huntington, commanding the Third Vol- 
unteer Brigade in the Artillery Reserve, 
watched the bombardment from the crest 
of the hill and recalled looking at the Fed- 
eral positions from Confederate lines af- 
ter the battle. “I was surprised to see how 
much higher the hill seemed than when 
one looked down from it. This may ac- 
count for their mistake in elevation,” he 
wrote. “It was a lucky one for us, at all 
events; the bulk of the fire passed over 
our heads, apparently from one to twenty 
feet.”20 

This highlights a key difference be- 
tween the two armies on July 3rd. Con- 
federates, prevented from practicing 
long-range firing by their lack of ammu- 
nition, did not have sufficient experience 
to judge distances and elevations, and 
thus fire accurately at ranges over 1,100 
yards. Despite this, Confederates clearly 
thought they understood both the theo- 
retical problems presented by terrain as 
well as the specific conditions at 
Gettysburg. This must be counted among 
their most important mistakes. 

The failure of the high command— 
Lee, Longstreet and Pendleton—to cor- 
rectly analyze the terrain and their 
enemy’s use of it did not go unnoticed. 


After the war Alexander leveled severe 
criticism at Lee’s decision and planning 
and concluded that little attention had 
been paid to the terrain: 
I have sufficiently discussed, in my 
narrative, the very great mistake 
made, in my judgment, in the 
selection of the point of attack. 
Here again, as when the question 
of the aggressive or the defensive 
was up, on the night of the first 
day, there seems a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the immense figure which 
the character of the ground may 
cut in the results of an aggressive 
fight. Not only was the selection 
about as bad as possible, but there 
does not seem to have been any 
special thought given to the matter. 
It seems to have been allowed 
almost to select itself as if it was a 
matter of no consequence.7! 


FEDERAL ANALYSIS and use of the 
terrain stood in stark contrast. Meade, a 
topographical engineer, thoroughly un- 
derstood the role the lay of the land 
played in combat. As the Pipe Creek Cir- 
cular indicates, he prepared his subordi- 
nates well for the selection of good de- 
fensive positions by carefully informing 
them of the type of ground he sought to 
fight on.?? By the time Meade arrived at 
Gettysburg, his subordinates had control 
of the best terrain available. After he ar- 
rived at about 1:00 a.m. on July 2nd, he 
met with Hancock and Howard, then led 
a reconnoiter of the entire line, as far 
south as Little Round Top. He took his 
chief of artillery and chief of engineers 
with him, as well as two mapmakers. He 
had maps drawn of the positions of the 
two armies and the elevations, and sent 
copies to his corps commanders. 

Lee, by training a topographical en- 
gineer like Meade, apparently did not 
have a map of Gettysburg made during 
the battle, but was satisfied to use com- 
mercially-made maps taken from public 
buildings in Adams County. Between 
their arrival and Pickett’s Charge, Meade 
sent Henry Jackson Hunt to inspect the 
entire line four times, and the chief of ar- 
tillery paid close attention to the nuances 
of the terrain and placed his guns to take 
advantage of them. Pendleton, as we shall 
see, paid scant attention to the terrain. 
He never bothered to inspect his 2nd 
Corps line to evaluate their deployment, 
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allowed Alexander to place Longstreet’s 
guns on July 3rd, and apparently paid 
little attention to the placement of Hill’s 
pieces. The understanding of terrain ex- 
hibited by Meade, Hunt and Warren was 
exactly what Clausewitz had in mind, but 
Lee and Pendleton seemed unaware of its 
importance. The Federal defensive line 
was designed to take advantage of the 
military character of the underlying ter- 
rain. On July 3rd, it paid off handsomely. 

Thus when Confederate gunners 
fired high, or low, or otherwise off-tarS 
get on July 3rd, it was the product of sev= 
eral factors: bad ammunition and fusesg 
their lack of experience due to inadequat€ 
supplies of ammunition, poor leadership= 
and the difficult terrain south of 
Gettysburg. 


Cook collection, Valentine Museum 


Battalion Commander Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward Porter Alexander 


ORGANIZATION AND 
COMMAND 


But firing high or off-target was not 
the only Confederate problem on July 
3rd. The organization of its weapons and 
batteries was so poor, and weakness in 
the Confederate artillery’s chain of com- 
mand so common, that it frequently pre- 
vented them from getting the guns to the 
location at which they were needed. The 
planners of the charge ordered that ev- 
ery available gun be put to use. Yet 82 
artillery pieces failed to fire a single shot 
on the afternoon of July 3rd. That in- 
cluded seventeen 12 pdr. Howitzers, all 
of which were essentially short-range 
weapons.” But it also included 39 Na- 
poleons,4 nine 10 pdr. Parrotts,2> and 


a 


18 Three-inch Ordnance Rifles,*® a to- 
tal of 65 “modern” long-range weapons. 
Since this represents a force equal to 
about 50% of the number of guns active 
in the cannonade, it must be assumed 
that the 82 inactive guns could have 
made a significant difference to the 
artillery’s ability to suppress the Federal 
guns, and in the effectiveness of the 
infantry’s charge. 
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Corps Commander Lieutenant General 
Ambrose Powell Hill 


The absence of 82 guns in this cru- 
cial action can be traced, in one way or 
another, to a flawed chain of command. 
At the beginning of the war Confederate 
artillery did not exist and thus had no co- 
herent structure. Furthermore, few vet- 
eran artillerists were available to take 
charge of the guns and create the neces- 
sary links. What little training that did 
occur was primarily by cadets and recent 
military school graduates, and was lim- 
ited to the mechanics of moving guns and 
the routine of firing. As the war pro- 
gressed, the guns were assigned to vari- 
ous commands, and a chain of command 
gradually built up. But a problem arose 
that haunted the gunners until Gettys- 
burg and beyond: the chain of command 
was vague; more than one officer had the 
authority to deploy and supply each 
piece. In 1861 each battery was assigned 
to an infantry regiment or brigade, and 
took its orders from the officer in com- 
mand of that unit. Artillerists sought to 
take control of their guns and organize 
them at the division level into battalions 
of (normally) four batteries each. Chiefs 


of artillery of the divisions originally had 
little power, but gradually garnered 
more.*’ Pendleton engineered the first 
major artillery reorganization in June, 
1862, with Lee’s blessing. Each division 
chief supposedly had responsibility for all 
batteries in his command, but many bat- 
teries were still attached individually to 
brigades and the chain of command was 
not clear. According to regulations, “A 
battery duly assigned to a brigade will, 
until properly relieved, report to and be 
controlled by the brigade commander.” 
It must also, however, “report to and be 
inspected by the division chief of artil- 
lery, as he may require.” Pendleton also 
wrote his own job description and had it 
blessed in the general order: “The army 
chief of artillery will have general charge 
of that branch of service and special di- 
rection of the general reserve. He will, 
under instructions from the command- 
ing general, see that the batteries are kept 
in as efficient a condition as practicable, 
and so distributed as to promise the best 
results.”28 

Yet throughout the summer and fall 
of 1862 confusion continued to weaken 
the chain of command. Chaos reigned 
among Confederate artillery at Antie— 
tam.?? After Fredericksburg, another re- 
organization reassigned to division and 
corps battalions those batteries that had 
been reporting to brigades. It also gave 
Pendleton more control. “All the battal- 
ions of each corps will be under the com- 
mand of, and will report to, the chief of 
artillery of the corps,” said the general 
order announcing the reorganization. 
“The whole in both corps will be super- 
intended by, and report to, the chief of 
artillery.’>° Despite these orders, some 
batteries continued to be controlled by 
infantry officers. 

The struggle to find an organiza- 
tional pattern that allowed efficient and 
effective use of the guns in combat con- 
tinued right up to the battle of Gettys- 
burg. The third major attempt to con- 
struct an efficient organization, imple- 
mented after Chancellorsville, again 
sparked and carried out by Pendleton 
with Lee’s concurrence, shaped the chain 
of command in Pennsylvania. Pendleton 
abolished the army’s Reserve Artillery 
that he had commanded and organized 
two reserve battalions for each corps. The 
confusion between brigade and division 
level control was finally dissolved. 


But another area of control was left 
vague. The order told the corps chiefs of 
artillery to report through artillery chan- 
nels to Pendleton, but also to keep their 
corps commanders informed and make 
reports required by them. It placed the 
corps artillery under the corps com- 
mander in battle but also permitted the 
army chief of artillery, using the com- 
manding general’s authority, to “com- 
mand the artillery on any part of the line, 
and use it at such points as may be 
needed.”! Pendleton had given up com- 
mand of the reserve artillery in order to 
work from a higher plane of perspective, 
in command of the entire artillery of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, much like 
Hunt. Butas in the chain of command of 
the Army of the Potomac, the relation- 
ship between the chief of artillery and the 
corps commander was not entirely clear. 

Who ranked whom on the field of 
battle? Who controlled, and was respon- 
sible for, placement of the guns? For su- 
pervising the ammunition, including its 
availability? Those with authority to de- 
ploy guns in combat included the battery 
commander; the division-level artillery 
battalion commander (aka the division 
chief of artillery) and infantry com- 
mander; the corps’ battalion command- 
ers (two in each corps), the corps’ chief 
of artillery, and the corps commander; as 
well as the army’s chief of artillery. In ad- 
dition, according to Longstreet, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel E.P. Alexander was tempo- 
rarily in “command” of the guns of 
Longstreet’s and Hill’s Corps on July 2nd 
and 3rd. Thus each gun in Longstreet and 
Hill’s Corps could be ordered about by 
no fewer than eight individuals. It could 
be even more chaotic if the battery or bat- 
talion were broken up because some of 
the guns were not useful in a given situa- 
tion, as on the afternoon of July 3. Officers 
potentially responsible for making sure 
each gun had sufficient ammunition in- 
cluded all those listed, as well as each di- 
vision, corps and army chief of ordnance, 
a total of at least eleven individuals! 

Perhaps the most famous story as- 
sociated with the Confederate artillery in 
Pickett’s Charge, the tale of the “missing 
Howitzers,” illustrates the confusion in 
the chain of command. Virtually every ac- 
count of the charge, beginning with E. P. 
Alexander and James Longstreet, has told 
it, including those of George Stewart and 
Edwin Coddington.*2 
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Army of Northern Virginia Artillery, July 3, 1863 


Brigadier General William Nelson Pendleton, Chief of Artillery 
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1, Two Ordnance Rifles, detached to Manly’s battery on the 
3rd, engaged in cannonade. 

2. Howitzers charged with Alexander, Parrotts apparently 

did not, 

All took part in cannonade, but exhausted ammunition 

at end, did not charge. 

4. Allin cannonade, ran out of ammunition, withdrawn 
from line, 

5. Two Howitzers disabled, battery given two 10 pdr. 

Parrott rifles captured from Smith’s battery on July 2nd, 

fired on 3rd. 

On right flank, against Little Round 
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8. “Heavy losses.” 

9. Gave signal for start. 

10. One gun charged 450 yards forward. 

11. Detached to railroad. 

12. One Parrott disbled on July Ist with a shell lodged in 
the bore. Detached to Cavalry on July 3rd. 

13. Detached on July 3rd to guard flank, not engaged. One 
gun disabled, replaced with a Napoleon captured by 
Hays on July Ist. 

14, Parrotts fired from Rail Road Cut. 

15, eran Rae Reed Cut 

16. disabled on July 2nd. 

17. Fired fom neat Fairfield Road. 
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The story according to Alexander 
goes like this. Just before the cannonade 
began, William Nelson Pendleton offered 
Alexander the use of nine 12-Pdr. How- 
itzers from the 3rd Corps, saying that Hill 
could not use guns of such short range. 
Alexander gladly accepted and went to re- 
ceive the guns under temporary com- 
mand of Major Charles Richardson, sec- 
ond in command of Lt. Col. John 
Garnett’s battalion, assigned to Major 
General Henry Heth’s division. Alexander 
met Richardson and guided him into 
place under cover, close in rear of the 
forming column with orders to remain 
until sent for, intending to take them with 
the column when it advanced. When 
Alexander sent a courier to bring them 
up, they were gone. Here is the core of 
Alexander’s account from his private 
memoir: 

My 75 guns had all been carefully 
located and made ready for an 
hour, while the infantry brigades 
were still not set in their proper 
positions, and I was waiting for 
the signal to come from 
Longstreet, when it occurred to 
me to send for the nine howitzers 
under Richardson, that they 
might lead in the advance for a 
few hundred yards before coming 
into action. Only after the 
cannonade had opened did I 
learn that the guns had been 
removed and could not be found. 
It afterward appeared that 
Pendleton had withdrawn four of 
the guns, and that Richardson 
with the other five, finding 
himself in the line of the Federal 
fire during Hill’s cannonade, had 
moved off to find cover.*? 


In fact, Richardson had nine rifled 
guns, not Howitzers. On July 3rd, Garnett 
commanded four batteries, totaling four 
Napoleons, seven Ordnance Rifles, two 
10 pdr. Parrott Rifles, and two 12 pdr. 
Howitzers. He stated in his report that 
on July 2nd Richardson commanded the 
“nine rifled pieces of the battalion.” 
Garnett said that “the remaining six guns 
(four Napoleons and two howitzers | sic]) 
bore no part in these actions. ..”>4 Thus 
Major Richardson commanded the seven 
Ordnance Rifles and two 10 pdr. Parrott 
Rifles, not nine Howitzers. On the 3rd, 
Garnett ordered Richardson to move to 


the right of Major Willie Pegram’s bat- 
talion, on the right of Hill’s corps and not 
far from Alexander’s position. He did not 
order Richardson to go to Alexander with 
his guns; Pendleton did, and apparently 
didn’t bother to inform Garnett or the 
battery commanders. Thus because of 
Pendleton’s negligence, nine long-range 
guns, the equivalent of slightly more than 
two full batteries, saw no action. 

We can only guess why Alexander 
mistook the nine rifles for Howitzers and 
did not immediately add them to his line. 
Perhaps in the heat of the preparations 
for the cannonade he met Richardson 
and, without ever actually seeing the 
guns, directed him to move them to a 
certain spot, and Richardson did not cor- 
rectly inform him that he brought rifles, 
not Howitzers. It may also be that this 
bit of confusion was a product of the col- 
lapse of the chain of command. As it 
turned out, none of Garnett’s fifteen guns 
participated in the cannonade. 

The case of the “missing Howitzers” 
illustrates at least four different types of 
confusion in the artillery’s chain of com- 
mand. Too many individuals held au- 
thority to issue orders controlling the 
guns. No fewer than nine officers had au- 
thority to move each of Richardson’s 
guns, including the battery commanders; 
Richardson and battalion commander 
Garnett; Henry Heth, the original divi- 
sion commander, (who was active in the 
planning of the charge) and his replace- 
ment, James J. Pettigrew; R. Lindsey 
Walker, the corps chief of artillery and 
his corps commander, A.P. Hill; the 
army’s Chief of Artillery, William Nelson 
Pendleton; and, at least in theory, E. P. 
Alexander. In this case, at least four men 
(Pendleton, Garnett, Richardson and 


Alexander) ordered these guns about on 
July 3rd, and that does not include their 
original battery commanders. It is not 
surprising that when Alexander went to 
get the guns for the charge someone had 
moved them and he did not know who 
had done so, nor their new location. 

Part of the confusion over the “miss- 
ing Howitzers” can be traced to another 
basic flaw in the organization of Confed- 
erate artillery. In effect, a new battalion 
was temporarily created, which led to 
confusion in the chain of command and 
even the location of some guns. Each bat- 
tery had two types of guns, rifles for long- 
range work and smoothbores (all How- 
itzers were smoothbores) for short-range. 
This often meant that not all guns could 
be used at the same time. On July 3rd the 
short range guns were virtually useless in 
the cannonade, so they were moved away 
from the battery commander and put 
under the control of someone else. Each 
battery (and battalion) became not one 
organization, but two (and sometimes 
more), with two commanders, and even 
two locations. In many situations the 
commander of the detached guns was an 
officer subordinate to the battery com- 
mander, which at least meant that the bat- 
tery commander knew the whereabouts 
of his guns. In other situations, as in this 
one, the guns were parceled out to offic- 
ers not in the battery. On July 3rd no one 
knew the location of all the army’s guns, 
including the one man who certainly 
should have, Chief of Artillery William 
Nelson Pendleton. 

As if the division of the batteries into 
two or more organizations and the cre- 
ation of temporary units wasn’t compli- 
cated enough, many batteries had more 
than one variety of each type of weapon. 


PARROTT RIFLE 
Courtesy Manassas National 
Battlefield Park 
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Thus some batteries gave ordnance of- 
ficers fits, requiring three or even four dif- 
ferent types of ammunition.*> 


US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


Lieutenant Colonel Freeman McGilvery 
of the Artillery Reserve 


The disappearance of the army’s 
Reserve Artillery added a major element 
to the problem. The army had had an in- 
dependent, organized reserve until the 
Spring of 1863, when Pendleton led a 
move to dismantle it. At Gettysburg each 
corps in the Army of Northern Virginia 
had two battalions of reserve artillery, 
controlled by the chief of artillery of the 
corps. Each corps commander used these 
guns in tandem with his troops, and not 
with the needs of the army as a whole in 
mind. On this day the reserve battalions 
were deployed in line, with no long-range 
guns available to be used in special cir- 
cumstances, or so they thought. 

But guns not in use were not sent to 
a corps reserve battalion, or to a central 
army reserve under the control of a 
single officer, as were the Federal guns. 
They were deployed by battery or bat- 
talion commanders on an individual 
basis. Thus when batteries began to run 
out of ammunition, or when guns were 
damaged, no reinforcements were pos- 
sible, even though 82 guns were sitting 
idle. As far as the rest of the army was 
concerned, they had disappeared. In- 
stead of the reserve guns forming a co- 
herent, useful unit, as the Federal reserve 
did under Brigadier General Robert O. 
Tyler, they were completely disorganized, 


scattered, and spread out all along the 
Confederate line, where they were of 
little value. 

Another important failure by the 
artillery during Pickett’s Charge can be 
traced directly to the confusion in its 
chain of command. As indicated in the 
first part of this essay, a key part of Lee’s 
conception of the charge was the inclu- 
sion of all the artillery as close support.*© 
Alexander got 18 guns going forward, a 
small fraction of the 75 he commanded, 
and an even smaller fraction of the total 
of 228 available. Not a single gun from 
the other two corps advanced with the 
infantry, though Major William Poague 
had his guns ready to go.>” This must be 
counted as a major failure to execute the 
plans of the charge. According to 
Alexander, by the end of the cannonade, 
the rest of Longstreet’s guns were either 
low or out of ammunition, or disabled. 
But what about the guns of Hill’s and 
Ewell’s corps? The answer will be sug- 
gested later in this article. 

In contrast, Federal artillery came 
into the battle with superior organization 
in all aspects discussed in this section. 
Each of their batteries had uniform weap- 
ons, and could be used very efficiently as 
a single fighting force or in conjunction 
with others. There was no confusion 
among Federals similar to the fiasco suf- 
fered by Alexander. The Army of the 
Potomac had a distinct advantage in its 
Artillery Reserve. The new guns were ef- 
fective and had piles of ammunition. On 
July 3rd the Artillery Reserve contained 
all or part of 18 batteries, totaling 81 guns. 
They stood ready to be sent to a critical 
spot at a moment's notice. As we shall see, 
they played a crucial role in the defeat of 
the Confederate attack. 


MCGILVERY’S 
PHANTOM LINE 


Confederate artillery could not pre- 
vent Federal guns from devastating the 
infantry if all the enemy guns were not 
located and targeted. The impact of the 
terrain on Confederate artillery has al- 
ready been discussed in terms of the dif- 
ficulty of hitting a known target at a 
range of a mile or more, but terrain also 
played a key role by preventing the Con- 
federate artillery from seeing some of the 
Federal artillery. There is considerable 
evidence that on July 3rd the planners, 


including Pendleton and Lee, did not see 
a major concentration of Federal artil- 
lery south of the Copse of Trees, com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Freeman McGilvery 
of the Artillery Reserve, that became an 
important factor in the repulse of 
Pickett’s Charge. 

Robert E. Lee habitually did his own 
reconnaissance. Private Bart Johnson, a 
skirmisher with Barksdale’s old brigade 
stationed east of the Emmitsburg Road, 
watched as Lee and Longstreet discussed 
the placement of artillery on the high 
ground along the Emmitsburg Road. The 
reconnaissance was not a simple task. 
Walking along Seminary Ridge today, one 
can still see what the planners could see, 
and develop an understanding of what 
they could not see. From most points in 
front of the woods the locations of 
McGilvery’s guns cannot be seen, even 
with field glasses. 

Two elevations rise between the 
ridges occupied by the armies, blocking 
the view of south Cemetery Ridge and 
McGilvery’s line from Seminary Ridge. 
Along the Emmitsburg Road, at and just 
north of the Klingle house, the high 
ground rises up to 40 feet above much of 
Seminary Ridge. A smaller, unnamed 
knoll—today heavily wooded but then 
treeless—rises along Plum Run west of 
Cemetery Ridge. Federal guns sitting on 
the military crest of Cemetery Ridge just 
east of this small knoll could (and did) 
fire obliquely, northwest, and hit Briga- 
dier General James Kemper’s right flank 
as it crossed the Emmitsburg Road and 
moved north toward the Angle. If they 
fired directly west, they were forced to 
arch their shot over the knoll in order to 
hit Alexander’s guns or Pickett’s infan- 
try. Unseen from Seminary Ridge, it was, 
in effect, a “masked battery.” 

The entire Federal Artillery Reserve 
sat in the low ground between Cemetery 
Ridge and the Baltimore Pike. Between 
approximately 6:00 and 8:30 a.m. on July 
3rd, Lieutenant Colonel Freeman Mc- 
Gilvery, commanding a reserve brigade, 
set up a line of 39 guns several hundred 
yards to the north and west, on the west- 
ern slope of Cemetery Ridge, south of the 
Copse of Trees. 

The timing is important because if 
the decision to launch Pickett’s Charge 
was made as early as 6:00, 7:00, or even 
8:00 a.m., and everything indicates that 
it was made quite early, those who 
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planned the charge could not see Mc- 
Gilvery’s line because it was not there, or 
only small parts of it were present, when 
the examination of the field took place. 
Furthermore, even after its solidification 
around 8:30 a.m., McGilvery’s line was 
difficult, and from most locations impos- 
sible, to see from Seminary Ridge. The 
spot now occupied by the Pennsylvania 
Monument was a knoll, perhaps 20 feet 
or more higher than it is today. It was lev- 
eled when the monument was con- 
structed. McGilvery’s right flank was 
about 100 yards northwest of the present 
monument, along the military crest of the 
ridge, below the geographic crest. It was 
also about 100 to 150 feet lower than the 
base of today’s monument.°? 


Historians have essentially 
ignored Pendleton. Many 
lower-ranking officers such as 
Lewis Armistead, are much 
more familiar to readers of 
subjects on the war. 


Post-battle reports by Federal bat- 
tery commanders in McGilvery’s com- 
mand indicate that they were not primary 
targets during the cannonade. Most re- 
marked about how little they suffered. In 
fact, only one battery, Captain James 
Thompson’s Pennsylvania Light Artillery, 
Consolidated Batteries C and F, was hit 
by Confederate fire, and that occurred 
only after they opened up at Hancock’s 
command and against Hunt's orders, fif- 
teen to thirty minutes after the cannon- 
ade began. Even then, they were the tar- 
get of only two Confederate guns that had 
moved up to the Emmitsburg Road. Since 
this was after the cannonade had begun, 
they were secondary, not primary tar- 
gets.* They would not have been targets 
at all, had Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock not ordered them to open fire 
and drawn the attention of Confederate 
gunners along the Emmitsburg Road. 
This surely means that the Confederate 
high command did not see McGilvery’s 
line, for they certainly would have under- 
stood the damage so many guns could do 
to their right flank. 

The Confederate planners’ failure to 
see McGilvery’s line can hardly be over- 
emphasized. From the Federal point of 
view these guns were perfectly placed. As 
Kemper’s men crossed the Emmitsburg 


Road and marched up the Plum Run Val- 
ley, their right flank came within about 
350 yards of McGilvery’s guns. They were 
an easy target, and the Federal gunners 
poured it on. “Several (batteries were) 
badly shaken up and successively driven 
from their position to the rear.”*! When 
Wilcox’s and Lang’s brigades came to- 
ward them, McGilvery turned his guns 
on them and had “a raking fire through 
all three of these lines.” The result was 
devastating. “In a few minutes, instead of 
a well-ordered line of battle,” he said, 
“there were broken and confused masses, 


and fugitives fleeing in every direction.”* 


THE FAILURE OF WILLIAM 
NELSON PENDLETON 


The failure to properly evaluate the 
terrain of Pickett’s Charge; poor artillery 
organization; chaotic and confusing com- 
mand structure; lack of reserve artillery; 
failure to carry out the artillery charge, 
and confusion over the availability of am- 
munition all point toward an examina- 
tion of the work of Chief of Artillery Wil- 
liam Nelson Pendleton before and during 
the afternoon of July 3rd. 

Pendleton was the army’s most enig- 
matic high-ranking officer. Tall, gray- 
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An Alfred R. Waud painting shows General Lewis Armistead waving his hat on the tip of 
his sword while leading the charge of General George Pickett's division on the third day of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. He was fatally wounded on the advance up Cemetery Ridge. 


One of McGilvery’s battery com- 
manders, Captain Edwin Dow of the 6th 
Maine Light Artillery, described the ef- 
fect of his fire. “My guns, and thirty of 
the other five batteries around me, sent a 
hail of shot and shell into [Kemper’s] 
right flank,” he said. “I tell you, the gaps 
we made were simply terrible.”4> Federal 
Chief of Artillery Henry Hunt concisely 
described the role of his Artillery Reserve 
and the destructive impact of the cross- 
fire between McGilvery’s and Captain 
John Hazard’s 2nd Corps guns. The en- 
emy lines disintegrated “...in the utmost 
confusion the men of which it was com- 
posed fled across the ground over which 
they had just before advanced, and took 
refuge behind their batteries?”“4 
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haired, soft-spoken and mild mannered, 
he was the embodiment of the Southern 
gentleman and soldier. Indeed, Pendleton 
looked so much like Lee that he was fre- 
quently mistaken for the commander. In 
charge of a battery at First Manassas, he 
was as dashing and brave as anyone, and 
was partially responsible for the most ef- 
fective use of artillery in the battle. As the 
most experienced professional artillerist 
in the army, he was given his highest po- 
sition, chief of artillery, in 1861 and held 
it until Appomattox, longer than any of 
his more famous peers held theirs, includ- 
ing Lee, Longstreet, Jackson or Stuart. His 
action and inaction at Gettysburg is one 
of the keys to the Southern failure, yet his- 
torians have essentially ignored him. 


Library of Congress 


Pendleton is virtually unknown to read- 
ers of Civil War literature; many lower- 
ranking officers, such as John Mosby, 
Lewis Armistead, and James Pettigrew, 
are much more familiar to readers of 
books on the war. Indeed, even several 
lower-ranking artillerists, such as Edward 
Porter Alexander, John Pelham and Willie 
Pegram are more widely recognized, and 
their exploits more frequently described 
by historians. 

Writers who have noticed Pendleton 
have portrayed him as a glorified ord- 
nance officer rather than as the com- 
mander of the army’s artillery. Long- 
street’s aide, G. Moxley Sorrell, set the 
tone of this view when he commented 
that Pendleton was a well meaning but 
essentially incompetent officer who did 
little but serve as liaison between army 
headquarters and the corps artillery com- 
manders.*> Alexander is virtually the 
only author who has not ignored him. In 
discussing the failure of Confederate ar- 
tillery to understand and utilize the ter- 
rain at Gettysburg, Alexander correctly 
placed the responsibility on his superior: 

There is where the use of a chief 
of artillery for the army comes in. 
He visits & views the entire field 
& should recognize & know how 
to utilize his opportunities. The 
chief of each corps only sees his 
own ground, I never had an idea 
of the possibility of this being 
done at the time, for I had but the 
vaguest notion of where Ewell’s 
corps was. And Ewell’s chief 
doubtless had as vague ideas of 
my situation & necessities. But 
Gen. Lee’s chief should have 
known, & given every possible 
energy to improve the rare & 
great chance to the very utmost.*° 

Alexander believed that Pendleton 
was simply not capable of doing his job 
fully and competently. “At the battle of 
Gettysburg a great opportunity was lost 
of using the artillery of Ewell’s corps to 
enfilade many of the batteries which fired 
upon Pickett’s charge,” he said. “The fault 
of this lay primarily with Gen. Pendleton, 
Gen. Lee’s chief of artillery.’47 

The war had passed by William 
Nelson Pendleton. He had been just what 
the army needed in 1861, when there 
were a mere forty-seven guns to worry 
about. It now had nearly 250. The nature 
of the war, and the consequent organi- 


zational and technological complexity of 
the artillery, had significantly evolved. It 
was large, impersonal, and too much for 
one person to handle: a matter of orga- 
nization, training, control and execution. 
Instead of finding capable subordinates, 
as Henry Jackson Hunt had in Robert 
Tyler, Edward Warner, Charles Wain- 
wright, Thomas Osborn and others, 
Pendleton disbanded the Reserve Artil- 
lery and played almost no role in the se- 
lection and promotion of artillery offic- 
ers. Hunt had been one of the primary 
movers behind the increased use of rifled 
weapons, and had developed tactics, 
training and organizational structures to 
employ increasingly sophisticated weap- 
ons to their greatest capacity. The lack of 
ammunition prevented Pendleton from 
keeping up with the technology (the 
small number of Whitworth rifles im- 
ported from England had little impact) 
and made it impossible to train his men 
in the use of the new weapons at long 
range. In dissolving the Reserve Artillery 
as a tactical unit in the Spring of 1863, 
his organization had taken a step back- 
ward, becoming less useful and less effi- 
cient in combat. 

Pendleton’s role at Gettysburg must 
be understood within the context of the 
evolution of the war and of artillery, as 
well as of Lee’s reorganization of the army 
after the death of Lieutenant General 
Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson. Lee divided 
the army into three corps and appointed 
two new corps commanders, Ambrose 
Powell Hill and Richard S. Ewell, divid- 
ing Jackson’s men between them. Ina let- 
ter written in June, 1863, Pendleton de- 
scribed his role after the reorganization. 
He explicitly stated that his task had 
changed from overseeing the details of 
each battery and battalion, to supervis- 
ing all the guns from a higher, overall 
perspective, providing leadership and 
expertise in organization and combat: 

Having assigned the reserve 
artillery battalions (to be under the 
corps commanders), I have now no 
special charge, but superintend all 
the artillery, and direct in battle 
such portions as may most need 
my personal attention. This is a 
better arrangement, I think. My 
work will be much as it has been, 
but freer, as none of the petty 
details of one or two battalions will 
require my care.48 


In Pennsylvania, Pendleton acted 
according to his description of his func- 
tion as chief of artillery: to “superintend 
all the artillery, and direct in battle such 
portions as may most need” his personal 
supervision. It was indeed a better ar- 
rangement for him, but not for the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 


William A. Turner Collection 


Brigadier General William Nelson Pendleton 


Let there be no mistake about it. At 
the Battle of Gettysburg, Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Nelson Pendleton had as 
much authority over the Confederate ar- 
tillery as his rival, Henry Jackson Hunt, 
exercised over the guns of the Army of 
the Potomac. He was responsible for its 
ammunition and its performance on the 
field of battle, and played a key role in its 
participation in all phases of the battle. 
A glance at the record of the rest of the 
Pennsylvania campaign bears this out. 

On the march north into Pennsyl- 
vania, Pendleton rode with the army 
commander and constantly checked on 
his guns and supplies. On the morning 
of July Ist he was with Lee when they 
heard the first reports of artillery fire near 
Gettysburg. “After a brief pause near 
Cashtown ... the commanding general, 
finding the cannonade to continue and 
increase, moved rapidly forward,” he 
wrote. “I did the same, and, at his request, 
rode near him for instructions.”4? 

Lee sought his advice and help. 
When they arrived on the battlefield 
Pendleton stuck by Lee. As Lee went into 
action and sought to take control of 
events, Pendleton also became involved 
and took command of the artillery. “Ob- 
serving the course of events, the com- 
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manding general suggested whether po- 
sitions on the right could not be found 
to enfilade the valley between our posi- 
tion and the town and the enemy’s bat- 
teries next to the town,” Pendleton wrote. 
“My services were immediately tendered, 
and the endeavor made.”°? Pendleton 
described his efforts commanding the 
details of the deployment of his guns on 
July Ist: 

Having sent members of my staff 

to reconnoiter the woods on the 

right, and explore, as well as they 

might be able, a road observed 

along a ravine back of those 

woods, I now pushed forward on 

the Fairfield road to the ridge 

adjoining, intending to put there 

Garnett’s and other guns which 

had been previously ordered 

forward.>! 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museum 


[ae ee es ess 
Colonel Ruben Lindsay Walker 


On the morning of July 2nd Pendle- 
ton was active in all of the details of 
Longstreet’s move to the right. For de- 
cades, historians have wondered about 
the reconnaissance of the Round Tops 
area. Pendleton led the expedition, which 
included Lee’s military secretary and re- 
spected artillerist, Colonel Armistead 
Long, and Captain of Engineers Sam 
Johnston. Pendleton reported that he 
“surveyed the enemy's position toward 
some estimate of the ground and the best 
mode of attack.”>2 

With the reconnaissance completed, 
Pendleton took charge of the placement 
of the guns. He had more knowledge of 
the field than Longstreet, and outranked 
Long and Johnston; he led Longstreet’s 
men in their march to the right. “Having 


noticed the field and the enemy’s batter- 
ies, &c.,” he said, “I returned to General 
Longstreet, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing his column to this point, and super- 
vising,” he said, “as might be necessary, 
the disposition of his artillery.’> 

On July 3rd Pendleton was up early. 
Lee had ordered him to prepare to open 
fire “as early as possible ...a concentrated 
and destructive fire, consequent upon 
which a general advance was to be 
made.”4 After another reconnaissance, 
the chief of artillery first rode “at a very 
early hour” to Alexander’s line and in- 
spected the guns and supplies. Pendleton 
described his actions as “securing readi- 
ness for the great attempt.” He found that 
Alexander already had everything in or- 
der, and wrote that “In the posting of 
these there appeared little room for im- 
provement so judiciously had they been 
adjusted.”>> The commander of the army 
recorded in his official report essentially 
the same thing. “A careful examination 
was made of the ground secured by 
Longstreet, and his batteries placed in 
positions, which, it was believed, would 
enable them to silence those of the en- 
emy.’>° Pendleton’s reconnaissance was 
part of Lee’s “careful examination.” Yet 
Pendleton wanted to make sure all was 
prepared, so he repeated Lee’s orders to 
Alexander. “The battalion and battery 
commanders were also cautioned how to 
fire so as to waste as little ammunition as 
possible,” he reported. He then rode to 
the 3rd Corps and repeated the process, 
finding Colonel Walker’s guns well 
posted.>7 

As chief of artillery, it was ultimately 
Pendleton’s responsibility to inspect and 
evaluate the availability of ammunition 
(or order someone else to do it) and re- 
port his findings to Lee. The planners 
expected a bombardment of about fifteen 
to twenty minutes, which would con- 
sume about thirty to forty rounds per 
gun.>® Pendleton believed his batteries 
had enough ammunition to accomplish 
their objectives. “Care was also given to 
the convenient posting of the ordnance 
trains, especially for the right, as most dis- 
tant from the main depot, and due no- 
tice given of the position.”°? He evidently 
thought he had everything properly pre- 
pared to support the charge. 

Yet everything went awry. He com- 
pletely mismanaged the ammunition. His 
assessment of the available ammunition 
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revealed that there was only enough on 
hand for a cannonade of short duration. 
He either did not report this fact to those 
in charge of the ordnance of each corps, 
including Alexander, or to Lee, or did not 
make it clear that the bombardment 
could not be extended without running 
out of ammunition. Lee indicated in his 
report (quoted below) that if he had 
known the ammunition supply was too 
low to achieve its objectives, he would not 
have ordered the charge. By the time the 
cannonade began, Pendleton had com- 
pounded the problem by moving the re- 
serve trains to a location that was so far 
away from the guns that they could not 
be resupplied with the little ammunition 
left. Furthermore, during the morning 
Pendleton allowed precious ammunition 
to be spent by the guns of Hill’s Corps 
on the skirmishing over the Bliss farm. 
In his official report, Pendleton outlined 
two of the factors that led to the artillery’s 
failure, but did not seem to comprehend 
his role in either one. It was his responsi- 
bility to make sure the batteries were well 
supplied: 
I found, among other difficulties, 
many batteries getting out of or 
low in ammunition, and the all- 
important question of supply 
received my earnest attention. 
Frequent shell endangering the 
First Corps ordnance train in the 
convenient locality I had assigned 
it, it had been removed farther 
back. This necessitated longer 
time for refilling caissons. What 
was worse, the train itself was very 
limited, so that its stock was soon 
exhausted, rendering requisite 
demand upon the reserve train, 
farther off. The whole amount 
was thus being reduced. With our 
means, to keep up supply at the 
rate required for such a conflict 
proved practically impossible. 
There had to be, therefore, some 
relaxation of the protracted fire, 
and some lack of support for the 
deferred and attempted advance. 


He ended his report with a sentence 
that can be interpreted either as an at- 
tempt to deny his failure, or as an indica- 
tion that he did not understand its seri- 
ousness. “But if this and other causes 
prevented our sweeping the enemy from 
his position,” he said, “he was so crippled 


Both: Wise, The Long Arm of Lee 


as to be incapable of any formidable 
movement.”©? 

Lee (though he typically did not 
name the individual to whom he re- 
ferred) stated that Pendleton’s failure to 
correctly inform him of the ammunition 
problem was a key error. Lee clearly be- 
lieved that the failure of the artillery led 
to the failure of the infantry, and that the 
failure of the artillery was due in part to 
the lack of ammunition: His artillerists, 
“having nearly exhausted their ammu- 
nition in the protracted cannonade .. . 
were unable to reply, or render the nec- 
essary support to the attacking party,” he 
reported “Owing to this fact, which was 
unknown to me when the assault took 
place, the enemy was enabled to throw a 
strong force of infantry against our left, 
already wavering under a concentrated 
fire of artillery from the ridge in front, 
and from Cemetery Hill on the left.”©! 
(emphasis added) 


ward as part of the charge, and Pendleton 
mentioned in his official report that a 
“general advance” was scheduled. That 
meant the planners envisioned a large 
number of guns going forward with the 
infantry: perhaps as many as 100 or 150. 
Instead, Alexander got about eighteen of 
his guns going, but Pendleton had com- 
pletely failed to organize this maneuver 
and none of the guns from the other two 
corps joined in. And Alexander was not 
the only officer in need of artillery and 
who could not find any. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Cadmus Wilcox, leading two bri- 
gades scheduled to go forward as rein- 
forcements, even rode back to get the 
guns, but could find none that could sup- 
port his charge.®> 

Pendleton’s negligence and inepti- 
tude is cast into high profile and bold 
relief by a comparison with Hunt’s per- 
formance on July 3rd. At Gettysburg, 
Hunt was one of Meade’s most impor- 


It was admirable 
shooting. They 
raked the whole 
line of batteries, 
killed and 
wounded the men 
and horses and 
blew up the 
caissons rapidly ... 


Colonel Charles S. Wainwright (left) and Colonel Armistead Long 


Pendleton also simply had not done 
his job in supervising the placement of 
allthe guns. No evidence has been found 
that he examined the 2nd Corps artillery 
at any time during the entire battle. 
Alexander stated that “our line was so 
extended that all of it was not well stud- 
ied, and the officers of the different corps 
had no opportunity to examine each 
other’s ground for a chance to cooper- 
ate.”©? This was the proper jurisdiction 
of the chief of artillery. In stark contrast, 
his rival in blue (with admittedly much 
less ground to cover) carefully inspected 
his entire line of guns at least four times. 

Pendleton’s failure to administer the 
artillery and its ammunition efficiently 
undermined the rest of the plan. Lee and 
Longstreet had agreed that all the guns 
that were able—with sufficient ammu- 
nition, horses and men—would go for- 


tant, most effective, and most energetic 
subordinates. His work was essential to 
the Federal victory. In Hunt, the Army 
of the Potomac had a chief of artillery 
who was well-educated in theory and a 
veteran of nearly twenty-five years of 
hands-on use of artillery; intelligent, 
hard-working and serious about his 
work. He spent two days thoroughly 
planning and supervising his defensive 
lines, and it paid off. Deployment was 
carefully thought out, using sound mili- 
tary principles in the arrangement of 
both infantry and artillery. Meade had or- 
dered Hunt to ride repeatedly along the 
entire line, personally examining and 
strengthening the lines. He made sure the 
guns were superbly positioned and that 
their commanders knew what they were 
supposed to do. Hunt found the perfect 
location for the Artillery Reserve: fresh 


batteries could be quickly sent to wher- 
ever they were needed.°* While Pendle- 
ton did little to prepare for the events of 
July 3rd, Hunt thoroughly prepared his 
guns and controlled them himself, send- 
ing them to the front lines. 

On July 3rd, the man at the top of 
the organization of the Confederate ar- 
tillery, Brigadier General William Nelson 
Pendleton, failed in virtually every aspect 
of his role in Pickett’s Charge. It was Lee’s 
responsibility to ensure that Pendleton 
had supervised the deployment of the 
guns, checked the ammunition and in- 
formed his subordinates of its availabil- 
ity, and ordered the timing of the bom- 
bardment in preparation for the 
maneuver. But that was not Lee’s style of 
command in 1863, and on this day he 
paid the price. Lee too bears responsibil- 
ity for the failure of the artillery, and of 
the charge. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION: 
The Failure of Confederate 
Artillery in Pickett’s Charge 


In an effort to understand the fail- 
ure of the Confederate artillery in 
Pickett’s Charge, we have sought to ex- 
amine all aspects of that event closely, 
including the ordnance and logistics, or- 
ganization, leadership, planning and per- 
formance on the field of battle. We have 
also compared them to their opponents 
when appropriate. Rebel gunners did not 
simply fire high, as has been said so of- 
ten. In fact, given the long odds against 
them, Confederate gunners achieved 
considerable success. “The destruction of 
the materiel was large,” reported Hunt. 
“The enemy’s cannonade, in which he 
must have almost exhausted his ammu- 
nition, was well sustained, and cost us a 
great many horses and the explosion of 
an unusually large number of caissons 
and limbers.’® Osborn noted that the 
fire of Lt. Col. William Nelson’s battal- 
ion east of town was very effective. “Noth- 
ing which can be written will convey to 
the non-military man the slightest idea 
of the fire concentrated on Cemetery Hill 
during the hour and a half it continued,” 
he said: 

The gunners got our range at 
almost the first shot. Passing low 
over Col. Wainwright’s guns they 
caught us square in flank and with 
elevation perfect. It was admirable 
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shooting. They raked the whole line 
of batteries, killed and wounded the 
men and horses and blew up the 
caissons rapidly. .. The shells must 
have reached us at the rate of one 
hundred and upwards a minute at 
least... The enemy turned their 
attention exclusively to the batteries 
on the crest of the hill. The enemy’s 
fire was a little high, the majority of 
shells passing low or close down 
over our heads. Yet an immense 
number were well directed and 
dropped into our batteries, doing 
much damage. The officers, men 
and horses were killed and 
wounded rapidly. A caisson was 
blown up every few minutes, and 
now and then an artillery carriage 
was struck and knocked to pieces.®® 


When the cannonade opened, 111 
Federal guns waited along Cemetery 
Ridge. Fully one-third, 34 guns, failed to 
fire a single shot at the attacking infan- 
try, all as a result of the cannonade. 
Twelve were disabled by Confederate pro- 
jectiles, two burst after firing thirty or 
forty rounds, and twenty were withdrawn 
to avoid Confederate fire or because they 
were low on or out of ammunition, all as 
a result of the cannonade. Twenty-seven 
of those guns were in the area of the 
Angle and Copse of Trees, exactly where 
the spearhead of the attack landed. Had 
the 82 idle Confederate guns been 
brought into play, there can be little 
doubt that even more damage would 
have been inflicted in the center of the 
Federal line. 

Confederate planners expected the 
bombardment to knock out many of the 
most crucial Federal guns and to signifi- 
cantly weaken the middle of the Federal 
line. About 12,500 men began the attack. 
With 34 Federal guns silent, and certainly 
more if the 82 unused Rebel guns had 
been engaged, the planners expected an 
even larger gap at the very point that the 
infantry attack hit the line. They expected 
the infantry to advance unmolested un- 
til they came within musket range, per- 
haps 9,000 or 10,000 men reaching the 
Emmitsburg Road, and several thousand 
crossing the wall in the area formerly pro- 
tected by the disabled Federal guns. 
About two divisions of reinforcements 
would follow up this success, cross the 
wall in mass, turn north and roll up the 


remnants of the Federal line, by then flee- 
ing in terror up Cemetery Hill.°7 Jeb 
Stuart, with 10,000 troopers and 10 ar- 
tillery pieces in their rear, would be in 
perfect position to attack the fleeing 
troops, in the classic Napoleonic deploy- 
ment of cavalry. 

But of course, that is not what hap- 
pened. Perhaps 6,000 reached the Em- 
mitsburg Road, and a few hundred 
crossed the wall, many of whom looked 
in vain for the reinforcements. George 
Gordon Meade, Henry Jackson Hunt, 
Robert O. Tyler, Thomas Osborn, Free- 
man McGilvery, Charles Wainwright and 
a host of others had done their jobs well. 
Confederate planners apparently did not 
know that the Federal Artillery Reserve, 
with all or part of 21 batteries and 81 
guns, was perfectly placed less than 10 
minutes’ ride from Cemetery Ridge. They 
did not know that George Gordon Meade 
had gotten about 13,500 troops massed 
just over the ridge. They remained un- 
needed and uncalled upon. When the 
cannonade ceased, Federal artillery liter- 
ally swarmed up Cemetery Ridge and 
went into line on the west slope. Hunt 
and his men managed to pull all or part 
of 11 batteries, totaling 59 guns, from the 
perfectly placed Artillery Reserve. In ad- 
dition, they brought 16 guns from the 
Baltimore Pike line, bringing the total of 
reinforcements to 75 guns. This force, 
equal in size to the entire artillery of 
Longstreet’s Corps, the largest group of 
Confederate guns in the Charge, played 
a vital part in the repulse of Pickett’s 
Charge.®* By the time Confederate infan- 
try reached the wall, 134 guns were fir- 
ing at them. A few minutes later, 158 guns 
were at work as the Rebels retreated. A 
total of 163 fired at least one shot.? The 
piles of bodies in front of the guns, and 
the line of killed and wounded leading 
all the way back to Seminary Ridge, tes- 
tified to their effectiveness. 

Killing and maiming the enemy was 
not the only way Civil War artillery could 
devastate charging infantry. Their very 
presence—the fearful sound of dozens 
of big guns firing and the sight of men 
being slaughtered by case, shell and can- 
ister—could also intimidate infantry 
into straggling, stopping short of the tar- 
get, or even retreating. Numerous Con- 
federate reminiscences and memoirs re- 
called men turning around before they 
got to the Emmitsburg Road.”° Further- 
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more, Federal guns along Cemetery 
Ridge—especially the arrival of rein- 
forcements in the middle of the battle— 
served to enhance the morale of the de- 
fenders, as Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock knew as he rode along the line, 
ordering the guns to open up after Hunt 
had ordered them to remain silent until 
the infantry attack began.”! The work of 
the Federal artillery surely resulted in 
many Confederate casualties, but it also 
affected the assault in ways that cannot 
be quantified. 


Author’s Collection 


(as Se SS Ee ee 
Major Thomas Osborn 


In short, it was not just incorrect el- 
evations, or even simply Confederate 
shortcomings, that resulted in the out- 
come of Pickett’s Charge with which we 
are so familiar. The failure can be traced 
to three general factors. Southern indus- 
try failed to produce modern weapons 
and reliable ammunition in sufficient 
quantities. By July 3rd, 1863, the North’s 
industrial might had produced a decided 
advantage in materiel. The competition 
to identify natural and human resources, 
transform them into the implements of 
war, and deliver them to the proper place 
at the right time, had essentially been re- 
solved in favor of the North. 

But the difference was not over- 
whelming; the battle still came down to 
the effort of the officers and men in both 
armies. On the Confederate side, the fail- 
ure of Southern industry restricted the 
artillerists’ ability to execute the tech- 
nical aspects of firing successfully at 
long range. Confusion in the artillery 
organization, chaos in their system of 
command, and poor leadership pre- 
vented Rebel gunners from overcom- 
ing their disadvantages in technology 
and materiel. 


On the Federal side, the superior 
weaponry produced by Northern indus- 
try were put to good use on the field of 
battle. With Meade and Hunt in full 
command, the army finally had men in 
place who could, and did, get the most 
out of those resources. The line of Fed- 
eral guns from Cemetery Hill to Little 
Round Top was hit hard, but the Army 
of the Potomac’s Artillery Reserve, fully 
supplied, well-trained, professionally 
manned, and superbly deployed at the 
height of the crisis, nullified Confeder- 
ate successes and ensured the failure of 
the Confederate artillery in Pickett’s 
Charge. 

The long road back to Virginia be- 
gan as the Confederate infantry walked 
back across the Emmitsburg Road. They 
moved toward Seminary Ridge, picking 
their way through the evidence of the 
power and effectiveness of the Federal 
artillery, and of the failure of Confeder- 
ate artillery to suppress it: the bodies of 
the dead and wounded. As they moved, 
some gave encouragement to those who 
had dropped out before they had even 
reached the slopes of Cemetery Ridge. 
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CASUALTIES, ATTRITION, AND MORALE IN GEORGIA 


x 


Steven H. Newton 


FOR OVER A CENTURY AFTER ATLANTA FELL, there ex- 
isted a positive, consensus interpretation of Joseph Johnston’s 
performance while commanding the Army of Tennessee, best 
summarized by Gilbert Govan and James Livingood, who con- 
tended in 1956 that “Richmond failed to correct handicaps [un- 
der which Johnston labored] which cause the historian to mar- 
vel that for more than sixty days and over a hundred miles 
Johnston kept Sherman from destroying the Confederate army.” 
President Jefferson Davis’ “own dissatisfaction with the army’s 
retreat coupled with his dislike of Johnston” led to the latter’s 
relief and replacement by John B. Hood, about which Lt.Gen. 


Richard Taylor later opined that “no more egregious blunder 
was possible . ...”! During the last two decades, however, a group 
of first-rank historians, led primarily by Richard McMurry, has 
been systematically dismembering Johnston’s conduct of the 
campaign. Arguing that “Johnston, bracketed by Bragg and 
Hood, took on the appearance of a competent general,” 
McMurry observes that “such writers as Albert Castel, Thomas 
Lawrence Connelly, Larry Daniel, Jeffrey Lash, Steven E. 
Woodworth, and others have given particular attention to 
Johnston’s stint as commander of the Army of Tennessee. Un- 
der their scrutiny, Johnston’s reputation has all but collapsed.” 
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Unfortunately, neither the supporters 
nor the detractors of “Old Joe” have 
grounded their conclusions in verifiable, 
quantitative data about attrition, losses, 
and morale in the contending armies. 
Rather than offer any grand assertions 
about the effectiveness of Johnston or 
Hood as army commanders, this article fo- 
cuses on three specific and limited ques- 
tions. First, can a reasonable estimate be 
made of casualty rates in the Army of Ten- 
nessee under Johnston and Hood that es- 
tablishes the pattern of losses under each 
general’s tenure in command? If such rates 
can be established, can they be compared 
with Federal casualties to determine the 
extent to which attrition favored either 
side? Finally, do the relative casualty rates 
support any observations or conclusions 
regarding the morale of the army while 
Johnston commanded it? 


CONFEDERATE LOSSES UNDER 
JOHNSTON AND HOOD 


THE PRIMARY OBSTACLE TO RECONSTRUCTING Confed- 
erate casualties lies in the reports filed by medical director A. J. 
Foard, which excluded missing soldiers—both those captured 
in battle or those who simply faded away in the night. Break- 
ing down his figures on a monthly basis, Foard estimated that 
the Army of Tennessee lost 21,907 killed and wounded between 
7 May-1 September 1864.° That summation lacked any casu- 
alty figures for cavalry or attached Georgia militia, and is dif- 
ficult to break down between Johnston and Hood, since the 
middle period (5-31 July) overlaps the change of command. 
Yet it provides the only firm foundation for calculating realis- 
tic casualty estimates. 

The most pressing problem is the number of soldiers who 
should be added in that rather broad category characterized 
as “missing.” The reports of subordinates are fragmentary, but 
provide some insight into the ratio of missing soldiers to total 
casualties. The Official Records covering the period of Johns- 
ton’s command contain twelve specific references to losses that 
include figures for soldiers missing. Two of these deal with en- 
tire corps (Polk’s and Wheeler’s) over at least one month’s time; 
three with divisions, covering periods ranging from one day 
to two months; four with brigades over periods of several 
weeks; and three with individual regiments over like periods. 
The percentage of total casualties accounted for by the miss- 
ing in these returns varies from 71.4% in Cummings’ Georgia 
brigade during May 1864 (followed by 43.6% for its parent 
division—Stevenson’s—and 41.9% for Polk’s Corps) down to 
5% in Walthall’s brigade (with Hindman’s division reporting 
4.5%). The mean percentage of missing as a component of 
total casualties under Johnston is 23.65%.* 

For Hood’s tenure there are eighteen separate reports in- 
cluding figures for missing soldiers, three of which are con- 
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General Joseph Eggleston Johnston, left (Library of Congress), and 
General John Bell Hood (Museum of the Confederacy). 


cerned with divisions over periods from one day to two months; 
the remaining fifteen deal with brigades, again from periods 
ranging from one day to two months. The highest percentage 
of missing to total casualties is reported as 86.8% for Govan’s 
brigade on 31 August-1 September (when virtually the entire 
brigade was captured), followed by 72.3% for Cleburne’s divi- 
sion (its parent unit) for the same period, and 59.5% for Smith’s 
brigade on 22 July. The lowest ratio of missing to total casual- 
ties during Hood’s command was suffered by Smith’s brigade 
on 20 July (10.2%), Mercer’s brigade on 22 July (11.2%), and 
Reynolds’ brigade on 20 July (13.4%). The mean percentage of 
missing as component of total casualties under Hood is 
26.36%.° 

How accurate are these percentages? In Johnston’s case 
there are some additional numbers available for the month of 
May. Complete casualty figures exist for four infantry divisions 
(Bate in Hardee’s Corps; Stevenson and Stewart in Hood’s 
Corps; French in Polk’s corps) and Wheeler’s cavalry.° The per- 
centages vary wildly at the extremes—Cumming’s Georgia bri- 
gade reported 71.4% of its battlefield losses as missing, while 
Brown's Tennesseeans placed only 4.5% in the same category. 
By divisions, however, these differences tend to cancel out, yield- 
ing a mean for infantry missing as 22.93% to total casualties 
and 24.5% for cavalry, surprisingly consistent with the 23.65% 
derived in the previous calculation. 

With aggregate totals that include missing soldiers and cav- 
alry losses, assigning July casualties to either Johnston or Hood 
is not difficult. Hood lost about 11,000 men at Peachtree Creek, 
Atlanta, and Ezra Church.” Counting 26.36% of these casual- 
ties as missing (2,900) leaves 8,100 killed and wounded. Sub- 
tracted from the 5-31 July total of 8,633 for all casualties, 533 
killed and wounded remain to be distributed over twenty-four 
days. Assuming that on non-battle days the percentage of killed 
and wounded remained relatively constant over long periods, 
this would attribute 289 losses to Johnston from 5-17 July, and 


244 for Hood from 18-31 July (not counting 20, 22, or 27 July). 
Thus Hood’s total killed and wounded for 18-31 July would 
reach 8,344. 

This division makes it possible to posit total infantry/ar- 
tillery casualty figures during each general’s command. Johnston 
appears to have suffered 1,221 killed, 8,229 wounded, and 2,927 
projected missing, for a grand total of 12,377. Hood should be 
charged with losses among infantry and artillery totaling 16,327, 
subdivided between 1,756 killed, 10,267 wounded, and 4,304 
projected missing. Cavalry figures for Wheeler’s Corps are only 
available for May 1864 (though these include missing). Total 
cavalry losses are estimated by assuming that Wheeler’s loss rate 
remained fairly consistent (in fact, it was probably higher un- 
der Hood), and that his May numbers can be multiplied by 2.5 
during Johnston’s tenure and 1.5 during Hood’s. Jackson’s di- 
vision is assumed to have suffered a roughly equal percentage 
of casualties, but since this division constituted only 37% of 
the cavalry, the losses were smaller, and because it joined the 
Army at the end of Maya 1.5 multiplier has been used for both 
periods. These calculations yield cavalry losses through 17 July 
1864 of 2,140 (including 434 missing) and 1,288 (including 300 
missing) after 18 July. Grand total estimates for the casualties 
suffered by the Army of Tennessee in the Atlanta campaign (ex- 
cluding attached Georgia militia) are displayed in Table One. 


Table One 


Battlefield losses, Army of Tennessee 
7 May-3 September 1864 
To 17 July 1864 


Grand Total Losses 
After18 July 


(44.7%) 


Projected Missing 
Grand Total Losses 


Grand Total 


(55.3%) 


Missing 
Grand Total Losses 


Under Johnston’s leadership the average daily casualty rate was 
195 casualties per day for 73 days; under Hood this average 
increased to 375 casualties per day for 47 days. Although daily 
averages only show general trends over weeks and months, it is 
evident that the Army of Tennessee suffered significantly more 
casualties over a much shorter period under Hood than under 
Johnston. 

Losses due to illness and the numbers of returning sol- 
diers (either sick or wounded) must also be considered. Accu- 
rate statistics exist for hospital admissions in the Army of Ten- 
nessee for July-August, with fragmentary data available for May 
and June. Working backwards by extrapolation it is possible 


4 


to suggest the estimates of sick and wounded soldiers received 
by the field hospitals and their ultimate fates in Table Two. 


Table Two” 
Hospital admissions and dispositions 
in the Army of Tennessee in the Altanta campaign. 
Admissions Dispositions 
Sick Wounded| Total RTD Lost 


12,369 ... 2,356 5,375 9,350 
5,013 8,722 
9,832.... 13,059 
6,568... 19,097 


10,164... 3,571 
14,716... 9,020 
14,449 ... 6,799 


Totals | 51,698 .. 21,746 


NOTE: # = Denotes reconstructed estimates; R7D = Returned to Duty; 
Lost= Denotes soldiers who were furloughed, discharged, or died. 


These figures align closely with the total number of wounded 
assigned in the campaign losses above (20,463 against 21,746, 
for a discrepancy of only 1,283). A comparison of these figures 
with the consolidated Federal casualty statistics reveals that the 
Union and Confederate armies had almost identical ratios of 
sick to wounded entering their field hospitals, but that the 
Northerners enjoyed an edge in terms of the percentage of sol- 
diers returning to duty (Table Three). 


Table Three 


Comparative hospital admissions and dispositions 
in the Atlanta campaign 


Dispositions 
Sick Wounded| Total RTD _ Lost 
US Totals 


56,568 ... 23,352 32,675 ... 47,245 
May-Sep | (70.8%) (29.2%) (40.9%) (59.1%) 
CS Totals | 51,698 ... 21,746 26,788 ... 50,228 
May-Aug | (70.4%) (29.6%) (36.5%) (63.5%) 


That the Confederates lost a higher percentage of their 
soldiers to illness than did the Federals may reveal more about 
attrition in Georgia than pure combat statistics ever will. 
Johnston’s 26 June contention that heavy rains and constant 
exposure were costing his army 300 men each day is borne out 
by the estimates of sick admitted to the hospitals.* Across the 
course of the campaign, the mean number of ill soldiers ad- 
mitted to the hospitals each day was 420, but this total varied 
widely as the campaign progressed. In May the daily average 
was 399 sick men admitted per day; in June the rate declined 
slightly to 339; in July it spiked to 475; and in August it contin- 
ued to hover at 466 men. The rate of sickness exceeded the ca- 
sualty rate under Hood by at least 100 men per day; under 
Johnston the number of sick stayed consistently at twice the 
number of his battlefield casualties. 

The magnitude of these losses should not obscure the fact 
that the Confederate hospital system returned 26,788 men to 
duty, effectively replacing 84.2% of the 31,828 men killed, 
wounded, or missing during the campaign. Unfortunately the 
Southerners could not begin to put a dent in the 51,698 men 
lost to sickness during the same period. That 16,400 (61.2%) 
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of the convalescing troops came back into the ranks during July 
and August explains why Hood’s strength did not plummet as 
drastically as his battlefield losses in July would have suggested. 
The picture of Confederate casualties during the Atlanta 
campaign, when the sick and returning convalescents are in- 
cluded, appears as in Table Four. The inclusion of hospital sta- 
tistics irons out the differences in the total losses suffered by 
the Army of Tennessee under the hands of its two command- 
ers. In terms of battlefield losses, Johnston can only be charged 
with 44.7% of the campaign casualties, but when sickness is 
considered, 51.2% of the decrease occurs within his tenure. Like- 
wise, Hood is accountable for 55.3% of the battlefield losses, 
but the inclusion of sickness reduces his total portion to just 
48.8%. Johnston’s tactical success was more than offset by the 
heavy reductions to his ranks inflicted by disease. The strength 
of Hood’s army was maintained with relative success, on the 
other hand, despite profligate combat losses, because more men 
returned from the hospitals during his command. 


FEDERAL LOSSES 
IN THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 


ESTABLISHING CONFEDERATE LOSSES is without signifi- 
cance unless they can be compared to Federal casualties during 
the same periods. Richard McMurry has declared that 
“Sherman’s casualties were reported in such a way as to make 
direct comparison with those of the Rebels impossible.”? In 
reality, it is quite possible to assign casualties to the correct pe- 
riods if the reports of Union corps commanders are compared 
to the statistics provided by Sherman. 

When Sherman summarized his total casualties for the 
Atlanta campaign, the figures he employed were not entirely 
consistent with those provided by his subordinates. None- 
theless, the 37,090 officers and men he reported as killed, 
wounded, or missing, represents the first benchmark for ex- 
amining Union combat losses. From these aggregates, Federal 
losses must then be broken down to reflect those suffered be- 
fore and after 17 July. 

Attributing casualties in the Army of the Cumberland is 
relatively easy, as George Thomas’ command reported monthly 
totals for each infantry corps. The only difficulty involves split- 
ting those suffered before and after 17 July.!° This has been 
done by subtracting those casualties suffered at Peachtree Creek 
from the July total and apportioning the rest on the basis of 
average daily losses for the remainder of the month. That pro- 
cess results in infantry/artillery losses in the Army of the 
Cumberland of 15,521 while it faced Johnston, and 5,489 against 
Hood. 

From Thomas’ cavalry divisions there were 1,148 casual- 
ties reported in McCook’s division, 457 in Garrard’s division, 
and roughly 300 in Kilpatrick’s division. These are hideously 
under-reported statistics, as Confederate horsemen savaged the 
Federal cavalry around Atlanta in July; nonetheless, they repre- 
sent the only figures from which to work. Of his 1,148 casual- 
ties, McCook attributed 799 to his disastrous Atlanta raid and 
139 to a fight on 11 May, which leaves 210 men lost in other 
operations. Utilizing average daily losses, 82 of these would be 
ascribed to Johnston, and 118 to Hood, making McCook’s to- 
tal losses to 17 July 221 officers and men, as compared to 917 
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Manpower losses from casualties and illness 
in the Army of Tennessee during the Atlanta campaign 


To 17 July 1864 
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casualties taken after that date. Garrard’s totals can only be bro- 
ken down through average daily losses, which would give him 
179 casualties to 17 July, 278 thereafter. Kilpatrick’s contradic- 
tory reports are impossible to reconcile, but taking the largest 
figure he admitted would give him 118 casualties while Johnston 
commanded, and 182 in operations against Hood. The total 
cavalry losses in the Army of the Cumberland therefore divide 
into 518 to 17 July and 1,377 for the remainder of the cam- 
paign. Unlike the infantry, Thomas’ horsemen suffered far worse 
against Hood.!! 

The Army of the Tennessee suffered 10,457 casualties 
throughout the campaign; corps commanders filed detailed 
reports regarding Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Atlanta, Ezra Church, and Jonesborough. These six con- 
flicts accounted for 7,663 officers and men killed, wounded, 
or missing (73.3%).!* The remaining 2,794 have been distrib- 
uted on the basis of average daily casualties (making provision 
for the late arrival of the XVII Corps), and this calculation 
suggests that the army lost 3,934 men to 17 July and 6,526 there- 
after. 

The Army of the Ohio (in reality only the XXIII Corps and 
Stoneman’s cavalry) reported total losses of 4,269. An astound- 
ing 1,345 of Stoneman’s 1,395 casualties were attributed to his 
raids around Atlanta, suggesting either that the returns are hope- 
lessly incomplete or that this division did little real fighting 
before late July. Because Schofield’s command presented a de- 
tailed casualty breakdown only through 14 May, the remainder 
must be assigned as average daily casualties.!> The resulting 


Table Five 
Battlefield Casualties in the Federal Armies 
in the Atlanta Campaign, May-September 1864 
to 17 July from 18 July 
16,039 (70.0%) | 6,866 (30.0%) | 22,905 


3,934 (37.6%) | 6,526 (62.4%) | 10,460 
1,952 (45.7%) 


Cumberland 
Tennessee 


Table Six”® 

Manpower losses from casualties and illness 
in the Federal Army during the Atlanta campaign 

to 17 July from 18 July 
21,925 (58.3%) | 15,709 (41.7%) | 37,634 
34,412 (60.8%) | 22,156 (39.2%) | 56,568 

37,865 (40.2%) | 94,202 

Returning 


convalescents | -19,877 (60.8%) | -12,798 (39.2%) 
Net losses 36,460 (59.3%) | 25,067 (42.7%) | 61,527 


Category 


Casualties 
IlIness 
Totallosses | 56,337 (59.8%) 


Table Seven 
Comparative losses in the Federal 
and Confederate armies during the Atlanta campaign 
Battlefield losses only 

to 17 July from 18 July 


14,213 (44.7%) | 17,615 (55.3%) | 31,828 
21,925 (58.3%) | 15,709 (41.7%) | 37,634 


Net losses (includes sick and RTDs) 
to 17 July from 18 July 


ee 29,036 (51.2%) | 27,702 (48.8%) | 56,738 
Federal 36,460 (59.3%) | 25,067 (42.7%) | 61,527 


numbers suggest that his infantry lost 1,952 officers and men 
through 17 July, and 2,317 thereafter. The reliance of this cal- 
culation on average daily losses yields the most unsatisfactory 
estimate in the three armies, but the Army of the Ohio in any 
case accounted for only 11.5% of all Federal casualties. 
Sherman’s total battlefield casualties, divided between the ten- 
ures of Johnston and Hood in command of the Army of Ten- 
nessee, is presented in Table Five. Clearly Hood inflicted battle- 
field casualties at a slightly higher rate, but the length of 
Johnston’s tenure in command results in his having caused 
Sherman 6,216 more losses. 

Adding the soldiers removed from the field for illness re- 
quires the distribution of 56,568 additional non-battlefield 
losses, offset by 32,675 troops returned to duty from the hospi- 
tals. Imprecise medical records make the resultant division of 
gross and net losses due to disease and hospital returns among 
the least reliable in this study. They have been distributed in 
Table Six at an average daily rate, although a close reading of 
the records suggests that more men left the ranks sick each day 
before 18 July than after, and more men returned to duty after 
17 July than before. Unfortunately, however, there is no hard 
evidence with which to weight the numbers. If this compila- 
tion is compared to similar Confederate losses, the following 


Confederate 
Federal 


picture of the effective losses of the contending armies over the 
course of the Atlanta campaign emerges (Table Seven). 

These calculations suggest that Johnston was significantly 
more successful in hurting Sherman in terms of battlefield ca- 
sualties than Hood. For every two men Johnston lost, Sherman 
lost three, while Hood did not quite manage to inflict one ca- 
sualty for every one he suffered. But losses due to illness and 
the statistical advantage the Federals enjoyed in returning con- 
valescents to duty nullified Johnston’s advantage. When sick- 
ness and returning soldiers enter the equation, Hood’s effec- 
tiveness remains unchanged, while Johnston’s net ability to hurt 
Sherman declines to the point where he lost five men to de- 
prive the Federals of six. Johnston’s edge in the attrition game 
vanished not so much on the battlefield as in the hospital, while 
the medical service sustained Hood. 

Johnston, however, had not based his strategy solely on 
inflicting greater casualties while remaining on the tactical de- 
fensive. He defended his retreat to the Chattahoochee by argu- 
ing that Sherman must be forced to detach troops along his 
line of communications as he advanced ever deeper into Geor- 
gia. He also expected the Federals to be “materially reduced 
before the end of June by the expiration of the terms of service 
of many of the regiments which had not re-enlisted.” 4 To what 
extent were these expectations fulfilled? 

Sherman did detach heavily to guard his supply line. By 
mid-July, the Federal commander had deployed the equivalent 
of two infantry divisions and a strong cavalry brigade—about 
12,000 men—between Marietta and Dalton. This line of out- 
posts did not, however, subtract itself en masse from Sherman’s 
field army, but primarily consisted of troops brought forward 
from rear areas, these in turn being replaced in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi with new hundred-day regiments and 
U.S. Colored Troops. Johnston correctly believed that it would 
take an army corps to defend Sherman’s supply line; he simply 
underestimated the Federals’ ability to commit such a force 
without bleeding the active army dry. 

Sherman did suffer a net loss with respect to the balance 
between his reinforcements and the regiments mustering out. 
By the time he crossed the Chattahoochee, Sherman had re- 
ceived thirty-eight new infantry regiments, lost twelve, and been 
forced to deploy thirty-four along the railroad, for a net loss of 
eight infantry regiments. He had gained seven and one-half 
cavalry regiments, lost none, but needed six regiments on his 
communications, reducing his net gain to one and one-half 
regiments. The Federals had received eleven new batteries, 
mustered out two, and deployed four to the rear, again reduc- 
ing the net gain to five batteries. All told, the combination of 
troops deployed to the line of communications and mustered 
out, when balanced against the reinforcements Sherman re- 
ceived by the time he approached Atlanta, tally to a net loss of 
about 4,000 men. This was hardly the strategic windfall which 
Johnston expected, and meant that a strategy of whittling away 
Sherman’s strength did not and could not have worked, at least 
not without being punctuated by a successful battle in the vi- 
cinity of Atlanta. 

The fact that Johnston’s assumptions proved incorrect did 
not mean that they were not shared. General Confederate con- 
sensus, from cavalry outposts to the president’s office in Rich- 
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in reality it Excleded: 90, 000. Since Johnston farina’ over to 
Hood nearly 60,000 men, Davis, Bragg, and Hood all believed 
it was a reasonable proposition to attack the Federals.!> 
Sherman still had superior numbers, but 60,000 against 75,000 
represented odds equal to or better than those faced at Second 
Manassas, Chancellorsville, or Murfreesborough. The great 
irony of the Atlanta campaign is that, even after Johnston’s re- 
lief, operations were conducted on the basis of his inaccurate 
estimate of the relative strength of the two armies. 


CONFEDERATE MORALE 

JOHNSTON’S PERCEPTIONS of a favorable attrition rate 
convinced senior officers and politicians alike, because the ma- 
jority of the rank and file of the Army of Tennessee shared them. 
While some officers and soldiers became disheartened by the 
continuous retreat from Dalton, few Confederates did not feel 
that they had hurt the Yankees worse than they had suffered 
themselves. The generally accepted corollary to these beliefs, 
for more than a century after the war, was that the morale of 
the Army of Tennessee had been unimpaired by Johnston’s 
fabian policy, and Hood’s lone dissenting voice was ignored as 
that of a pathetic apologist. 

Richard M. McMurry attacked this consensus in 1970, ob- 
serving that nearly all of the evidence cited regarding army 
morale in mid-July 1864 rested upon postwar sources rather 
than contemporary documents. Examining soldier letters, 
McMurry became convinced “that the evidence is so mixed that 
no simplified explanation of Confederate morale is possible,” 
but that the spirit of the Army of Tennessee was by no means as 
good as historians had come to believe: “Many of Johnston’s 
men who began the campaign with high hope gradually lost 
confidence as the army fell back and then doubt began to creep 
into their minds about the safety of Atlanta, the Confederacy’s 
prospects for victory, and the ability of their commander to 
defeat Sherman.”!6 

In 1991, Larry J. Daniel revisited the subject, and contin- 
ued McMurry’s methodology of excluding all postwar sources. 
He expanded the base of primary documents, and postulated a 
conclusion so important to modern Confederate historiogra- 
phy that it must be quoted in full: 

If these samplings are representative of the army at 
large, it would seem that when the campaign began in 
May the soldiers’ feelings toward Johnston were mostly 
positive but that a significant minority questioned his 
strategy as the month wore on and he fell back from 
one position to another. By June he seems to have 
reached the peak of his popularity, with overwhelming 
support. By July the men not only had become more 
opinionated one way or the other (there were twice as 
many comments made that month as compared to May 
and over two and a half times as many as in June), but 
also there was a noticeable decline in confidence in 
Johnston’s leadership. Clearly, those who claim 
Johnston’s retreats did not adversely affect morale do so 
in the face of significant evidence to the contrary. His 
effect on morale cannot be properly evaluated unless it 
is seen in an evolutionary framework. Some men who 
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Judging from comments found in surviving letters and 
diaries from his troops, Johnston’s confidence rating, 
which had risen from 70 percent in May to 90 percent 
in June, fell to only 50 percent in July.” 


The McMurry-Daniel interpretation of declining morale 
and widening dissatisfaction with Johnston’s leadership has be- 
come the new orthodoxy. Steven Woodworth asserts that “the 
troops were discouraged and could not understand why they 
were forced to fall back again and again,” commenting also 
that “Johnston did not comprehend the effect his actions were 
having on the army ....”“Only recently, it seems,” writes Stephen 
Davis in 1992, “have historians recognized the damaging ef- 
fects of Johnston’s retrogressive policy upon the morale of the 
Army of Tennessee.”!* While more judicious in the conclu- 
sions he drew from their evidence, Albert Castel links the 
McMurry-Daniel viewpoint on Confederate morale to specific 
events in the campaign, most notably in a segment on the fi- 
nal retreat to the Chattahoochee River from the Kennesaw 
Mountain line: 

Despite the relatively low casualties in the fighting 

around Kennesaw, by July 10 their [the Confederates’ ] 

total strength has shrunk to 60,000 officers and men 
present for duty, 10,000 fewer than a month before. 

Moreover, 3,000 of this decline has occurred since June 

30 during a period of little serious combat. Even after 

making due allowance for other factors, this can only 

mean that large numbers have deserted. !9 


Coming full circle, in 1994 Richard McMurry summarized 
his own findings from two decades earlier in third person: 

Not until 1970 did any historian publish the results of a 

systematic study of Confederate morale in the Atlanta 

campaign. After an extensive survey of letters and 

diaries written during the campaign, he found over- 

whelming evidence that a substantial—but indetermin- 

able—percentage of Rebel soldiers lost faith in 

Johnston and became demoralized as the campaign 

went on and the army continued to retreat.?° 


When Craig Symonds declined to accept this new consen- 
sus in his 1992 biography of Johnston, opining that “the men 
in the Army of Tennessee retained their self-confidence” (pre- 
cisely when Castel portrayed them deserting in droves), he came 
under immediate attack. McMurry categorized Symonds as 
being one of those who “accepted Johnston’s assertions with- 
out question, sometimes buttressing their position with quo- 
tations from the postwar accounts of one or two enlisted men— 
accounts, of course, written with full knowledge of the disasters 
that befell the Rebels after Johnston left the army.” Symonds, 
McMurry granted, “is much less hagiographical”* than others, 
“but he too accepts many of Johnston’s self-serving statements 
at something approaching face value.” When Symonds agrees 
with the traditional interpretation regarding the army’s mo- 
rale, McMurry carps that “he only cites two sources—one by a 
general unlikely to know what enlisted men were thinking.”?! 


*(i.e., less worshipful) 


The problem with this dramatic revision of opinion re- 
garding the morale of the Army of Tennessee is that the new 
emperor, while not completely naked, appears to have gotten 
away with little more than shoes and socks. McMurry’s origi- 
nal qualifier—”the evidence is so mixed that no simplified ex- 
planation of Confederate morale is possible’ —which has fallen 
by the wayside in the increasing hyperbole involved in consid- 
erations of the Army of Tennessee’s morale, is a far more accu- 
rate statement of the state of Johnston’s army than nearly any- 
thing else in print today. 


General Benjamine Franklin Cheatham, left (Museum of the Confederacy), and 
Carter Littlepage Stevenson (Alabama Dept. of Archives and History) 


>. « 


Consider McMurry’s and Daniel’s “extensive survey of let- 
ters and diaries written during the campaign.” As Daniel him- 
self notes, McMurry’s original “contention is based on the let- 
ter and diary entries of eleven soldiers, most written in July 
and most anti-Johnston.” Daniel “expanded this base by in- 
cluding the entries from thirty additional soldiers and arrang- 
ing the entire group according to month.”2? Between them 
the two historians have utilized the opinions of forty-one 
soldiers to model the morale of an army, which, at its larg- 
est, probably contained 80,000 men. It is true that our mod- 
ern political lives and our entertainment choices are often 
governed by samples relatively this small, or even smaller. 
We are told on the front pages of USA Today with great regu- 
larity what the American people think about critical issues, 
usually based on random samplings of the opinion of 2,000- 
3,000 registered voters. So at first glance it does not seem 
unreasonable for McMurry and Daniel to place the contem- 
porary evidence of forty-one soldiers over every single sen- 
tence written by any participant after the fact. 

The key to statistical sampling, however, is the extent to 
which the sample reflects the attributes of the population un- 
der consideration, and here McMurry and Daniel fail com- 
pletely. Even by carefully perusing their footnotes it is nearly 
impossible to determine anything about the representative na- 
ture of the soldiers they quote. A brief (and incomplete) list of 
the questions that should have been answered before sweeping 
conclusions were posited goes a long way toward explaining 
why this is critical. How many of the soldiers quoted were re- 


cent conscripts, and how many were long-service veterans? Were 
the soldiers spread across the army’s infantry and cavalry corps, 
or concentrated in particular units? Did the soldiers home states 
bear any resemblance to the proportional make-up of the Army 
of Tennessee? How was the sample distributed between enlisted 
men and NCOs, company and field grade officers? How many 
of these men had expressed sentiments demonstrating poor mo- 
rale prior to the beginning of the campaign? Upon what basis 
did the two authors decide to limit their sample to forty-one 
soldiers? 

This last question is particularly 
critical. Despite McMurry’s casual dis- 
missal of contrary opinions (“From time 
to time some diligent scholar would un- 
earth a quotation from a contemporary 
letter or diary that supported Johnston’s 
position”), both published and unpub- 
lished sources abound with contempo- 
rary references by officers and men to the 
morale in Johnston’s army. Within the 
past two decades a number of historians 
have produced carefully documented his- 
tories of regiment, brigades, and even di- 
visions which employ much larger 
samples of primary sources than 
McMurry and Daniel used to draw their 
conclusions.”? 

None of the foregoing should be 
read as suggesting that every soldier pos- 
sessed unlimited faith in Johnston’s lead- 
ership. Among recent compilations there are negative as well 
as positive comments. But disaffection and poor morale in the 
army appear to have been more closely related, possibly even 
causally linked, to specific state and unit identification than 
anything else. In the Army of Tennessee’s infantry, the bulk of 
the desertions seem to have been attributable to Georgia troops 
and soldiers surrendered at Vicksburg who waited the greatest 
length of time for exchange. The lowest rate of desertion— 
and the highest morale—appears to have belonged to units 
whose home states were occupied by the Federals (Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Tennessee) or those from the furthest reaches 
of the Trans-Mississippi (Texas and Arkansas). In the middle, 
the solid core of competent veterans with acceptable morale, 
were the brigades from Alabama and Mississippi not composed 
of exchanged Vicksburg prisoners. 

These assertions are based on the numbers contained in 
the returns filed during the retreat to the Chattahoochee, 
supplemented by anecdotal primary source material. Perhaps 
the most surprising find of all is the discovery that much of 
the discontent and poor morale in Johnston’s infantry was con- 
centrated in three divisions: W.H.T. Walker’s, Samuel French’s, 
and Edward Walthall’s (along with a nod toward mediocrity 
in the direction of Carter Stevenson). Walker’s division is an 
especially useful case study, as considerable data are available 
concerning its performance, along with a respectable fund of 
contemporary source material. 

Walker’s division contained four brigades of Georgians 
with a handful of Mississippians and South Carolinians thrown 
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i. 
Brigadier General John K. Jackson (left), and 
Brigadier General Hugh W. Mercer (Generals in Gray). 


in for leavening. Johnston’s motivations in creating an essen- 
tially all-Georgia division were probably the same which un- 
derlay the reorganization of Frank Cheatham’s division with 
Tennessee troops: he believed that morale would be improved 
in a formation composed of troops from the same state. This 
idea foundered on several hard rocks. W.H.T. Walker was no 
Frank Cheatham—he had little if any capacity to inspire per- 
sonal loyalty or espirit de corps—and despite a high opinion of 
himself he lacked a feel for division-level tactics. His brigadiers 
were also an uneven mix. Clement Stevens and States Rights 
Gist were competent though hardly seasoned; John K. Jackson 
was “brave but inept”; Hugh Mercer was both elderly and to- 
tally innocent of battlefield experience.*4 

After Walker misplayed a key assignment at Resaca, Lt.Gen. 
William J. Hardee rarely seems to have deployed his unit as a 
division, or even to have trusted it in the front lines. Instead, 
Walker’s brigades found themselves in reserve, often commit- 
ted to battle under officers of other divisions, and constantly 
counter-marching behind Confederate lines. This usage was not 
lost on Walker’s soldiers, one of whom groused that “We, 
Walker’s Foot Cavalry, have been doing all the strategy for Gen. 
Johnston.” In reality, Johnston and Hardee seemed to have 
shared a tacit agreement that these Georgians were among the 
army’s shakiest troops, especially as the army retreated deeper 
into Georgia.”> 

Three different strands of evidence support assertions that 
Walker’s was a second-rate division. The first is that it con- 
tinually suffered tactical reverses on the skirmish line with a 
regularity and severity unknown in the rest of the army. On 18 
June, for example, nearly an entire company of the 1st Geor- 
gia was captured on the picket line, followed by the embar- 
rassing loss of an exposed hill position two days later, at a 
cost of 175 casualties in the 45th Georgia. At Kenesaw, 
Walker lost the better parts of two more companies of skir- 
mishers—150 men—on 27 June, even though his lines were 
not a main target of the Federal attack, and another 100 
men were swept up by the Yankees the next day. To have 
lost over 500 men from the skirmish line in ten days was an 
attrition rate unprecedented in the Army of Tennessee dur- 
ing operations in north Georgia.*® 
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Even a cursory glance at the comments of the troops 
reveals that divisional morale was cracking. A sergeant 
in the 19th Georgia confided in a letter home as early 
as 18 May that “The truth is we have run until I am 
getting out of heart and we must make a stand soon or 
the army will be demoralized.” One month later a pri- 
vate in the 63rd Georgia admitted that “the men is go- 
ing to the Yankees, a swarm at a time”—this on the day 
of the first major picket loss. By 10 July a soldier in the 
30th Georgia opined that “I am worse out of hart than 
ever. ... [I]t looks like we are gone up the spout.” The 
same week a sergeant in the 66th Georgia shared his 
belief in the campaign’s futility: “It was said they would 
never drive us from Dalton Gap the best position we 
ever had but they did if we could not hold them there 
we can’t hold them no where. . .. We are a gone people 
without healp soon.” “The men is all out of heart and 
say that Georgia will soon have to go under and they 
are going to the Yankees by the tens and twenties and hun- 
dreds a most every night,” wrote a private in the 63rd Geor- 
gia, while a lieutenant in the 54th Georgia said simply, “We 
do want this falling back to stop.” Nor was the failing mo- 
rale in the division a well-kept secret; in late May a Texas cap- 
tain recorded in his diary when Granbury’s brigade held a po- 
sition behind one of Walker’s brigades that “We find Georgia 
troops in our front; and our boys tell them that if they run we 
will shoot them. . ..”27 

Quantitative data also supports the interpretation of 
Walker’s division as being poor quality and subject to deser- 
tion. Recall the example cited above by Albert Castel, in which 
the Army of Tennessee lost over 3,000 men between 30 June- 
10 July, “during a period of little serious combat.” Within those 
ten days, which included the withdrawal from the Kenesaw 
line, minor combat at Smyrna Campground, and Johnston’s 
brief defense of the Chattahoochee line, the Army of Tennes- 
see suffered a drop in its present-for-duty strength of 3,594 
men, the highest daily loss rate during Johnston’s tenure in 
command. Of that loss, 520 (14.5%) can be assigned to the 
cavalry, and, as any serious study of Confederate cavalry 
strength during the campaign will quickly reveal, Wheeler’s 
strength waxed and waned according to peculiar rhythms of 
its own, almost completely unrelated to the rest of the army. 
Another 655 officers and men (18.2%) can be accounted for 
in the transfer (out of Walker’s division) of two regiments to 
the Georgia coast. This is the “due allowance for other factors” 
to which Castel refers, and leaves a net loss of 80 in the artil- 
lery and 2,339 among the army’s ten infantry divisions.*® The 
losses in two divisions—Walker’s and French’s—constituted 
39.3% of the army’s total infantry losses. French’s detailed re- 
port accounts for 342 of his 546-man decline in terms of battle- 
field casualties, although his division had morale problems of 
its own. Walker’s brigades were simply melting away faster than 
those the army’s other divisions.?? 

Only two divisions, French’s and Walthall’s, proved as in- 
capable of maintaining their strength as Walker’s Georgians. 
In French’s case, several of the generalizations advanced above 
hold true. Two of his three brigades—Francis Cockrell’s Mis- 
sourians and Claudius Sears’ Mississippians—had been cap- 


tured at Vicksburg. Defeat and capture apparently broke the 
morale of the Mississippians (never better than average troops 
in the first place), but did not phase the Missourians, who were 
considered both before and after the debacle one of the 
Confederacy’s elite brigades. The third brigade, a mixed Texas- 
North Carolina organization under Matthew Ector, had good 
fighting potential but little discipline. The result was a divi- 
sion that fought unevenly and never really came together as a 
unit.°? Between 10 June-10 July French’s brigades declined 
1,515 in present-for-duty strength, 1,137 of which represented 
battlefield casualties, with most of the rest attributable to ill- 
ness. Of the 1,137 men lost in battle, 373 (32.8%) were catego- 
rized as missing—a higher percentage than the army total of 
23.65%. This pattern, broken down by brigades in Table 
Eight, reveals that Cockrell’s and Ector’s were fighting bri- 
gades, taking 75-81% of their casualties in killed or 
wounded. Sears’ Mississippians, on the other hand, lost 
nearly half their total from men captured on the field (of- 
ten on the picket line) or from desertion. Typical of the 
casualty lists turned in by Sears’ units was the 17 May 1864 
report of Co. A, 35th Mississippi, regarding casualties in 
the preceding week: “Have been in several minor engage- 
ments and skirmishes. Have lost five men killed in action 
or in line, two seriously wounded and three slightly 
wounded. Seven captured, three in action and four by strag- 
gling.” Seventeen men lost over the course of a week seems 
trivial, until one realizes that the companies in Sears’ brigade 
had only averaged thirty-three men present-for-duty in late 
April.?! 

The division first commanded by James Cantey and then 
by Edward Walthall was a conglomeration of three brigades 
formerly serving in the Mobile defenses, thrown together as 
they arrived in the rear of Johnston’s army. Cantey, a non-pro- 
fessional utterly devoid of tactical ability, initially commanded 
the unit because of seniority. His inability was so manifest that 
Johnston quickly requested a replacement. That Edward 
Walthall was brought in over Cantey, Daniel H. Reynolds, and 
William Quarles is indicative of the division’s low standard of 
talent at the brigade level. Of the troops themselves, only 
Reynolds’ Arkansans had any claim to outstanding fighting 
ability, as the Ist and 2nd Arkansas Mounted Rifles (dis- 
mounted) proved at Dug Gap in early May. Cantey’s Alabama- 
Mississippi brigade contained an unhealthy mixture of 
Vicksburg prisoners and Alabama conscripts, while Quarles’ 
unit was thrown together out the remnants of one Louisiana 
and four Tennessee regiments, averaging just 168 officers and 
men present-for-duty per regiment. 

Under Johnston this division was never selected for attacks 
or even the defense of critical sections of the line. Like Walker’s 
and French’s divisions, Walthall’s brigades shared a tendency 
to lose an unusual number of men on the skirmish line. When, 
under Hood, the division attacked it lost disastrously without 
gaining ground: 344 casualties at Peachtree Creek; nearly 1,150 
at Ezra Church. The division, which contained about 3,900 men 
on 10 July, ended the month with just 2,895—and of those 
nearly 500 were limited-duty troops from Youngblood’s (Geor- 
gia) Battalion of detailed mechanics and dismounted Missis- 
sippi cavalry from Samuel Gholson’s demoralized brigade, both 


“Many of this company 
deserted.... 
and has been ina 
measure demoralized 
through the influence 
of traitors and 
deserters at home.” 


—Claudius Sears © 
(Museum of the Confederacy) ’ 


Table Eight’ 

Casualties in French’s Division 10 June - 10 July 1864 
Killed Wounded 

265 (69.9%) 

177 (63.0%) 


197 (41.3%) 
639 (56.2%) 


42 (11.1%) 
33 (11.7%) 
50 (10.5%) 
125 (11.0%) 


72 (19.0%) 
71 (25.3%) 
230 (48.2%) 
373 (32.8%) 


temporarily attached to the Arkansas brigade. Poor leadership, 
second-rate troops, and desertion sapped the strength of this 
division under Johnston; combat under Hood gutted it.>? 

The final division to lose strength faster than the army 
average was Carter Stevenson’s. Stevenson’s division barely fell 
below the divisional mean loss rate, and when the composi- 
tion of the division is considered the division commander 
should be credited with getting better results from his men 
than anyone had a right to expect. Three of his brigades had 
been captured at Vicksburg, and the fourth—Alexander 
Reynolds’ North Carolina-Virginia Brigade—had lost much 
of its reputation at Missionary Ridge.?* During May 
Stevenson’s division suffered the worst percentage of soldiers 
missing in action compared to total casualties of any division 
for which figures are available: 43.6% against an army average 
of 23.65%. After this shaky start, however, Stevenson and his 
brigadiers seem to have gotten the division in hand, bringing 
the attrition rate more closely in line with army averages. In 
Hood’s bungled attack at Kolb’s Farm on 22 June, Stevenson’s 
men suffered 870 casualties in three hours, but only 63 of the 
division’s losses (7.2%) were categorized as missing in action. 
Likewise, when Hood assumed command, Stevenson’s brigades 
contained about 4,600 present-for-duty, and even after losing 
at least 400 men 22 July (plus the usual attrition in the 
trenches), still boasted over 4,500 officers and men present- 
for-duty at month’s end. These numbers suggest that Stevenson 
and his brigadiers had come to grips with poor morale and 
desertion far more effectively than their counterparts in 
Walker’s, French’s, or Walthall’s divisions.*4 

Returning to the question of total army morale, it is thus 
critical, even when examining primary source material, to know 
from which division the letters or diaries were written that 
McMurry and Daniel examined. Letters expressing a deterio- 
rating spirit in Walker’s Division should not be considered sur- 
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A WORD IN EDGEWAYS 
STEVE NEWTON’S ARTICLE demonstrates that 


Joe Johnston’s policy of steadily falling back was ratio- 
nal, but based on false premises: there never would have 
come a time when he achieved anything like parity of num- 
bers with his opponent. This, however, does not necessarily 
mean that Johnston’s strategy was wrong. He and Robert E. 
Lee faced essentially the same situation as the 1864 cam- 
paign opened: each was outnumbered almost 2:1 by the 
opposing Union army. Criticism is leveled at Johnston for 
being too defensive, and at Lee for being too aggressive; it 
seems difficult to have it both ways. Perhaps in the circum- 
stances there was no winning strategy available to either: 
with respect to attacking, they were damned if they did and 
damned if they didn’t. 

Neither general, of course, was responsible for the fact 
that they were heavily outnumbered at the start of the cam- 
paign. That was the responsibility of the Confederate high 
command in the person of Jefferson Davis. Hindsight makes 
it easy to criticize the decisions of historical figures. It is 
valid, however, to point out that the distribution of Con- 
federate forces between eastern and western theatres vio- 
lated one of the cardinal precepts of military science. Out- 
numbered but possessed of the advantage of interior lines, 
the Confederacy should have concentrated its forces against 
one foe, while allocating only enough men to the other front 
to delay the enemy. 

To be sure, the Davis administration did try to do this, 
but its actions were too little and too late. Robert E. Lee be- 
gan the 1864 campaign with 66,000 men, and in the follow- 
ing eight weeks received 30,000 replacements and reinforce- 
ments (see “Numbers and Losses in the Army of Northern 
Virginia,” North & South , volume 3, #3, March 2000). Not 
all of these could have been made available in early May, but 
most of them could. Together with an additional 10,000 men 
transferred from the west, Lee could have faced Grant with 
an army of more than 100,000. With an army of this size, 
Lee would have had at least a chance of stopping the Army 
of the Potomac, and Johnston would still have had suffi- 
cient men to delay Sherman. Following a Confederate vic- 
tory in the east, men could have been transferred to face 
Sherman. A long shot? Yes. But better than allocating forces 
in such a way that both Johnston and Lee faced long odds. 

There are some obvious objections to this suggested 
grand strategy. For example, could 100,000 troops have been 
sustained in Virginia in early May? At best with consider- 
able difficulty. Yet the Confederates knew when the Union 
offensive was to begin, and it should not have been beyond 
the bounds of possibility for them to be prepared to meet 
it at full strength. As so often, the Davis administration 
seems to have been content to react rather than act—with 
fatal results. 

We plan to revisit the subject of Confederate grand strat- 
egy in greater depth in future issues. 


—Keith Poulter 
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prising, but a sheaf of criticisms of Johnston and army policy 
from Cheatham’s, Cleburne’s, or Stewart’s divisions would be 
news indeed. Absent such a find, the most accurate generali- 
zation regarding army morale under Johnston is that those el- 
ements entering the campaign with the highest spirits and con- 
fidence were least affected by his retreats, while those whose 
will was shaky at the outset lost heart fairly quickly. By the 
time Johnston slipped across the Chattahoochee, about 25- 
30% of his infantry were experiencing depressed morale in 
varying degrees. Most of the soldiers with such problems, how- 
ever, were contained in specific units rather than being spread 
generally throughout the army. It is difficult to see what 
Johnston could have done to alleviate this situation, short of 
winning a decisive battle at Resaca and turning back Sherman’s 
army north of the Oostenaula River. 


CONCLUSION: JOHNSTON AND HOOD 


Johnston did, as he claimed during and after the war, main- 
tain a favorable loss rate versus Sherman—at least in a purely 
tactical sense. He was also correct in his assertion that the Fed- 
eral commander’s lengthening line of communications and the 
mustering out of dozens of veteran regiments would rob his 
opponent of thousands of soldiers as he probed deeper into 
Georgia. Unfortunately for Johnston, the comparative ineffi- 
ciency of Confederate hospitals in returning sick and wounded 
soldiers to duty, and the extent to which Sherman was able to 
call forward more troops to replace detailed and expired regi- 
ments, more than offset the advantages Johnston had gained. 
Asa result, while the Army of Tennessee had lost from all causes 
7,000 fewer men than the Federals, the Confederates were ac- 
tually losing the battle of attrition when Johnston was relieved. 
Hood’s appointment did not improve matters. Even allowing 
for the most favorable accounting of his losses at Peachtree 
Creek, Atlanta, and Ezra Church, the new commander failed 
to inflict as many casualties as he suffered, which was a recipe 
for disaster in an already outnumbered army. 

Close examination of attrition in both armies provides 
insight into the fact that historians have for too long ignored 
non-battle losses (specifically illness) and the efficiency of the 
competing hospital systems in returning soldiers to duty. It is 
worth repeating that in terms of purely battlefield casualties 
the campaign cost the Confederates 31,828 men and the 
Federals 37,632, but that the inclusion of those permanently 
lost as a result of sickness increases the bill for the struggle 
over Atlanta to 56,738 Rebels and 61,525 Yankees. An accurate 
accounting of the relationship between battlefield and non- 
battle casualties is essential to any complete understanding of 
the war’s final year, when campaigns enduring for months re- 
placed battles which were over in days. 

It should also be reiterated that questions of morale and 
combat effectiveness should not be pursued via a single type of 
evidence—whether memoirs, contemporary documents, or sta- 
tistics. These approaches must be blended together and the re- 
sults will rarely be so concrete and convincing as to warrant the 
broad assertions to which we have been treated over the past 
two decades. Richard McMurry’s comment that general offic- 
ers were unlikely to know what the enlisted men were thinking 
should serve as a warning to historians as well. 


Ristecy at  Delaivare’ State e Univeriily, and 
author of Joseph E. Johnston and the De- 
fense of Richmond. His new book, Lost for 
the Cause: The Confederate Army in 1864, 
will be published by Savas Publishing later 
this year. 
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“Company of Stragglers” 
by William Ludwell Sheppard; photographed by Katherine Wetzel. 
Courtesy The Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond, Virginia 
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Charles Frazier’s lyrical, prize-winning 1997 novel, Co/d Mountain, has given 
modern readers a dramatic view of the chaotic affairs in western North Carolina 
late in the Civil War. The novel’s protagonist, Inman, undertook a literal odyssey, 


walking from a Petersburg hospital to his home in the Carolina mountains, while his lover, Ada, 
underwent a figurative odyssey from helpless girlhood to self-sufficient womandhood amid the wartime 


poverty of the region. 


Two short diaries in The Museum of the Confederacy’s library collections present real-life stories of 
North Carolina soldiers who made their odysseys back home in 1865. Excerpts from those diaries, 
published here for the first time, offer perspectives from one soldier in the Department of North Carolina 
and Southern Virginia, and one in the Army of Northern Virginia. While their experiences were far less 
traumatic than those of Charles Frazier’s Inman, the two real-life soldiers witnessed and described the 
collapse of Confederate resistance in North Carolina. 


S FEDERAL VICTORIES 
west and east shrunk the area 
of Confederate control, 
North Carolina’s relatively 
undisturbed inland territory and 
economy became the key to the 
Confederacy’s survival. Major General 
William T. Sherman’s victorious western 
armies entered the Tar Heel State from 
the south in February and March 1865, 
confronted by the remnants of the Con- 
federate Army of Tennessee commanded 
by General Joseph E. Johnston and a 
patchwork of smaller forces commanded 
by Braxton Bragg, Daniel H. Hill and a 
veritable who’s who of prominent gener- 
als. After four years of fighting along its 
periphery, North Carolina became a 
large-scale battle ground for the first time. 
As retreat from Petersburg and Rich- 
mond became imminent for the Army of 
Northern Virginia, a link between the 
Army of Northern Virginia and Joseph 
Johnston’s army in North Carolina be- 
came the Confederacy’s last best hope. 
Conditions along the Virginia-North 
Carolina border suddenly became vital to 
Confederate survival. 

The diary of Corporal Joseph 
Mullen, Jr., Company F, 27th North Caro- 
lina Infantry, offers a foot soldier’s per- 
spective of conditions along the border 
during the first months of 1865. A type- 
script of the diary was given to the Mu- 
seum by historian (and Museum advisory 
board member) Douglas Southall Free- 
man in 1950. Mullen, a native of 
Perquimans County in northeast North 
Carolina, enlisted in the 27th in July 1861 
and was promoted to corporal the day 
after the battle of Sharpsburg, on Septem- 
ber 18, 1862. He was present or accounted 
for throughout the 27th’s distinguished 
service in the New Bern, North Carolina, 


area, with the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and on the South Carolina coast.! 

Mullen’s company was one of two 
from the regiment detailed on special as- 
signment to North Carolina in February 
1865. Under the command of Lt. Col. A. 
C. McAlister, of the 46th Regiment North 
Carolina State Troops, 600 men from the 
46th, 15th, 27th, 46th, 48th, and 55th 
regiments left the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia for Randolph, Chatham, Mont- 
gomery, and Moore counties. Their as- 
signment, wrote McAlister’s adjutant, was 
to protect those counties from enemy 
raiding parties and “also to preserve or- 
der in enforcing the Conscript Act.”* The 
historian of the 7th North Carolina Regi- 
ment, which accompanied McAlister’s 
command in this assignment, wrote that 
the unit left Petersburg “for the purpose 
of arresting and returning absentees from 
the army...” 

The problem of deserters in North 
Carolina, especially the state’s western 
counties, was hardly a creation of novel- 
ist Frazier’s imagination. For several 
years, Governor Zebulon Vance had 
warned officials in Richmond that strict 
enforcement of the conscription acts in 
his state would breed chaos and resis- 
tance. On February 14, 1865, Vance is- 
sued a lengthy and impassioned procla- 
mation to the people of North Carolina 
urging them to shake off war weariness 
and resist the enemy invasion. “I implore 
you to lay down all party bitterness,” 
Vance concluded, “and to be reconciled 
to your neighbor for the sake of your 
country; to use every possible exertion 
to restore absentees to the army; to di- 
vide of your abundance freely with the 
poor and the suffering; to strengthen the 
arms of your rulers, and to sustain your 
soldiers and their generals, and to give 


cheerfully your aid, physical and mental 
and moral, in whatever sphere you may 
be, to prevent the degradation of your 
country, and the ruin of its people.” Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee wrote to Vance on 
March 9th applauding the governor’s 
proclamation and describing what he 
could do to assist his efforts. “I have now 
no cavalry to spare for the purpose you 
mention. ... Another detachment of 500 
men, under Colonel McAlister, has been 
sent to Chatham and Moore Counties, in 
which the bands of deserters were repre- 
sented to be very numerous. They will, 
however, operate in other quarters as oc- 
casion may require. They are instructed 
to take no prisoners among those desert- 
ers who resist with arms the civil or mili- 
tary authorities. ...’4 


MULLEN DIARY 


February 27 

About two hours before day we were 
aroused and ordered to be ready to 
march at day. This was the confirma- 
tion of what we had heard the day 
before. As we did not regard it before 
when we heard it, we were totally 
unprepared for the emergency. But 
notwithstanding as it was to go to 
North Carolina we flew around and 
soon got to cooking our rations and 
packing up our baggage. When day 
came we were about ready. We marched 
to Southerland’s Depot. There we took 
the train for Burkeville Junction, which 
we reached just after dark.> Here we 
changed cars, taking the train for 
Danville. 


February 28 

We were upon the road all night and 
reached Danville about 9 a.m. Here we 
cooked rations and rested until 
morning. 
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March 1 
We left Danville about 7 o’clock for 


Greensboro. The train ran remarkably 
slow and did not reach Greensboro 
until late in the evening. The road from 
Danville to Greensboro is a very poor 
excuse for a railroad. It was not built 
for good service. There was no line of 
railroad communication south and this 
Piedmont road was built in haste, 
consequently the grades are a tremen- 
dous burden.°® After we reached 
Greensboro we went out South of town 
about 1/4 mile and camped for the 
night near the Government work 
shop.” 

March 2 

It was raining at day, and continued 
until about 1 p.m. About 12 M we took 
the train for High Point. We arrived at 
High Point about 5 p.m. We marched 
out to the southern edge of the town 
and there camped. Here we remained 
until all of the command, consisting of 
eight companies from our brigade and 
the 7th N.C. Regt., came up. High Point 
is quite a pretty little town. 


March 3 

Moved camp in evening about a half 
mile. 

March 4 

About 4 o’clock we marched for 
Asheboro, Randolph Co., N. Carolina. 
We marched about 4 miles. Then 
camped for the night. 


March 5 

This was the Sabbath and a very pretty 
day. The sun shone but not too warm 
to be pleasant. We were on the march 
quite early. We marched slowly and 
moderately down the Plank road. It was 
not more than eighteen miles. We 
reached Asheboro about 3 p.m., and 
camped near the town. Here we stayed 
until the 8th. Asheboro, the County 
Seat of Randolph Co., is an old, small 
and quite dilapidated village. 


March 8 

We were up and ready to move early. 
We moved about 8 a.m. in a southwest- 
erly direction, for Oak Grove Church, 
16 miles. The country through which 
we traveled was generally barren and 
poor until we got the Valley of the 
Uharie River. We remained at this place 
until the Ist of April. We were hunting 
deserters day and night. Sometimes we 
would jump some of them and shoot at 


them, but they would run like bucks. 
We fared very well for something to eat. 
The people gave us chickens, eggs, 
butter, syrup and anything we could 
want that was good, but there were a 
great many deserters. 


[There is a gap in the transcript of 
Mullen’s diary between March 8 and 
April 1.] 

April 1 

We were about six miles from camp and 
heard that there were orders there to 
report at Thomasville as soon as 
possible. We hastened to camp. Got 
there about 9 o'clock. Left camp for 
Thomasville about 1 p.m. The weather 
was very warm and we marched very 
fast. We marched until about midnight. 
Then camped within about 8 miles of 
Thomasville. We marched about 25 
miles that day. The country through 
which we marched was barren, but very 
level for that portion of the state. 

April 2 

This was another Sabbath and the 
weather is quite pretty. We marched on 
to Thomasville, reached the village 
about 9 o'clock, stacked arms in a small 
grove near the depot.® Here we re- 
mained until the mid-morning. 
Thomasville is quite a pretty little town. 
There are a great many pretty young 
ladies in the place. 

April 3 

Late in the evening we moved camp just 
out of town. Overman and myself 
obtained leave to go out in the country 
foraging.” We went about a mile and a 
half and stopped at a house, the 
landlady of which was a very fine lady. 
She would have us to wait until ten. We 
told her we were out hunting something 
good to eat and asked her if she could 
tell us where to go. She told us that 
there was a Quaker who lived only 
about a half mile distant. This old man 
did not like rebels and consequently she 
did not think we would make much by 
going to see him. But an old Soldier is 
hard to fool. We concluded we should 
go over and play off deserter upon him. 
The route was quite a rough one over 
hills and rocks and across the creek, but 
we soon found his house, — went to the 
door and knocked. He came out in his 
night clothes. We told him our business. 
He told us he had nothing cooked but 
would tell us where we could get 
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anything we wanted not more [than] a 
1/4 mile from his house. We insisted 
upon his going over with us, which he 
finally consented to do. He took us over 
to a free Negro’s. (This Negro I suppose 
was a kind of commissary for desert- 
ers.) Here we got a half ham, _ gal. 
syrup, some bread, some eggs and some 
as good cakes as I had eaten in some 
time. During his conversations he told 
us he had a deserter in his house. After 
we had gotten what we wanted for 
which he would not take anything, we 
bid him adieu. He insisted upon our 
calling again if we stayed in that 
neighborhood many days. We now 
started for camp, so full of laugh that 
we could hardly hold in. We had proved 
what this Quaker would do. But there 
yet remained something to be done. It 
was now about 10 o'clock and camp 
was about two miles off, but we soon 
got there, and I went to the Captain 
commanding our detachment and told 
him all that had happened and told 
him if he would give me a detail of 12 
good men I would go back and get the 
deserter and it might be that I would 
get one or two more, as this old man 
told us the country was full of them, 
and it was not anything for him to be 
called up at midnight for the same 
thing we called him up. The Captain 
very readily consented and we started 
back. It was now about 11 o'clock at 
night. We went back, surrounded the 
house, searched it and found our prize 
who was a Cavalry man from Wheeler’s 
command.! We took him and his 
horse and then went to the negro’s 
house and searched it. Here we got a 
fine silver mounted rifle which we also 
took to camp. We arrived at Camp with 
our prisoner about 2 o'clock. Then I lay 
down and slept until day. 

April 4 

I with two men took three prisoners 
down to Lexington to Lt. Col. McAlister 
commanding the whole detachment. 
He sent me down to Greensboro to 
deliver them to the Commandant of 
the Post. He sent us out to Maj. McLean 
who received the prisoners and gave me 
a receipt for them. I then went up to 
the [Way Hospital No. 2 and stayed all 
night with my uncle.!! 

April 5 

At 10 o'clock took the train for 
Thomasville to rejoin my company, but 


when I got to High Point I met them on 
their way to Danville. We then returned 
to Greensboro, cooked rations and then 
took the train for Danville, where we 
arrived by the next morning. !? 

April 6 

We left the cars and marched across the 
railroad bridge and through Dundee 
and camped upon the hills beyond. 
Here we remained drilling twice a day 
until the 8th. 

April 8 

About 12 M we broke camp and passed 
through Danville. We camped south of 
Danville about _ mile. Here we 
remained quiet until the eleventh, with 
the exception of drilling. 

April 11 

We broke camp quite early in the 
morning, went to the railroad to take 
the train for Greensboro. We took the 
train about 12 M. The train ran very 
slowly and when we reached the 
halfway station about 5 p.m. we heard 
that the Yankees had cut the road about 
14 miles in front of us. After we went 
about 5 miles we were ordered to get 
off the train, then we marched about 3 
miles to Haw River bridge. Here we 
picketed for the night.!? 

April 12 

We continued our trip. We reached 
Greensboro just before dark. I stayed in 
town all night. 

April 13 

I went out to camp which I found 
about _ mile north of the town. Here 
we remained quietly until the 15th. 
April 15 

Quite early we had orders to get ready 
to move immediately. It was raining. 
We immediately moved out and to 
town in quick time, passed by the depot 
about 300 yards. Here we deposited our 
baggage, then we double quicked back 
up town. When we got up town we 
found that the soldiers had charged the 
Quartermasters Department and it was 
for this that we had been hastened from 
camp through the rain. We immedi- 
ately went to work to suppress the riot. 
We had orders to take everything 
belonging to the Quartermasters 
Department from soldiers unless they 
could show some receipt for them. 
After we had succeeded in nearly 
quieting this riot, Wheeler’s Cavalry 
charged the commissary. Off we went 


in double quick time. As we rushed up 
and ordered them to disperse, some 
few of them wheeled, drew their 
pistols and fired upon us, but 
without hurting anybody. We 
immediately returned the fire 
with a better effect than they 
had. We killed two men and 
one horse and wounded 
one other man. Then they 
took flight, running off at 
the quickest possible speed 
in every direction. This 
quieted them down and we 
were not bothered any more 
by them. We were kept upon 
provost guard until the 
16th.!4 
April 16 
About sunset we were relieved by 
Brantley’s Brigade.!> We then were 
attached to Genl. D. H. Hill’s Division 
and went out east of town and camped 
with the Division until the 18th. 

The Army surrendered at Greens- 
boro on the 2nd of May following. !° 


HILE MULLEN and 
his comrades-in- 
arms worked to quell 
internal unrest and 
parry the thrusts of Federal cavalry into 
western North Carolina, other Confed- 
erate forces confronted stronger Federal 
thrusts from the south and east. After 
marching across Georgia in December 
and South Carolina in February, Gen. 
William T. Sherman’s leviathan entered 
North Carolina in force at the beginning 
of March. Meanwhile, the war’s largest 
combined army and navy operation cap- 
tured Fort Fisher at the mouth of the 
Cape Fear River in late January and, a 
month later, the Federals occupied 
Wilmington, North Carolina. Coordinat- 
ing their advances with Sherman’s entry 
into the Old North State, the forces in 
Wilmington and in New Bern prepared 
to march inland against Confederate rail- 
road junctions, particularly Fayetteville 
and Goldsboro. 

Lt. Halcott P. Jones, of the 13th Bat- 
talion, North Carolina Artillery, recorded 
the actions of one unit charged with 
blunting the Federal advances from the 
south and east. A resident of Orange 
County, Jones enlisted in March 1862 at 
the age of 17 in 2nd Company G of the 
3rd North Carolina Artillery. The young 


General Joseph Wheeler, 
courtesy of the Museum of the Confederacy 


man rose quickly to sergeant in Decem- 
ber 1862 and Ist lieutenant in January 
1863. In November 1863, Jones and the 
rest of the company were designated Bat- 
tery E, 13th Battalion of North Carolina 
Artillery, and remained with that unit for 
the rest of the war. The 13th Battalion 
consisted of six batteries, five of which 
were stationed in North Carolina. While 
the batteries of the battalion never served 
together, Jones’ Company E campaigned 
alongside companies B and C.!” In con- 
trast to Mullen, Jones spent almost the 
entire war stationed in his native state. 
His unit was assigned to the Department 
of North Carolina and Southern Virginia 
and stationed in eastern North Carolina 
to defend against inland incursions by 
Federal troops on the coast:!8 

Jones’ pocket diary begins in Octo- 
ber 1864 and covers the remainder of the 
war as well as details of Jones’ postwar 
travels. It was donated to the Museum in 
1998 by Jones’ granddaughter. A copy of 
the diary is also in the collections of the 
North Carolina Department of Archives 
and History, in Raleigh. 


Halcott P. Jones Diary 
Journal of distances marched since Oct 


16th 1864, when the Battery was 
ordered to Washington!® 
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[ NOTE: miles marched indicated in the 
right hand column in the original diary; 
in this transcript, miles are indicated in 
brackets within the text analogous to 
where they appear in the original] 


Left Kinston Oct 16th/64 and reached 
Washington on the 19th.2° [60] Left 
there on the 30th and marched to 
Jamesville by midday 
going twenty two 
miles in 5 hours 
marching. [22] 


1st Lieutenant 
Halcott P. 
Jones, 
Museum of the 
Confederacy 


On the 31st went toward Plymouth 
getting within a few miles of town, 
where it fell & we marched in the 
direction of Hamilton, which place 
we got to on the Ist Nov. On the 16th 
of [50] this month we went to 
Tarboro.*! [22] 


After remaining in quiet near town 
for some weeks on the 9th Dec. we 
were sent to Belfield Va. We got there 
that evening.?2 next day the Ist section 
was in a skirmish at Three creeks, and 
on the night of the 11th we started back 
to Tarboro getting there the 12th.?9 
[180] Marched from Tarboro to Ft. 
[Branch] on the 15th Dec & after lying 
in camp a few days on the 20th the Ist 
& 3rd guns were sent to Poplar Point, 
where they had a pretty smart fight 
with the Yankee fleet: sinking one boat 
and driving back all of them.?4 Next 
day the 2nd & 4th guns were put in 
battery above us. The boats again 
advanced and were again repulsed. On 
the 22nd a few more shots were 
exchanged, when the boats retired 
finally, having lost six boats and several 
hundred men The battery did not have 
a man or horse injured; on the 25th it 
ret’d to Butler’s Bridge near Hamilton. 
[30] Left camp on 5th Feb. /65 and 
went over Roanoke into Bertie County, 
crossing at Edwards Ferry. Returning it 
went up by way of Weldon and got 
back to Hamilton on Feb 10th. [150] 


Feb. 17th Went from Hamilton to 
Williamston & on the 19th marched 
from there to Tarboro getting there 


about 10 o'clock at night, on the [35] 
21st we went back to Hamilton. [22] 
We left there on the 22nd under 
orders for Goldsboro, getting to 
Tarboro that night; on the 23rd 
reached a few miles past 
Stantonsburg, and got to Goldsboro 
on the 24th, staid there all night and 
on 25th went to Kinston. [105] 
About the Ist of March Schofields 
column begins to move up from 
Newbern on the 7th his advance 
reaches Wise’s Fork and pushes up to 
S.W. creek. In the evening a duel 
springs up between our arty anda 
battery of the enemy’s posted down the 
main road about 100 yds.?> 


That night my Ist Gun was 
brought up and put in a work to the left 
of the mill. Wednesday 8th the enemy 
commences sharpshooting pretty soon 
from a line of rifle pits thrown across 
the hill in our front. About 11 oclock 
Hokes Div. strikes their left and they are 
driven rapidly towards the R.R. As they 
pass in confusion thro the field some 8 
hundred yds from us, we open on them 
and as the shell burst amongst them it 
was beautiful to see them run and fall. 
Three pieces of Arty and 1500 prisoners 
were captured. I was sent in and 
brought out a beautiful Napoleon, 
which was put in my section. Thursday 
9th Lay all day at the mill. Hoke moved 
on the right of the enemy, but he was so 
well prepared that the troop withdrew 
without attacking.7° 
Friday 10th was sent soon in the 
morning to the line on Lower Trent 
road. After remaining a short time 
was sent further to the left half way 
between the Trent road & the R. R. 
where I lay all day under an incessant 
fire of artillery and rifles without 
being able to fire a shot in return, 
lost one horse killed. The rest of the 
battery, when I moved down was sent 
to the R. Road where arty occasion- 
ally shelled the enemy, without 
eliciting any reply, however. Late that 
night we were moved back to camp 
near town.”’ [10] 

Sat. 11th Left Kinston with the army 
and reached near Goldsboro. [28] 
Sun. 12th moved up to town and lay 
there all that day and the next. 

Tues. 14th Left Goldsboro and passed 
beyond Boon Hill two miles.?8 [15] 
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Wed. 15th We marched nearly to 
Smithfield camping 11 miles from 
town. 


Thurs. 16th Left camp at 9 a.m. and 
passed thro Smithfield, taking a road to 
the left and passing the Neuse 3 miles 
from town. We went into camp about a 
mile from [8] the bridge where we lay 
several days. 


Sat. 18th Marched to Bentonville where 
the army was ordered to meet Sherman, 
then advancing from Fayetteville & 
threatening both Raleigh & Goldsboro. 
About dark we camp near the village. 
The enemy rested only a few miles in 
our front. 


Battle of Bentonville Sunday March 
19th Moved down towards the enemy 
about 8 o'clock, skirmishing going on 
all the time; we stopped behind the 
lines until near mid-day when the 10 
Pdrs were sent up & placed in position 
near the left of the line of guns we 
opened at once: the other batteries had 
been engaged some time before we 
went up; after keeping up a heavy fire 
for an hour or so, we ceased and our 
line made a charge driving back the 
enemy & taking two Napoleons one of 
which our battery brought out. The 
charge of Walthall’s Division was the 
most splendid thing I ever witnessed.?? 


In the afternoon our lines made 
another advance, but it was only 
partially successful; some of the works 
were carried, but the enemy rallied, and 
being strengthened by more troops 
they held their main line. Our troops 
were not forced back immediately, but 
they held part of the enemy’s line until 
near midnight, when they retired to 
their old position. After night we were 
sent back to the Williams house 3 miles 
from the field. No one injured in the 
battery. This ended the Ist day’s fight, 
which was an undecided affair, we 
captured some guns and prisoners; but 
lost some prisoners and a good many 
killed and wounded. 

Monday March 20th Reoccupied our 
position of Sunday with the 10 pdrs, 4 
Napoleons and 23 in. rifles: the relative 
positions were somewhat changed from 
those of Sunday. There was a line of 
works across the field and the rifles 
were placed in the centre of the field, 
while the Napoleons were on the left. 
About 11 a.m. the portion of our line 


A postwar 
image. Halcott P. 
Jones is second from the left. 
Museum of the Confederacy 


that was down in the woods on our left, 
in front of & perpendicular to us, fell 
back and took position on the prolon- 
gation of our line. The enemy charged 
before the line was well established and 
they came so rapidly that the men of 
Kirkland’s Brig. were pressed pretty 
hard; we opened six pieces on the 
Yankee flank, and as the shell com- 
menced bursting amongst them they 
gave way, and in a few minutes re- 
treated entirely. In the afternoon the 
enemy brought up a battery and 
opened on me, strange to say they did 
not use any arty in the morning; we 
didn’t reply and they soon ceased. 
About 8 p.m. we went back a mile from 
the lines & remained all night.°° 


Tuesday Mar. 21st Returned to the 
works a short while before day. Just 
after getting into position [10] Jno. 
Curtis was mortally wounded by a 
sharpshooter from the woods on our 
left: he died the next morning.*! The 
sharpshooters annoyed us so, that I had 
to send my horses back. In the evening 
the 17th Corps made a heavy attack on 


our left, and forced its way to the 
church, some of them even got to 
Bentonville. Our cavalry was 
completely stampeded & ran 
in the greatest confusion 
clear past the village. As 
soon as our Arty and 
Infy came up they made 
an advance and drove 
back the enemy, with 
considerable loss, 
taking a good many 
prisoners. We 
withdrew from the 
lines at dark & 
camped past the 2nd 
creek from town.>? 


Wednesday Mar. 
22nd Lay still till 
evening, when we 
marched back to our old 
camp near Smithfield, by 
turning to the left we had a 
fine road. [15] Left 
Smithfield Friday 24th with 
our battery & the 2nd S.C. Cav. 
for the Cape Fear river. We turned 
down and struck the river on Sunday 
26th some fifteen miles below 
Fayetteville: the march was one of the 
worst I ever made. We had to go a long 
distance over the roads travelled by 
Sherman’s main column, and it was 
terrible. The road was cut to pieces & 
filled with dead horses & mules and the 
whole country was devastated and 
stripped of everything.*? 
Lay in camp at Devane’s Ferry until 
Thursday 30th when we were ordered 
to Smithfield going as far as Fayetteville 
that day.*4 Friday 31st we marched to 
within 4 miles of Averasboro, camping 
near where the battle was fought; the 
trees bore numerous marks which 
attested the severity of the engage- 
ment.>> Sat. April Ist moved towards 
Averasboro until nearly to [40] the 
town, when I was met by a courier, with 
orders for us to return to Devane’s. We 
turned at once and marched about half 
way to Fayetteville. Sun. April 2nd 
moved out and camped at the mill near 
town. Mon. April 3rd continued our 
march reaching Devane’s Ferry the 
same [40] evening. Tues. 4th marched 
on down the river and encamped on 
Council’s place just below Prospect 
Hall. Wed. 5th moved still further 


down, stopping seven [15] miles from 
Elizabeth. Remained there several days. 
Col. Lipscomb took part of his com- 
mand and moved [on?] the W & WR. 
R. [Wilmington and Weldon Railroad], 
cutting it in two places and taking some 
prisoners.*° Sun. 9th the Battery and 
cavalry that didn’t go on the expedition 
marched up to Prospect Hall and 
crossed the [15] river to the west side; 
we crossed two guns that evening and 
the other two next day, and camped 
right on the river. 


Friday 14th The Battery and 2nd S.C. 
left Prospect Hall under orders for 
Charlotte and marched a few miles past 
Fayetteville that day. Sat. 15th [26] 
Marched towards Carthage. I remained 
at Prospect Hall the night previous and 
did not catch up with the column until 
late on this evening. It camped some 30 
miles from Fayetteville. Sun. 16th 
moved on passing thro Carthage. The 
march was exceedingly unpleasant, the 
country was nothing but one extensive 
pine barren, with only a few miserable 
hovels at intervals of five to ten miles 
apart; and in consequence men and 
horses suffered for something where- 
with to [60] allay hunger. Mon. 17th 
Left Moore county and passed into 
Montgomery bivouacing within a few 
miles of the Pee Dee. Had some 
beautiful views as we crossed the ridges 
on our approach to the river. 


Tuesday, 18th crossed the river at 
Stanback’s Ferry and remained that 
night a mile or so from the crossing. 
Nothing occured worthy of note. 
Rumors of all kinds were very plentiful 
on the entire march after leaving the 
Cape Fear. Wed. 19th Passed thro 
Ansonville the seat of Carolina Female 
College; the village is a very pretty one. 
I went to a house and heard some 
delightful music, some of the pieces 
were strong reminders of the good old 
times I had at the [H.M.A.?]. This was 
the warmest day of the season. 


Thurs. 20th dogged on thro Lanesboro, 
a little crossroad village with a mill and 
a grog shop in it; got nearly to Monroe 
in Union Cty. Friday 21st Passed thro 
Monroe soon in the morning and 
crossed the S.C. Line eight miles from 
the Catawba. The country through 
Montgomery & Richmond counties 
was much prettier than what we had 
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been travelling over. No incident took 
place except nineteen men deserted on 
this morning. One W. Barbee came 
back in a day or two.?7 It was reported 
that the enemy had possession of 
Charlotte and Gen’l Bragg the day 
before had ordered us to Monroe and 
thence to Chester, S.C. The enemy got 
near Charlotte but did not take it>® 


Sat. 22nd Passed the line into S.C. and 
reached the Catawba. Sun. 23rd crossed 
the river soon in the morning at 
[Yarch’s] Ferry, staid an hour or more 
near the river when we moved on and 
marched to within six miles of 
Chesterville. Sun. 23rd Lay quiet. Mon. 
24th moved three miles nearer to town, 
where we remained until Thursday 
27th when the Battery was disbanded 
by order of Gen. Bragg and destroyed. 
It was a sad sight to see the old guns 
that I had been with so long laying 
battered about in the midst of a 
complete wreck of carriages ammuni- 
tion and equipments. That evening I 
parted from the company; and started 
to go with Gen. Bragg to the Trans- 
Miss. or to Ala.? 


Friday 28th Left Chester with the 
wagon train and crossed Broad river at 
Scaife’s ferry, camping a short distance 
from it. Sat. 29th Passed thro 
Unionville; while there we met the 
Pres’t train and from there travelled in 
company with it until we got into Ga.4? 
Saw the Pres’t, Gen. Breckenridge, Mr. 
Reagan, Mr. Mallory and Mr. Benjamin 
of the cabinet. That evening we crossed 
Tyger river and stopped near it at Col. 
Gist’s.4! Sun. 30th Crossed Ennoree 
river and camped at Martin’s depot 20 
miles from the Saluda. Country very 
hilly and rocky and withal poor and 
unattractive. 


Mon. May Ist Marched to the Saluda 
crossed and camped a mile or two 
distant from it. Tuesday 2nd Went thro 
Cokesbury and Abbeville and stopped 
for the night 5 miles from the latter 
place. The country in Abbeville and 
Newberry Dists. is far superior to any 
other that I have seen in S.C., the land 
is well cultivated and the houses are all 
nice & comfortable looking. Cokesbury 
is a beautiful little place completely 
embowered in a wood of large oaks. 
Abbeville is a very pretty place. It and 
Unionville have each one of the 


prettiest Episcopal churches that I have 
ever seen in country villages, they are 
both beautiful. We had quantities of 
rumors about the Yankees pursuing us: 
they were after us, causing us to travel 
very rapidly sometimes. Occasionally 
some very ludicrous scenes occured 
connected with the stampede.#2 


~ 


afternoon on my way back to my home 
with Capt. Cole and a wagon, we 
camped five miles from town. The 
general aspect of the country pretty 
much the same as in S.C. 

Friday 5th crossed Savannah and 
marched 5 ms. camping near Calhoun’s 


Mills. Sat. 6th Marched through 


Secession Hill, Abbeville, South Carolina, Museum of the Confederacy 


Wed. 3rd Left camp before day and 
crossed the Savannah on pontoon 
bridge fifteen miles distant on road to 
Washington, camping ten miles from 
the river and the same from W. Thurs. 
4th Marched to Washington and there 
the train dispersed and finding it 
impracticable to get to Alabama, I 
concluded to return home after things 
wound up, which they did most 
effectually in a few hours.*? 


This day I will remember as the 
one on which our Gov't. went to pieces, 
for a time at least. The President went 
one way some of his cabinet remained 
in town, others with Gen. Bragg went 
home, the troops disbanded at least 
most of them, and the whole concern 
ended in a disgraceful panic and break 
up.44 From the sights I saw that day I 
gave up all hope of our Gov't or people 
doing anything. For the present nearly 
all are badly whipped, and a great many 
are actually delighted at the war’s 
ending|—], even the way it has wound 
up. Disgusted with the miserable 
corruptions displayed I started that 
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Abbeville and stopped 2 ms. from town 
for the night. Sun. 7th Passed thro 
Cokesbury, crossed the Saluda at 
Pucket’s Ferry and encamped 5 ms. 
towards Laurens C.H. Mon. 8th 
Marched on and passed thro Laurens- 
ville at midday, camping 10 ms. out on 
the road to Union C.H. Tues. 9th 
Travelled through Unionville and 
crossed Broad river in the afternoon on 
the road to Chester stopping a few miles 
from the river. Wednes. 10th Passed 
through Chesterville and took up for 
the night about 14 ms. from it on the 
Rock Hill Rd. Thursday 11 Passed near 
R.H. and got to “Catawba Place” early in 
the day; rested there a week and then 
took the cars and came to Hillsboro 
N.C. where my journey ended.*° 
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Notes: 


1. Weymouth T. Jordan, North Carolina 
Troops, 1861-1865: A Roster, vol. 8 (Ra- 
leigh, 1966), p. 58; James A. Graham, 
“Twenty-Seventh Regiment,” in Judge 
Walter Clark, Histories of the Several Regi- 
ments of North Carolina Troops. .. . 
(Goldsboro, 1901), vol. II, pp. 425-461. 


2. “Forty-Sixth Regiment” by J. M. Waddill, 


in Clark, Histories, Vol. If, pp. 78-79 


3. J.S. Harris, “Seventh Regiment,” in Clark, 


Histories, 1:386. 


4. U.S. War Department, War of the Rebel- 


lion: Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, 128 volumes (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1880-1900), Series I, volume 
47, part 2, pp. 1192, 1353-1354 [hence- 
forth: OR, series:volume:( part), page(s) ] 

. Sutherland’s Depot is on the Southside 
Railroad. Burkeville Junction was where 
the Southside crossed the Richmond and 
Danville Railroad. 


6. Poor as it was, the railroad line between 


Danville and Greensboro was one of the 
most important infrastructure projects 
that the Confederate government under- 
took. Begun in the summer of 1862 but 
not completed until May 1864, the so- 
called Piedmont Railroad line filled a gap 
between the railroad networks of west- 
ern Virginia and western North Carolina. 
Historian Robert Black asserted that be- 
cause the line helped maintain the Army 
of Northern Virginia in 1864-1865, “the 
Piedmont Railroad added months to the 
length of the Civil War.” Robert C. Black 
Ill, The Railroads of the Confederacy 
(Chapel Hill, 1952), 228, 148-51, 227-30. 


7. The county seat of Guilford County, 


Greensboro was a commercial center for 
west central North Carolina. Located in 
Greensboro were the offices of the inspec- 
tor of field transportation and the chief 
commissary for North Carolina as well 
as acommissary depot. In 1863, the Con- 
federate War Department also established 
an ordnance depot in Greensboro. 


8. Thomasville, in Davidson County, was a 


station along the North Carolina Rail- 
road, southwest of High Point and of 
Greensboro. Like High Point, Thomas- 
ville is known today for its furniture 
manufacturing. 


9. This was probably Private Isaiah 


Oberman. See Jordan, North Carolina 
Troops, 8:58. 


10. Maj. Gen. Joseph Wheeler's cavalry corps 


had provided the main resistance to 
Sherman’s march across Georgia and into 
the Carolinas. Numbering approximately 
4,000 men, the cavalry corps engaged 
Sherman’s troops almost daily through- 
out the campaign. Dodson, W.C., com- 
piler, Campaigns of Wheeler and His Cav- 
alry 1862-1865... (Atlanta, 1899). 


i: 


12. 


14. 


The Way, or Wayside, Hospital No. 2 was 
under the charge of Surgeon E. B. Hol- 
land. See H. H. Cunningham, Doctors in 
Gray: The Confederate Medical Service 
(Baton Rouge, 1958), p. 287. 

The tobacco center of Danville became a 
center of Confederate activity on April 3, 
1865 when Jefferson Davis and his cabi- 
net arrived there after fleeing Richmond. 
For the next week, Danville was the de 
facto “capital” of the Confederacy. From 
the Sutherlin mansion, Davis issued his 
April 4 proclamation urging the people 
of the Confederacy to fight on, and it was 
there on April 9 that Davis learned of 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. The junc- 
tion between the armies of Lee and 
Johnston no longer possible, Davis and 
his government headed south to Greens- 
boro, Charlotte, Abbeville, South Caro- 
lina, and beyond. For the best account of 
this journey, see Michael Ballard, A Long 
Surrender (Jackson, Mississippi, [1988}). 


. While Mullen and his fellow North Caro- 


lina soldiers were endeavoring to round 
up Confederate absentees and deserters, 
Confederate forces in the state also faced 
a threat from a Federal cavalry raid. In 
late March, Maj. Gen. George Stoneman’s 
3,000 troopers started from Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on a month-long raid against 
railroads in southwestern Virginia and 
northwestern North Carolina. One col- 
umn cut bridges and track on the 
Danville-Greensboro line (Piedmont 
Railroad) while another bypassed 
Greensboro and captured a garrison at 
Salisbury, North Carolina. See OR, I:49:1, 
pp. 323-324. See John G. Barrett, The Civil 
War in North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 
1963), pp. 350-361, for an account of 
Stoneman’s raid. 

In much less detail the historian of the 
46th Regiment noted this clash:: “An epi- 
sode of this bit of service was a lively en- 
gagement in the streets of Greensboro 
with a portion of Wheeler's disorganized 
cavalry, which undertook to capture the 
Government stores in the warehouses, 
and incidentally the town generally. The 
cavalry was driven out, but not without a 
number of casualties to both sides.” J. M. 
Waddill, “Forty-Sixth Regiment” in Judge 
Walter Clark, Histories of the Several Regi- 
ments of North Carolina Troops. . . . , Vol. 
Ill, pp. 78-79. These reports of clashes 
with men from Wheeler’s cavalry support 
the widespread perception that the com- 
mand was guilty of a wide range of dep- 
redations against Southern civilians, es- 
pecially in Georgia and the Carolinas in 
1864-1865. So widespread were these 
charges that the Wheeler’s Confederate 
Cavalry Association devoted an appen- 
dix to it in the official history of Wheeler 


and his campaigns. According to it crit- 
ics, Wheeler’s corps consisted of “irre- 
sponsible horde of prowlers and pillag- 
ers, who roamed over the country com- 
mitting outrages of all kinds upon the 
citizens of already desolate sections, and 
who were dreaded but little less than the 
enemy.” This was, the Association insisted, 
“a purely imaginary creation of ignorance 
and prejudice, made possible by the de- 
moralization of war, and given promi- 
nence by would-be-smart writers, and 
others who had the habit of speaking 
without knowledge of what they were 
saying.” Mullen’s account of the clash on 
April 15 suggests that some of Wheeler’s 
men lived down to the unit’s unfortunate 
reputation. See Dodson, comp., Cam- 
paigns of Wheeler, 380 and 380-406. 


. Brig. Gen. William Felix Brantley’s Bri- 


gade consisted of the 24th, 27th, 29th, 
30th and 34th Mississippi Infantry regi- 
ments. 


. Mullen and the 600 men of McAlister’s 


command were among the men surren- 
dered at Greensboro. 


. Louis H. Manarin, North Carolina Troops, 


1861-1865: A Roster (Raleigh: North 
Carolina Department of Cultural Re- 
sources, 1966), vol., pp. 550, 585.; See 
Supplement to the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, ed. Janet 
B. Hewett (Wilmington, NC: Broadfoot 
Publishing, 1997), vol. 47, pp. 238-244. 


. Manarin, North Carolina Troops, pp. 445, 


585. 


. The company muster rolls “records of 


events” provide a close corroboration of 
Jones’ journal for November-December 
1864 and February 1865. See OR Supple- 
ment, vol. 48, pp. 242-243. 


. Kinston occupies a strategic location 


where the Atlantic & North Carolina Rail- 
road crosses the Neuse River. Washing- 
ton, North Carolina, is located at the 
mouth of the Tar River where it flows into 
Pamlico Sound. During the fall of 1864 
and winter of 1864-1865, the 13th Bat- 
talion, North Carolina Artillery was as- 
signed to the Second Sub-District of the 
Second Military District of the Depart- 
ment of North Carolina, operating in and 
around Kinston. See OR, 1:47:2:1069, 
1155. 


. Plymouth, located on the Roanoke River 


where it flows into the Albemarle Sound, 
was the scene of one of the Confederacy’s 
greatest victories in North Carolina and 
was one of the few towns that Confeder- 
ate troops reconquered by force. The 
Federals occupied Plymouth along with 
much of the North Carolina coast, in 
1862. In April 1864, a combined Confed- 
erate land and naval attack defeated the 
Federal occupiers, primarily owing to the 
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stunning success of the ironclad 
Albemarle which sunk the U.S. gunboat 
Southfield. The Confederates lost Ply- 
mouth again when Lt. William B. 
Cushing, USN, led an expedition that 
sunk the Albemarle using a spar torpedo. 


. Belfield was a strategic point along the 


Weldon & Petersburg Railroad where an 
important bridge crossed the Meherrin 
River just north of the Virginia-North 
Carolina border. 


. The Official Records are silent on a skir- 


mish at Three Creek on December 11, 
1864. 


. On the day that Jones’ unit left Tarboro 


for Virginia, a Federal column moved out 
of Plymouth up the Roanoke River. No 
Confederate troops occupied Fort 
Branch, an earthen fortification guarding 
the south bank of the Roanoke River be- 
tween Hamilton and Williamston. The 
Federals moved past the fort and engaged 
part of the 70th North Carolina Junior 
Reserves, then defeated a small garrison 
that had moved into the fort behind 
them. Boys from the Junior Reserves then 
joined the 13th Battalion in the fight at 
Poplar Point. See J. H. Myrover, “Thir- 
teenth Battalion,” in Clark, Histories, vol. 
IV, 354; and Clint Johnson, Touring the 
Carolinas’ Civil War Sites, Winston-Sa- 
lem, 1996), pp. 80-83. 


. Major General John Schofield’s 23rd 


Corps had arrived in North Carolina 
from Tennessee in early February. Op- 
erating along the Cape Fear River, the 
corps compelled the Confederates to 
abandon the last defenses of Wilmington 
and, finally, Wilmington itself. Schofield 
then transferred north to New Bern and 
began to move inland toward the impor- 
tant railroad junction at Goldsboro. 
Commanding Confederate troops in 
that vicinity was Lieutenant General 
Braxton Bragg. Using the division of 
Major General Robert F. Hoke and rein- 
forcements under Major General D. H. 
Hill, Bragg organized a defensive line at 
Wise’s Fork, where the Trent and Dover 
roads intersect near the Neuse River, Un- 
der orders from General Joseph E. 
Johnston to hold the line east of 
Goldsboro as long as possible, Bragg en- 
gaged Schofield at the battle of Wise’s 
Fork or Second Kinston. 


. Hoke’s attack against Schofield’s superior 


force met with some success, but also 
heavy casualties. 


. On the second day of battle, the Confed- 


erates maneuvered around the Federal 
flank, but failed to turn it. Bragg chose to 
withdraw from the field at the end of the 
day. Although quitting the field and suf- 
fering approximately 1,500 casualties, the 
Confederate army had stung Schofield 


28. 


29: 


and delayed his advance. Bragg congratu- 
lated the soldiers for “their gallantry in 
action.” He correctly anticipated that an- 
other, more important, battle lay in the 
future. “Fully able to maintain their po- 
sition, and finally to beat their foe, more 
important work calls a large portion of 
them to a distant field, and necessarily 
suspends offensive operations in this 
quarter.” OR, I, 47, 2:1366. 


32. 


An 18-year-old student from Orange 
County when he enlisted in March 1862, 
Curtis rose to the rank of sergeant before 
he was reduced to the ranks in March 
1864. Manarin, North Carolina Troops, 
Vol. I, pp. 446, 587. 

The bold, unauthorized attack by Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Mower’s division of the 
XVII Corps against the Confederate left 
flank penetrated a mile into Confeder- 


Building where last meeting of the Confederate cabinet was claimed to have been held in 
Washington, Georgia, May 3 to 5, 1865. Museum of the Confederacy 


Following Bragg’s retreat, Schofield’s 
army occupied Kinston on the 14th. 
Brig. Gen. Edward Cary Walthall’s “divi- 
sion” had been decimated at the battle of 
Franklin, Tennessee, in December, and 
consisted of 240 men. Walthall himself 
concurred with Jones, remarking “‘I have 
been in all, or nearly all the battles fought 
by the Army of Tennessee, and have seen 
many brave sights, but nothing compa- 
rable to this.” Mark L. Bradley, Last Stand 
in the Carolinas: The Battle of Bentonville 
(Campbell, CA, 1995), p. 204. Nathaniel 
Cheairs Hughes, Jr. Bentonville: The Fi- 
nal Battle of Sherman and Johnston 
(Chapel Hill, 1996), pp. 120-125. 


- Jones describes here the attack by a 


portion of the Federal XV Corps on the 
advanced position held by Maj. Gen. 
Robert F. Hoke’s division. Although the 
Confederates abandoned the position, 
Brig. Gen. William W. Kirkland’s bri- 
gade of North Carolinians punished 
the pursuing Federals, aided by two 
batteries of the 13th Battalion, North 
Carolina Artillery. See Bradley, Last 
Stand, pp. 330-333. 


. As had Jones, Private John H. Curtis 


transferred to the 13th Battalion from the 
3rd Regiment of North Carolina Artillery. 
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ate lines, but effectively isolated itself 
from the rest of the army. The cavalry 
that “stampeded” was the brigade of 
South Carolinians led by Brig. Gen. Tho- 
mas M. Logan (formerly led by Brig. 
Gen. Matthew C. Butler). See Bradley, 
Last Stand, Chapter 16 and Hughes, 
Bentonville, pp. 187-194. 

After Bentonville, Jones’ unit separated 
from Joseph Johnston's army, which re- 
treated northward to oppose Sherman’s 
march toward the Virginia border. Bat- 
tery E of the 13th Battalion was ordered 
to join Col. Thomas J. Lipscomb’s 2nd 
South Carolina Cavalry on detached ser- 
vice in the Fayetteville area southwest of 
Bentonville. The mission of Lipscomb’s 
detachment was, General Bragg ex- 
plained, “to prevent the navigation of 
Cape Fear, by the enemy....” See OR, I:47:3: 
717, 691,711. 

Maps show Devane’s Ferry in eastern 
North Carolina near Plymouth where the 
Cashie River flows into the Roanoke 
River. This Devane’s Ferry cannot be the 
one to which Jones refers, unless his jour- 
nal is in error. 


. The prelude to Bentonville, the battle of 


Averasboro occurred on March 15-16. 
While Jones’ battery and the other forces 


36. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


from the Department of North Carolina 
were approaching Smithfield, Lieutenant 
General William J. Hardee’s Corps re- 
mained to the south and engaged two 
corps of the Federal army. See Mark L. 
Bradley, “Old Reliable’s Finest Hour: The 
Battle of Averasboro North Carolina, 
March 15-16, 1865,” Blue & Gray Maga- 
zine, Vol. XVI:1 (October 1998), pp. 6- 
20+. 

On April 1, Lipscomb reported that the 
Federals were using the Wilimington and 
Weldon Railroad south and east of his 
positions at Fayetteville. On April 2, 
Bragg ordered Lipscomb to “place your- 
self in position to strike that road and 
keep it in observation, preventing its use 
by the enemy for any practical purpose.” 
OR, 1:47:3: 741, 745-6. 


. Private William A. Barbee was con- 


scripted into the 1st North Carolina Ar- 
tillery (10th Regiment State Troops) in 
September 1862, then transferred to 
Jones’ successive units, the 3rd Artillery 
(40th Regiment State Troops) and Bat- 
tery E, 13th Battalion. Barbee’s aborted 
desertion does not show on his service 
record. He, like Jones, was paroled at 
Greensboro on April 27, 1865. Manarin, 
North Carolina Troops, 1:90,586. 
General George Stoneman’s cavalry raid 
destroyed the vast public stores in 
Salisbury, North Carolina, on April 12- 
13, then headed west toward Statesville 
and Asheville rather than proceed fur- 
ther south to Charlotte. Remaining in 
Confederate hands, Charlotte was where 
Jefferson Davis and his cabinet estab- 
lished at temporary “capital” and com- 
municated with Joseph Johnston during 
the surrender negotiations with 
Sherman, 

Jones inexplicably failed to mention 
the reason for this sad end to his bat- 
tery. On April 26 at the Bennett farm 
house near Durham, Johnston and 
Sherman signed a convention surren- 
dering the Confederate forces in North 
and South Carolina. Even though Jones 
was not camped with Johnston’s army, 
the convention applied to his unit, and 
his service record indicates that he was 
paroled on April 27. The destruction 
of the guns was in violation of a circu- 
lar issued on the 27th ordering that 
artillery pieces and appurtenances be 
brought to Greensboro for further dis- 
position. Paroled and without a com- 
mand, Jones nevertheless did not head 
home yet. Instead, according to his 
compiled service record, he became an 
aide to Braxton Bragg. OR, 1:47:3:843. 
This retrospective reference suggests that 
at least this portion of Jones’ journal was 
written after the fact. 


41. Colonel Gist was probably Brig. Gen. 
States Rights Gist, an officer in the Army 
of Tennessee killed at the battle of 
Franklin, Tennessee, on November 30, 
1864. He was son of the William Henry 
Gist, South Carolina’s governor at the 
time of the state’s secession. The family 
properties on the Tyger River were among 
the most extensive in the region. For de- 
tailed descriptions of the Tyger River 
country, see James Everett Kibler, Our 
Fathers’ Fields (Columbia SC, 1998), 247- 
248 and passim. 

42. The rumors of pursuit were well founded. 
After the surrender of Johnston’s army, 
Federal cavalry fanned out from several 
bases and began patrolling a huge terri- 
tory from Etowah, South Carolina, to 
Tallahassee, Florida, in hopes of intercept- 
ing President Davis’ party and the trea- 
sure trains accompanying it. Beginning 
its pursuit from Macon, Georgia, the 4th 
Michigan Cavalry won the race to stop 
the presidential party before it reached 
the Florida coast or the Mississippi River. 
See OR, 1:49:1:515-535. 

43. The village of Washington, in Wilkes 
County, Georgia, hosted Jefferson Davis 
and the remaining members of his cabi- 
net from May 2-4. Citizens of the town 
claimed that it was the site of the last 
Confederate cabinet meeting — a claim 
disputed by Abbeville, South Carolina, in 
the pages of Confederate Veteran and 
other publications. See Ballard, Long 
Shadow, pp. 126-146. 

44. It was in Washington, Georgia, on May 4 
that the flight of the Confederate govern- 
ment became, according to historian 
Michael Ballard, “an undisguised flight to 
avoid Davis’ capture.” At a brief morning 
meeting, Davis effectively dissolved the 
government with vague plans for reas- 
sembling it elsewhere. Navy Secretary 
Stephen Mallory made his emotional 
farewell to his president, along with the 
other cabinet member who had served 
since the beginning of the Confederacy, 
Postmaster General John H. Reagan. Gen- 
eral and Secretary of War John C. 
Breckinridge and General Braxton Bragg 
(who had only just joined the presiden- 
tial party) also departed Davis at Wash- 
ington. Only Breckinridge escaped. See 
Ballard, Long Surrender, pp. 131-135; 
Judith Lee Hallock, Braxton Bragg and 
Confederate Defeat, vol. 11 (Tuscaloosa, 
1991), 256-258. 

45. Jones failed to note that, while the Con- 
federate government “went to pieces” on 
May 4 in Washington, Georgia, it was on 
the morning of May 10 at Irwinville, 
Georgia, that President Davis, his family, 
and most of his party were captured by a 
contingent of the 4th Michigan Cavalry. 
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INTO THE VALLEY OF 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


The Corcoran Legion at Cold Harbor 


Skeletal remains of Union soldiers disinterred at Cold Harbor for reburial after the war. Library of Congress 


“Oh it was terrible, terrible ... 
God grant that I may never see the like again.” 


Ist Lieutenant Eli Nichols, 8th New York Heavy Artillery, Co. B, June 6, 1864 


The brother of the colonel of the 
164th New York perhaps summed up the 
Army of the Potomac’s efforts of June 3, 
1864 best: “In the opinion of the major- 
ity of its survivors, the battle of Cold Har- 
bor should never have been fought”! For 
no unit in the Federal army was this more 
true than the relatively obscure brigade 
known as Corcoran’s Irish Legion. 

Arguably the most famous brigade 
of the Union Army was the Irish Brigade, 
which was part of the Army of the 
Potomac’s vaunted Second Corps. How- 
ever, what many Irish Brigade aficiona- 


dos do not know is that the Irish Brigade 
had a “sister” unit—a “second Irish bri- 
gade” known as Corcoran’s Legion—that 
also served in the Army of the Potomac 
and was also assigned to the Second 
Corps. 

Many Civil War units, North and 
South, had their defining engagement— 
a few minutes of horror and bloodshed 
which was forever etched in popular 
memory as a standard of heroism. These 
were the battles where hundreds of brave 
men from a single organization fell, and 
were later proudly inscribed by the sur- 
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vivors on tattered regimental colors and 
discussed for decades afterward at veter- 
ans’ reunions. The defining moments for 
the Irish Brigade were clearly Antietam 
and Fredericksburg. The Corcoran Le- 
gion, too, had its bloodstained hour of 
glory, but its battles were darker and less 
romantic than the “nobler” early-war en- 
gagements and, like the Legion itself, 
seem to garner less attention. Without 
question, the supreme moment of the 
Corcoran Legion’s existence was the in- 
famous pre-dawn charge at Cold Harbor, 
Virginia, on June 3, 1864. 


The Legion was named for Irish im- 
migrant and brigadier general, Michael 
Corcoran, who hailed from County Sligo 
and emigrated to New York City in 1849. 
Two years later, he joined the all-Irish 
69th New York State Militia regiment, 
and by 1859 was elected as its colonel. 
Corcoran gained some notoriety the fol- 
lowing year for disobeying orders to pa- 
rade his regiment in honor of the visit- 
ing British Prince of Wales, making him 
something of a minor celebrity in the 
Irish-American community. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, Corcoran led the 
69th Militia into a 90-day enlistment in 
Federal service and fought in the battle 
of First Bull Run, where he was captured 
during the Federal retreat. Having lost all 
of its field officers to detached assign- 
ments, accidents, and battle, upon the 
expiration of its time in service the 69th 
was led back to New York City by its most 
famous company commander, Irish revo- 
lutionary Thomas Francis Meagher. 
While Corcoran languished in a Confed- 
erate prison, Meagher went on to orga- 
nize the Irish Brigade and led it on many 
famous battlefields. 

Becoming a hostage and pawn of 
sorts in larger political games between the 
Federal government, the Confederates, 
and England, Corcoran was held prisoner 
by the Rebels for almost thirteen months. 
Upon his release in mid-August, 1862, he 
was, as one historian put it, “the apple of 
every Irish eye in America.”? In that dark 
summer of defeat for the Union, the re- 
lease of the popular Corcoran was coin- 
cident with President Abraham Lincoln’s 
call for 300,000 three-year volunteers. 
Recognizing Corcoran’s recruiting poten- 
tial among the large Irish-American 
population (whose support for the Union 
war effort was starting to wane), the 
Army promoted Corcoran to Brigadier 
General of Volunteers retroactive to the 
date of his capture, July 21, 1861, and au- 
thorized him to recruit a new brigade of 
Irishmen from New York State. At the 
time of Corcoran’s release and arrival in 
Washington D.C., his old regiment, the 
69th New York Militia, was in the de- 
fenses of the Federal capital and nearing 
the end of a second 90-day enlistment.> 
Corcoran’s recruiting effort got off to a 
good start when the majority of the 69th 
Militia agreed to sign on as three-year 
volunteers in the new brigade, which was 
soon dubbed “Corcoran’s Irish Legion.” 


Corcoran’s celebrated trip home re- 
sulted in whistle stops and recruiting 
speeches from Washington to New York, 
including an appearance at a large re- 
cruiting rally for the 116th Pennsylvania 
(later to be assigned to the Irish Brigade) 
on the steps of Philadelphia’s Indepen- 
dence Hall. Across the Northern states, 
newspaper headlines, especially those of 
ethnic periodicals, screamed Corcoran’s 
name and applauded his fortitude while 
in captivity. His name also appeared on 
recruiting posters throughout the 
North—including states which Corcoran 
neither visited nor had authority from 
which to recruit. While troops were 
promised to him from Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Pennsylvania, Corcoran’s 
principal recruiting effort (and authori- 
zation) was in his home state of New York. 


“I have always regretted 
that the last assault 
at Cold Harbor was ever 
made...” —Ulysses S. Grant 


Upon Corcoran’s arrival in New York 
City, a tumultuous parade was thrown in 
his honor, colonelcies were given out, and 
the process begun of securing the thou- 
sands of enlistments necessary for a bri- 
gade of infantry. A few days after his ar- 
rival in New York, he telegraphed 
authority to a prominent Irish lawyer and 
politician in Buffalo, John McMahon, to 
recruit a regiment from that Great Lakes 
city’s Irish population. Another Irish regi- 
ment was recruited in the Albany/Troy 
area of upstate New York by Michael 
Bryan. Eventually, aside from the Buffalo 
and Albany regiments, and single com- 
panies recruited in Potsdam (in the 
northern portion of the state) and Bing- 
hampton (in the mountainous south- 
central area of New York), Corcoran’s Le- 
gion was a brigade exclusively from the 
New York City area.4 

Fora time, men signed up so fast that 
it appeared Corcoran might be on the 
verge of recruiting an entire division and 
authorization was given for eight differ- 
ent regimental organizations. One histo- 
rian estimated that, within three weeks 
of Corcoran’s release from prison, ap- 
proximately 2,500 men had enlisted in 
the Legion. Corcoran’s immense popu- 
larity is perhaps best illustrated not only 
by the substantial number of new recruits 


in his Legion by the end of September, 
but also by the fact that, when the popu- 
lar and eloquent speaker, General 
Meagher, returned to New York City in 
late July and August to recruit for the 
depleted ranks of the Irish Brigade, he 
managed to sign up just 250 men. 


5 


In early October, with the regiments 
of the Legion gathered at Camp Scott on 
Staten Island, it became apparent that 
Corcoran’s plans for eight full regiments 
had been too ambitious, as most colonels 
showed up with 400 or fewer men. A typi- 
cal case in point was McMahon’s “Buf- 
falo Irish Regiment,” which enlisted 570 
men, but arrived at Camp Scott with 
about 400, the balance having deserted 
when it was learned that promised 
bounty money would not be immediately 
paid upon enlistment. The opportunity 
to serve with the famous Corcoran in- 
duced a rush to enlistment in these sons 
of Erin, but the lure of Federal and state 
bounties apparently also had a substan- 
tial effect.® 

By the time the Legion was fully as- 
sembled in mid-October, the devastation 
wreacked in the ranks of Meagher’s Irish 
Brigade in the September 17, 1862 battle 
of Antietam was widely known in New 
York. The city’s Irish-American commu- 
nity expected Corcoran’s Legion to join 
the Army of the Potomac at any minute, 
where it was anticipated that the Legion 
would add new chapters to the exploits 
of Irish soldiery. The foreboding felt by 
those close to the Legion is perhaps best 
illustrated by one New York City lady 
who wrote, 
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“On Wednesday last, according 

to our promise to Corcoran, we 

went to Staten Island to witness 

the [Catholic] ceremony of 

confirmation...I never saw 

anything in my life that im- 

pressed me so much. There were 

five thousand men present with 
bared heads and bended knees. 

Corcoran, who knelt near us, 

was at their head... could 

scarcely restrain my tears, for it 

was like a mass for the dead.”” 
However, such premonitions were pre- 
mature as the Legion’s arrival at Cold 
Harbor was as yet nearly two years in the 
future. Despite camp disturbances in late 
October (in which a state militia regi- 
ment was called in to maintain order at 
Camp Scott), on November 8, 1862, the 
bulk of the Legion left Staten Island for 
Newport News, Virginia, by way of For- 
tress Monroe. On that same day, the State 
of New York issued orders to Corcoran 
to consolidate his eight small battalions 
into “full strength” regiments of 750- 
1,000 men each. 

During the week of November 17, 
the Corcoran Legion was reorganized 
into five regiments and mustered into the 
Federal army for three years. In its final 
version, the brigade was comprised of: 
the 69th New York National Guard Ar- 
tillery (this infantry regiment was largely 
comprised of enlistees from the old 69th 
New York Militia; in March, 1864, the 
69th NYNGA was re-designated the 
182nd New York State Volunteers), the 
155th New York State Volunteers, the 
164th New York State Volunteers, the 
170th New York State Volunteers, and the 
175th New York State Volunteers. In 
January, 1863, the latter unit (the “Albany 
Irish Regiment”) was detached for ser- 
vice in Louisiana and never rejoined the 
Legion. For the balance of the war, the 
core units of the Corcoran Legion were 
the 69th/182nd, 155th, 164th, and 170th 
New York. 

On parade or in the field, the Legion 
struck a roguish appearance. Marching 
under harp-bedecked green silk flags and, 
early in their term of enlistment, with a 
somewhat devil-may-care attitude to- 
ward discipline, the brigade attracted 
notice wherever it went. Their reputation 
was somewhat strengthened with large, 
raucous celebrations held in the Legion’s 
camp during the holidays of Christmas 
and St. Patrick’s Day. Added to this col- 


General Tyler’s 
wound put 
him out of the 
war for good... 


Brigadier General 
Michael Corcoran (left), 
and Brigadier General 
Robert O. Tyler 


orful reputation was the fact that, in Feb- 
ruary, 1863, the entire 164th New York 
received an issue of blue and red Zouave 
uniforms, in which they were clad for the 
balance of the war. 

The New York City newspapers be- 
lieved that Corcoran’s Legion would soon 
be serving alongside Meagher’s Irish Bri- 
gade in the Army of the Potomac, while 
in Virginia scuttlebutt circulated in the 
Legion’s camps that the brigade was 
headed for Louisiana. Both rumors 
proved incorrect when the Irishmen were 
assigned to the remote Federal outpost 
at Suffolk in southeastern Virginia. The 
Legion would spend a frustrating period 
of six months in this comparative back- 
water of the war, and saw only minor ac- 
tion in little-known engagements such as 
the battle of the Deserted House (Janu- 
ary 30, 1863) and the siege of Suffolk 
(April 11-May 4, 1863). When Federal 
authorities decided to abandon Suffolk 
and assign its troops elsewhere, the 
Corcoran Legion drew the lot of destroy- 
ing Federal facilities and supplies left be- 
hind and, on July 3, 1863, while the battle 
of Gettysburg was raging in far-off Penn- 
sylvania, were the last Yankees with- 
drawn. 

The menace posed to Union supply 
lines by Confederate cavalrymen and 
partisans in northern Virginia prompted 
Federal commanders to station troops to 
guard duty, among other places, along the 
Orange & Alexandria Railroad, in the vi- 
cinity of Fairfax and Manassas. The 
Corcoran Legion was selected as one of 
several brigades for this assignment and 
wound up serving a total of ten months 
of picket duty in these localities. During 
this period, only one company saw any 
significant action (in a mid-December 
fight against Confederate Brigadier Gen- 
eral Thomas Rosser’s raiding cavalry bri- 
gade), although the Irishmen were on 
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constant vigil and lived in fear of light- 
ning attacks by guerillas such as “Mosby’s 
Rangers.” During this period, weakened 
by his prolonged captivity, General 
Corcoran died suddenly of “apoplexy” 
after a fall from his horse on December 
22, 1863.8 The Legion soldiered on at 
their lonely outposts through the winter 
of 1863-1864. By early May, though suf- 
fering few battle casualties, sickness, ac- 
cidents, and desertion had reduced the 
brigade to about 1,600 men. 

As Lieutenant General U.S. Grant’s 
Overland Campaign ground its bloody 
way toward Richmond in the first half of 
May, 1864, appalling casualties had re- 
sulted in the need for reinforcement of 
the Army of the Potomac. On May 13, 
with the carnage of the “Mule Shoe” of 
Spotsylvania not even twenty-four hours 
old, the Legion was ordered to the front. 
Comprised of a total of 1,521 men, the 
four regiments of the Corcoran Legion 
joined the Army of the Potomac near 
Spotsylvania Court House during the 
evening of May 17, 1864, and were as- 
signed as the 4th Brigade, 2nd Division 
(Gibbon’s), Second Corps (Hancock’s). 
The following day, the brigade partici- 
pated in the bloody and futile Federal 
assault through the area of the former 
Confederate salient, and lost over 200 
men in this, its first real baptism of fire 
in a general engagement. ? 

The Irishmen quickly became accli- 
mated to hard, hot, dusty marches and 
nearly incessant fighting, becoming true 
veterans in only a few days. On May 30, 
Captain Timothy Kelly, commander of 
Company C of the 164th New York, 
wrote to his wife in Buffalo, “We have had 
more hard marching and exposure since 
we left the R.R. than during all our pre- 
vious experiences in the service.” Ser- 
geant George Tipping of the 155th New 
York, Company I agreed. From Cold 


Generals in Blue 


Kelly: courtesy Elaine K. Pease; Porter: USAMHI 


Harbor he wrote, “we have not had a 
good night's sleep for the past twelve 
days. Neither have we taken our clothes 
off since we left Burke’s Station.” 
Tipping’s letter was dated twenty-five 
days after the 155th had departed from 
its winter quarters along the Orange & 
Alexandria Railroad.!° 

The brigade again saw heavy action 
at the North Anna River (May 23-26), 
losing over 140 more men.!! After 
withdrawing from the North Anna, the 
Legion spent several days building 
breastworks and skirmishing along To- 
topotomoy Creek, after which the Army 
of the Potomac forced the stream and 
commenced yet another march around 
Robert E. Lee’s right flank. Grant’s aim 
was to occupy the strategic crossroads of 
Old Cold Harbor on the old Gaines’s 
Mill battlefield, only ten miles from 
Richmond. 

A heavy cavalry action was won by 
the Union at Cold Harbor on May 31 and 
infantry reinforcements were hurried to 
that place. After additional fighting on 
June 1, Union troops dug in and awaited 
arrival of the rest of the Army of the 
Potomac. A half-mile to the south, Con- 
federate forces filed into place to dig new 
earthworks along lines hastily but care- 
fully laid out by Rebel engineers. Skillful 
design and handiwork converted the 
Confederate line overnight into perhaps 
their strongest position in the entire 
Overland Campaign: stout, multiple rows 
of entrenchments, fronted by rifle pits for 
pickets, abatis, and cleared fields of fire. 
Grant was to order the Union troops to 
assault this barrier of death. 

Reduced to only 1,300 men, the 
Corcoran Legion was an understrength 
brigade and, on May 29, it was reinforced 
by the addition of a huge, non-Irish regi- 
ment from the rural counties north and 
east of Buffalo, the 1,654-man 8th New 


“,..1 shall go, 
and I think my 
regiment will 
follow me.” 


—Peter Porter 


Captain Timothy Kelly 
(left), and Colonel Peter 
Porter 


York Heavy Artillery which served as in- 
fantry. The 8th NYHA was commanded 
by a wealthy lawyer and well-known New 
York State Assemblyman from Niagara 
Falls, Colonel Peter Porter. The Legion 
also received a new commander at this 
time, Brigadier General Robert Ogden 
Tyler. A native New Yorker and West Point 
graduate, Tyler was the former colonel of 
the Ist Connecticut Heavy Artillery and 
had commanded the Army of the 
Potomac’s reserve artillery at Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. !? 

The Corcoran Legion arrived at Old 
Cold Harbor at about 6:30 a.m. on June 
2nd, tired from a hellish, all-night, dusty 
march. An aura of death pervaded the 
Irish ranks as Private Newell Smith of the 
155th New York, Company K reported 
talking with Private Michael Owens of his 
company: 

“{Owens] said, ‘I think I will be 

killed in our next fight’ [and 

that] he ‘could not drive off the 

feeling. I told him that he may 

only be wounded, but he 

insisted that something was 

going to happen. He also said, ‘I 

want you to promise me that if 

you are alright and anything 
happens to me that you will 

write to my sister in Lockport 

and inform her. ” 

The men of the Legion had already be- 
come resigned realists, as Captain Kelly 
wrote, “We are but ten or eleven miles 
from Richmond, but we will be I expect 
a long time getting there, every inch of 
ground will no doubt be contested.” “ 

Upon their arrival at Old Cold Har- 
bor, the brigade was assigned to a front- 
line position on the right flank of 
Gibbon’s division. The Legion took up a 
position facing southeast, straddling the 
area between the Cold Harbor Road 
(running between Old Cold Harbor and 


New Cold Harbor) and the road leading 
south from Old Cold Harbor toward the 
Chickahominy River. The tired men 
settled down for a needed rest in en- 
trenchments that had been constructed 
the day before. Private Newell Smith re- 
ported that, when the Legion arrived at 
Old Cold Harbor, he and a friend, 

“were seated on the ground with 

our backs against a tree, staring 

in the direction of two men 

about 20 feet from us who were 

also seated on the ground and 

resting against a tree; I suppose 

they were talking to each other 

of home. We heard a ‘cluck’ and 

saw one of the men’s heads lay 

over on his shoulder with a little 

spot showing on his forehead 

where the bullet went in—a 

rebel bullet had found its mark.” 

The Chief of Staff of the Army of the 
Potomac remembered, “The 2nd of June 
was a hot, sultry day...and whenever 
troops and wagons moved the dust hung 
in dense clouds.” Private Smith recalled, 
“We had received orders to assault the 
enemy’s works at about 3 p.m. on June 
2nd, but these orders were changed and 
an attack along the entire line had now 
been set for 4:30 a.m. on June 3rd.”!4 One 
of Grant’s aides toured the Federal line 
during the evening of June 2 and saw in- 
fantrymen, realizing that the planned 
charge would be suicidal against the 
strong Confederate earthworks, sewing 
their names and addresses onto their 
uniform jackets so that their bodies could 
be identified the next day. It is certain that 
the men of the Legion—the Irish veter- 
ans and untried heavy artillerymen 
alike—all realized what was awaiting 
them in the swampy pine forests ahead. 
A man of the Legion wrote, “the enemy's 
works were very strong, and impossible 
almost to take.”!> 

The night before the assault, Colo- 
nel James McMahon of the 164th New 
York, an Irish Brigade veteran who had 
fought at Fair Oaks, the Seven Days, and 
Antietam, lay down to sleep with Cap- 
tain Kelly. Kelly later wrote to a friend 
back home, “Before [the Colonel] laid 
down he changed his clothes—and I en- 
vied him the possession of a clean shirt 
and drawers.” Since joining the Army of 
the Potomac a little more than two weeks 
ago, such luxuries had become rare in the 
brigade. One officer in the Federal army 
recalled, “About five in the afternoon [of 
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June 2] it began to rain, and the rain con- 
tinued ...all night,” resulting, said a man 
of the Legion, in a “cheerless sleep.” That 
night, the rain accumulated in the 
trenches and forced many of the 
Irishmen out of the works onto higher 
ground, !6 

Many men in the untried 8th NYHA 
did not sleep. The regiment was up at 
midnight and drew rations at 3:00 a.m. 
Major James Willet wrote, “The Colonel 
was vigilant. . . 1 don’t think he slept all 
night.” Willet too, did not sleep but in- 
stead took shelter from the rain under the 
boughs of a pine tree. Colonel Porter vis- 
ited him just before daybreak. “We sat 
down on a log to drink our coffee and 
talk over the charge we expected to make 
at dawn. ... He spoke a few kind words, 
and was leaving when he turned about, 
reached out his hand, and with a shake 
of anxiety said, ‘Goodbye, Major’ and was 
gone.”!” Porter moved amongst some of 
his enlisted men, one of whom felt bold 
enough to ask the colonel an obvious 
question, “Don’t you think it’s foolish to 


charge across there? We do not expect 
that many of us will come back alive if it 
is attempted.” Porter steeled himself and 
told his men, “That has nothing to do 
with the matter. If I am ordered to cross 
there I shall go, and I think my regiment 
will follow me.”!8 

The Irishmen slept more than the 
untried artillerymen. They were awak- 
ened shortly after 3:00 a.m. on Friday, 
June 3, in a “dull downpour of rain” by 
orderlies speaking in hushed voices,!? 
Orders and the rain both prohibited 
lighting of fires to cook breakfast, and the 
Union Second, Sixth, and Eighteenth 
Corps formed their battalions at 3:30 a.m. 
Staff officers galloped back and forth in 
the darkness with last-minute orders 
from corps and division headquarters. 

The Corcoran Legion was held be- 
hind a line of breastworks, awaiting the 
order to charge. Ina single battle line, the 
brigade was, from left to right arranged 
as: 164th New York, 182nd New York, 
155th New York, and 8th NYHA, mak- 
ing the 8th the right flank of the entire 


Second Corps. The 170th New York, hav- 
ing recently suffered the lion’s share of 
the brigade loss at the North Anna only 
a few days before, was held in reserve be- 
hind the 164th New York, and Colonel 
Henry McKeen’s brigade was to support 
the Legion in a second line. To the 
Legion’s left was Colonel Thomas Smyth’s 
brigade in the front line, supported by 
Brigadier General Joshua Owen’s “Phila- 
delphia Brigade.” Brigadier General 
David Russell’s Sixth Corps division was 
on the Irishmens’ right. Grant and Meade 
resolved to go on with the attack despite 
the gloom, rain, and near-darkness. 2° 
The Federal signal gun rang out at 
4:30 a.m. One of the heavy artillerymen 
later wrote, “Everyone knew it must be 
death to move, but not a man faltered”?! 
Preceded by their officers, the men of the 
Legion mounted the parapet of the their 
breastworks, momentarily paused to 
form and dress a single, two-rank battle 
line which was nearly a half-mile in 
length, and charged forward at the 
double-quick, yelling. The left flank of the 


The horror of Cold Harbor did not end on June 3, 
as hundreds of suffering caswalties lay between the lines, 


June 3: soldiers of Hancock’s Second Corps building log and earth breastworks behind their line of battle during a 


Confederate counterattack at Cold Harbor. Alfred Waud drawing, Library of Congress 
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Do You Know? 

. He was the first Confederate 
general officer killed in the 
Civil War. 

. J.E.B. Stuart was the com- 
mander of a foraging expe- 
dition that was defeated by 
the Pennsylvania Reserves in 
this December 1861 battle. 

. The first Congressional 
Medal of Honor awards 
went to survivors of this raid. 

. This Gettysburg-born man __ was destroyed to prevent recap- 
went south and entered _ ture when the Union fleet sent a 
Confederate service. He was dummy gunboat to deceive the 
killedin action nearthefarm soldiers guarding her. 
of his birth. Who was he? _ 6. This Union general issued orders 

. Name of the Unionironclad _ freeing slaves in his department 
captured by Confederateson during the spring of 1862, quickly 
the Mississippi River that repudiated by the government. 

Te aser 

This captured Confederate general met with President Lincoln at 

City Point in April 1865. 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on page 90. If you know the 

answer to the teaser question, send it on the feedback card to the 

editorial address below. The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will receive a free book prize. North & 

South, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
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The “Teaser” in volume 3, #2 was “Who was Mary Boozer?” 


Only three correct answers were received, and the name drawn from 
the North & South hat was Charles Archanbault of Yonkers, New 
York, who receives a copy of General John Pope by Peter Cozzens 
and Robert Girardi. The correct answer was “One of Judson 
Kilpatrick’s lovers.” A special mention goes to Barney Ouzts, of 
McCormick, South Carolina, who proved that humor is alive and 
well in the land of Dixie, with his answer “President Lincoln’s wife!” 


COVER STORY: “The Southern Cross” was the last of Don Troiani’s 
Deeds of Valor series. It depicts a moment in the Battle of Frayser’s 
Farm, June 30, 1862. Amid a fierce hand-to-hand struggle over the 
guns of Battery E, Ist U.S. Artillery, 11th Alabama flag bearer Char- 
ley McNeil holds his regimental flag aloft and urges his comrades on. 
Moments later McNeil was mortally wounded. 
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brigade (the 164th) was in pine forests 
and the right flank (the 8th NYHA) 
charged mostly through open fields. A 
man in the 164th recalled, “we no sooner 
left [the breastworks’] protection than 
the enemy opened on us.”?? The Legion 
charged with “guns at a trail, [and] arms 
and bayonets fixed.” The Rebel fire was 
described by a member of the 8th as, “a 
perfect storm of musketry...lead and iron 
filled the air as snowflakes in an angry, 
driving storm.” One of the Irish Zouaves 
wrote, “on we went, closing up the gaps 
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shot and shell made in our ranks.” The 
Legion had to cover almost a half-mile 
of broken, swampy ground to gain the 
Confederate breastworks.?° 

Field artillery added to the storm. A 
member of the brigade recalled, “The 
batteries in the rear opened fire simulta- 
neously with the advance, and the rebels 
replied no less vigorously.” Across from 
the Legion, North Carolinians of Martin’s 
brigade and Georgians of Colquitt’s bri- 
gade (both of Hoke’s division), alerted by 
the Federal artillery and their own pick- 
ets, poured a murderous fire into the 
charging Irishmen. Because of the rain 
and fog, it is possible that the men in the 
main Confederate line did not actually 
see the Federals coming until the last 
minutes, but their fire was rapid and ter- 
rifyingly effective all the same. The ca- 
cophony of tearing musketry and artil- 
lery blasts mixed with the hiss of bullets 
and the screams of wounded men in an 
ever-increasing crescendo.74 

The rough terrain presented signifi- 
cant obstacles, as a “finger” of Boatswain 


“A braver or more 


Swamp split the Legion’s line, diverting 
the 164th New York, supported by the 
170th New York, to the left. In an effort 
to avoid the swamps, McKeen’s second- 
line brigade veered to the far right, leav- 
ing the Legion entirely unsupported.?> 

Sword in hand, Colonel McMahon 
led the Zouaves of the 164th toward the 
main Confederate line. The 164th was 
channeled down a shallow ravine, 
splashed across one end of the swamp, 
and climbed up the last ridge before the 
Confederate line. Anchored on the “fin- 
ger” of Boatswain Swamp on their right, 
the 164th’s line stretched up a steep in- 
cline along the crest of the ridge and 
moved at the double-quick toward the 
Rebel works in the woods. Battalion dress 
began to come apart and some soldiers 
outraced others as bullets dropped men 
in their tracks. One Confederate facing 
the 164th’s onslaught remembered that 
his regiment “poured an incessant fusil- 
lade of buck-and-ball into the brave lines 
that charged and recharged. . . . The 
slaughter was terrific.” 


soldier 


never drew his sword in defense of the flag.” 


Left: Colonel James P. McMahon; he led a charge on the Confederate defenses at Cold Harbor. 
His death while carrying his regimental flag is depicted in the Alfred R. Waud drawing below. 
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The regiment descended into an- 
other ravine perpendicular to their ad- 
vance and, despite heavy fire, charged up 
the opposite slope toward the flaming 
Confederate entrenchments. The Rebel 
line in front of the 164th was perhaps not 
as well-manned as it should have been, 
as the rain-filled rifle pits probably caused 
many of Martin’s North Carolinians to 
temporarily abandon their works during 
the night in search of higher ground.”° 

Company C’s Captain Kelly remem- 
bered, “We reached the enemys [sic] work 
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and went over with a cheer.” A wild me- 
lee ensued in the Confederate trenches 
as the Zouaves and gray-clad Rebels 
stabbed, shot, and punched each other. 
Kelly recalled, “After a fierce hand-to- 
hand fight with bayonet and pistol and 
clubbed rifle, we were victors, but at fear- 
ful cost.” The Confederates fell back and 
the 164th created a temporary breach in 
the North Carolinians’ line, capturing 
forty-six Rebels in the process.?” 
Surviving Irish officers tried to or- 
ganize their men and exploit the dearly- 


Note: Brigades in support of 
_ front-line troops not shown 


Col. James 


bought breach, but to no avail—the men 
were too few in number—as Colonel 
McMahon looked frantically for rein- 
forcements. The Zouaves’ color bearer fell 
and McMahon picked up the blue regi- 
mental flag, momentarily silhouetted 
against the light of firing muskets in the 
early morning gloom. Standing erect on 
the Rebel parapet, he rammed the flag 
staff into the earthwork, waved his sword 
forward, and, in an effort to induce one 
more, final charge, shouted to his men, 
“Boys! Now is your time, or never!” Sud 
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denly, as bullets flew all around, 
McMahon was seen to clap his hand to 
his side, drop the colors, walk back sev- 
eral yards, and then collapse on the 
ground. Several of his men ran to his side, 
but the dying colonel told them to leave 
him and look after themselves. McMahon 
expired within minutes and it was later 
estimated that he had been shot no fewer 
than six times; the flag he held received 
over twenty bullets. A soldier of the 155th 
New York later wrote of McMahon, “A 
braver or more gallant soldier never drew 
his sword in defense of the flag.”28 

The 164th’s sacrifice and momentary 
success were for naught, as no support- 
ing regiments arrived to exploit the 
breakthrough. When a heavy Rebel coun- 
terattack materialized, the surviving 
Zouaves, only two-thirds of those who 
began the charge twenty minutes earlier, 
retreated 250 yards to the ridge crest and 
began to entrench under fire in the 
woods. An officer of the 164th later re- 
called, “our men...lay thick before the 
rebel earth works.” Martin’s troops, most 
likely of the 66th North Carolina, recov- 
ered the 164th’s flag, which lay in the dirt 
near McMahon’s body.?? 

To the right of the swamp, the 182nd, 
155th, and 8th “Heavies” had no easier 
of a time. Early in the charge, General 
Tyler fell wounded, shot through the 
ankle, and command of the brigade 
passed to Colonel Porter of the 8th 
NYHA. The ground here on the right end 
of the Legion’s line was no more hospi- 
table than that encountered by the 164th 
on the left. The 8th NYHA started the 
charge more-or-less centered on the Cold 
Harbor Road, but, in an effort to dress 
on the rest of the brigade the heavy 
artillerymen veered slightly to the left, 
eventually ending up with their right 
flank resting on the road. The regiment’s 
alignment suffered as the unit passed the 
farmhouse of the Garthright family, 
which was directly in the 8th’s line of 
march; this house would later become a 
Federal field hospital. After the 
Garthright house, a shallow ravine ran 
up the center of the 8th’s line as the men 
continued forward at the double-quick. 
The heavy artillerymen tramped through 
the swampy ground as bullets found 
marks in their ranks. To the “Heavies” 
left, the 155th New York had tough go- 
ing, as most of their charge was made up 
the middle of yet another shallow, 
swampy ravine. Cut off from the Zouaves 


to their left, the 182nd attempted to 
maintain contact with the 155th on their 
right, but were only partly successful. 

The three regiments advanced 
through a storm of musketry and canis- 
ter fire, with dozens of men falling at each 
forward step; great swaths were cut in the 
lines of the Irishmen and heavy 
artillerymen from western New York. 
One survivor wrote, “the air was full of 
messengers of death.” The near-darkness, 
soaking rain, and mist made for poor vis- 
ibility at the time of the assault. The 
182nd and 155th New York advanced 
through woods which, despite the fact 
that there was little undergrowth, af- 
forded a small degree of cover. The left 
flank of the 8th NYHA may have been 
anchored in the woods too, but most of 
the artillerymen were in an open field 
where the onrushing bluecoats presented 
excellent targets for the Confederates. In 
the words of a lieutenant, in the last hun- 
dred yards of the Legion’s charge, “they 
opened upon us with cannister and 
grape, hurling it into our faces and mow- 
ing down our lines.” Another man re- 
membered, “the rattle of musketry was 
terrible”? 

Much of the 182nd’s march was over 
fairly level ground. As they commenced 
advancing down a long slope, their 
charge stalled while still over 100 yards 
before the Confederate works when the 
regiment was confronted with the nearly- 
impassible main portion of Boatswain 
Swamp. The New Yorkers soon retreated 
a short distance to a ridge line and com- 
menced digging in. 

To the 182nd’s right, the 155th New 
York floundered around in the swamp 
while continuing to advance. Two hun- 
dred yards from the Confederate line, the 
155th found some temporary shelter 
from the Rebel fire as the regiment 
struggled out of the swamp and at- 
tempted to realign itself under the direc- 
tion of its commander, Captain Michael 
Doran. Doran got his men moving again 
up the near side of the last ridge before 
the enemy position. As the Irishmen 
topped the ridge, intense fire from Hoke’s 
troops poured into them and cut down 
dozens of men. 

The regiment advanced to within 
fifty yards of the deadly Rebel works but 
could go no farther. Private Smith of the 
155th noted, “There was a marsh in front 
of our regiment and I doubt if we could 
have reached the enemy works even if 
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they had not been there to oppose us.” 
Major John Byrne later reported the ob- 
stacle which most hindered the 155th’s 


charge as being a steep ravine. Stymied 
in their advance, the regiment went prone 
and continued to exchange fire with the 
Confederates to their front.>! 

The 8th NYHA charged through the 
open field toward Colquitt’s Georgians. 
When Colonel Porter attempted to lead 
his huge regiment in a final rush on the 
Confederate works, he was shot the up- 
per chest and fell bleeding, but remained 
on his knees yelling, “Close on the col- 
ors, boys!”, until he was hit by several 
more bullets and killed instantly. The 
“Heavies” were within yards of the Rebel 
works when a Confederate battery 
opened an enfilading fire of double can- 
ister. One soldier in the regiment wrote, 
“The line melted away—fell as grass be- 
fore the reaper—only swifter.”>? 

With Porter’s death, command de- 
volved on Colonel James Mclvor of the 
170th—the last colonel in the brigade— 
who became the Legion’s third leader in 
less than twenty minutes. Mclvor’s regi- 
ment, however, was some distance to the 
left-rear and it is doubtful if he was sum- 
moned to the front in time to generate 
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effective orders while the attack was in 
progress. Private Smith of the 155th New 
York recalled, “This assault...lasted for 
only about 25 minutes.” By battalions the 
men of the 8th were ordered to lie down 
and return the Georgians’ fire. While the 
western New Yorkers lay pinned down 
within fifty feet of their objective, some 
Rebel soldiers taunted them in a bizarre 
fashion by throwing hunks of cornbread 
into the Federal ranks. One member of 
the 8th NYHA was wounded about ten 
feet from the line of Confederate 
earthworks and, as the wounded man lay 
begging for water, one of Hoke’s soldiers 
cruelly shot him. The murderer received 
his due when, later that same day, he was 
gut-shot by a Yankee sharpshooter.°? 

About thirty minutes after the Legion 
went prone before the Confederate line, 
the remnant of the 155th New York was 
ordered to fall back one hundred yards to 
a slight ridge line. To withdraw at this 
range was to tempt fate, which was grimly 
noted by Private Owens of Company K, 
who had a premonition of his own death 
the day before. Owens considered run- 
ning the gauntlet of Confederate fire back 
to the ridge and his heart quailed. One of 
Colquitt’s Georgians recalled of Owens, 
“He started toward me and said he wanted 
to surrender. I told him to put down his 
gun and come on then and give up. But 
he suddenly cursed violently and started 
to shoot at me. I shot him then and he 
fell in his tracks.” Remembering his prom- 
ise, after the battle Private Newell Smith 
wrote to Owens'’s sister with the sad news 
of her brother’s death. 

The survivors of the 155th reached 
the ridge line, where they frantically dug 
in using bayonets and tin plates. A man 
of the Legion recalled, “Every stump and 
tree and molehill is a shelter and every 
man is working himself into the 
ground,”>4 


Mclvor 
became the 
Legion’s third 
leader in less 
than twenty 
minutes. 
Opposite: Colonel 
James Mclvor, 
Captain Moroney 


(left), and Colonel 
John Ramsey 


Pinned down in the open field im- 
mediately in front of the Rebels, much 
of the 8th NYHA was trapped until dark- 
ness fell over fourteen hours later. At 
nightfall, the heavy artillerymen with- 
drew by ones and twos about 150 yards 
where they dug in between the 155th 
New York and Russell’s Sixth Corps men 
across the Cold Harbor Road. Both the 
Federal assault on Cold Harbor and the 
Corcoran Legion’s most heroic hour 
were over. 

All up and down the Federals’ Cold 
Harbor line, the story was similar. Gal- 
lant bravery on the part of the Army of 
the Potomac’s soldiers could not stand up 
against Confederate fortifications and 
lead. About 40,000 men of the three 
Union corps started the charge and, when 
it was over less than an hour later, about 
5,500 of them were casualties. 

Private Smith of the 155th New York 
bitterly recalled the futility of the sacri- 
fice, “...nothing was gained. We felt it was 
murder, not war, or at best that a very 
serious mistake had been made.” Another 
western New Yorker in the brigade wrote, 
“Oh it was terrible, terrible to see our 
brave boys falling so rapidly and with- 
out a chance of success. God grant that I 
may never see the like again.” A Georgian 
in front of the 155th New York remem- 
bered, “I tell you there was more dead 
men that day at Cold Harbor than I ever 
saw in my life.... And there were so many 
dead men I could have walked from my 
house to Milledgeville on dead bodies.”>° 

The Legion had suffered heavily— 
more than any other brigade engaged in 
the battle, North or South. Going in with 
about 2,500 men (not counting the 170th 
New York, and two companies of the 8th 
NYHA that were on picket duty and did 
not make the charge), the 4th Brigade lost 
almost 900 men (about 400 of whom 
died) in a mere half-hour that deadly 


June morning. The 155th took 163 casu- 
alties in the assault, the 164th lost 155, 
the 182nd lost 86, and the 8th “Heavies” 
an astounding 486; the loss among 
Porter’s men was the second-highest ca- 
sualty rate for a single regiment ina single 
charge in the entire war, earning it the 
unwanted nickname, “The Bloody 
Eighth.”>6 

One Rebel whose unit engaged the 
Legion that day wrote admiringly of the 
Irishmen, “No men or officers ever made 
a braver charge than did these Federals 
on the 3d of June.” Twenty-one years later, 
Ulysses Grant wrote, “I have always re- 
gretted that the last assault at Cold Har- 
bor was ever made...no advantage what- 
ever was gained to compensate for the 
heavy loss we sustained.”>” It was the 
closest Grant would ever come to admit- 
ting defeat. 

Later, one Irish surgeon recalled how 
the buck-and-ball ammunition used by 
most of the 66th North Carolinia, against 
whom the 164th New York had con- 
tended, had so peppered the Federal 
ranks that “[few] men...had escaped 
death or wounds in that charge.”** In the 
aftermath of the June 3 assault, the four 
Irish regiments were fearfully reduced; 
the 155th New York had only about 170 
men left, the 164th had about 300 survi- 
vors, and the 170th and 182nd had just 
over 200 men each. The morning after 
the assault, the formerly-huge 8th NYHA 
could count only about 1,100 men in its 
ranks. 

The bloodletting was not over, as the 
brigade suffered almost 40 more casual- 
ties during the next week-and-a-half they 
faced the Confederates at Cold Harbor. 
The lines between the Legion and Hoke’s 
Confederates were separated by only 150 
to 250 yards, which was mostly swampy, 
wooded ravines. 

A major flare-up on the skirmish 
line occurred in the ravines fronting of 
the 164th and 182nd during the evening 
of June 3, and the 182nd again beat off a 
Rebel assault on their picket line during 
the evening of June 4. Private Smith re- 
called that the days following June 3 were 
“filled with constant rifle fire and fre- 
quent artillery duels.” The men lay in the 
earthworks, unwashed, in hot, humid 
weather, barely able to move because to 
do so would instantly attract an enemy 
bullet.°? 

The lethal nature of the close prox- 
imity of the opposing lines was quickly 
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demonstrated. Shortly after the assault 
ended on June 3, the Zouaves of the 164th 
New York exacted revenge for the cap- 
ture of their flag and the death of Colo- 
nel McMahon when an Irish sharp- 
shooter drilled a bullet through the 66th 
North Carolina’s commander, Colonel A. 
D. Moore, killing him. 

Because Colonel Mclvor was junior 
to many other field-grade officers, on 
June 4, John Ramsey, colonel of the 8th 
New Jersey Infantry (part of Mott’s bri- 
gade, Birney’s division, Second Corps), 
was appointed to command the Legion. 
On June 5, yet another Confederate as- 
sault was made on the 164th New York’s 
picket line in the evening. Colonel 
Ramsey reported that the attack was 
“handsomely repulsed with a loss of but 
two men in the regiment [the 164th].” On 
June 7, a sergeant in the 155th New York 
wrote of the Rebels, “every night they at- 
tack our skirmishers.”40 

Despite the Irish Legion’s vigilance, 
the Rebels’ pickets were still close enough 
to the 164th’s works that the main Fed- 
eral line was plainly visible to the 
graybacks, exposing the men to the le- 
thal nuisance of enemy sharpshooters. 
Ramsey ordered that the Rebels be driven 
back and the Legion’s skirmishers estab- 
lished farther out from the main line “for 
the purpose of giving protection to the 
troops in the rear of the works.” During 
the day of June 6, Corporal Patrick 
Doody of the 164th New York, Company 
E, from Brooklyn, voluntarily performed 
a hazardous reconnaissance outside the 
Federal lines for the planned assault. Not 
only did he accomplish his mission with- 
out receiving a wound but, because of his 
familiarity with the terrain, Doody fur- 
ther volunteered to lead the skirmishers 
in the attack. Sometime after midnight 
the Zouaves, led by Corporal Doody, 
crept out of their earthworks and moved 
toward the Rebel pickets down in the ra- 
vine. The Confederates were driven back 
on their main works and, when morning 
dawned, the 164th’s new, advanced line 
was already entrenched. For his bravery 
in making the reconnaissance and lead- 
ing the nighttime assault Corporal 
Doody would, twenty-nine years later, be 
awarded the Medal of Honor, one of only 
four Irishmen in the Legion so decorated 
during the entire war.*! 

Doody was not the only member of 
the brigade who exhibited profound 
bravery in the days following the June 3rd 


assault. The survivors of the 8th “Heav- 
ies,” aggrieved at the loss of the popular 
Colonel Porter, did not wait for a truce 
to retrieve his body. On June 4, 19-year- 
old Sergeant LeRoy Williams of Com- 
pany G volunteered to find Porter’s body 
from the forward works. Using a set of 
fieldglasses loaned to him by Porter’s suc- 
cessor, Lieutenant Colonel Willard Bates, 
he stood partially exposed, scanning the 
ground in front of the Rebel lines, while 
enemy sharpshooters placed fifteen or 
twenty bullets near him. After a while, he 
thought he located Porter’s body and re- 
turned to the rear without harm. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bates ordered 
that Porter’s body be recovered. That 
evening, after dark, Sergeant Williams led 
four other men in a rain storm to the 
picket line for the hazardous mission. 
While passing the forward outpost, the 
Corporal of the Guard exclaimed, “Why, 
it’s worth a man’s life to go out there.” 
Williams replied, “That is the body of our 
colonel and we must get it. Keep watch 
for us as best you can, and if the ball does 
open, give us a little chance to get in.” 
Williams crawled almost 150 yards 
through the rain and mud to the body, 
less than fifty feet from the Rebel line, and 
discovered that it was, in fact, Porter’s, A 
second man came up but the two of them 
together could not move Porter’s corpse 
without attracting enemy fire, so Will- 
iams sent the second man back for a rope 
while he “remained with the body to pre- 
vent its being rifled” [looted]. Williams 
recalled, “During the hour or more I lay 
there I saw an officer of the enemy tak- 
ing observations. He was so close I could 
hear the rattle of his side-arms at every 
move.” Finally, the rope was brought for- 
ward, knotted about Porter's feet, and the 
body was slowly dragged into the Fed- 
eral line. In 1898, Sergeant Williams re- 
ceived the Medal of Honor for this act— 
the only man of the 8th NYHA so 
honored during the war. Shortly after its 
recovery, Porter’s body was returned to 
Niagara Falls and buried there in a huge 
public ceremony.*2 

The horror of Cold Harbor did not 
end on June 3, as hundreds of suffering 
casualties lay between the lines. Because 
no one was hurt bringing in Porter’s 
body, the 8th “Heavies” had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their leader was 
properly accounted for. The rest of the 
brigade had no such satisfaction as, for 
five days, no truce was called to bring in 
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the wounded and bury the Federal dead. 
One Confederate colonel recalled how 
the stench of the decaying bodies was 
overpowering in the Rebel lines, but 
noted that the prevailing winds were to- 
ward the Federal entrenchments, Finally, 
on June 7, the men of the Legion were 
permitted to bring in their dead. Because 
of the long delay in calling a truce, sig- 
nificant decomposition had set in and 
many bodies were not recognizable; as 
such, many of those listed as “missing in 
action” on the casualty reports most likely 
died on the field. 44 


A lonely monument. 


Captain Kelly of the 164th wrote 
of the truce, “All persons were forbid- 
den to go outside the works except the 
burial party and the officer in charge. 
Anxious to learn the fate of the missing 
officers of our regt. I disregarded the or- 
der and went out after the white flag.” 
The truce started about 6:00 p.m. and 
Kelly searched amongst the trees for men 
of the 164th, grimly noting, “the bodies 
of our men [were] distinguished by their 
Zouave clothing.” The burial detail gath- 
ered the dead Zouaves under a tree and 
commenced digging the graves. Captain 
Kelly recalled, “I examined the pockets 
and cartridge boxes of fifteen or twenty 
on the hope of finding something by 
which they might be identified but was 


author’s collection 


successful in only two cases where I 
found on one body a prayer book and 
on another a letter.” Kelly reported that 
all the bodies had been looted by Con- 
federates. A man on the detail pointed 
to one corpse that had just been covered 
with a thin layer of earth, saying that it 
was Captain Moroney, commander of 
Company B. Kelly ordered the body un- 
covered and examined it. Seeing the fa- 
miliar shirt and drawers, he realized that 
it was, in fact, McMahon’s body, al- 
though the colonel was not otherwise 
recognizable due to his numerous 
wounds and the decay that had set in. 
Kelly sent for a stretcher and the body 
was carried back to the Federal lines. 
McMahon’s younger sibling, Lieutenant 
Colonel Martin McMahon of the Sixth 
Corps staff, was summoned to the 
Legion’s lines and had the sorrowful task 
of burying his second brother to die in 
the ranks of the Corcoran Legion. Be- 
cause the body was too decomposed for 
embalming and shipment home, Martin 
McMahon laid James to rest on the 
battlefield. A week after his burial on the 
field, the Buffalo press eulogized 
McMahon, labeling him, “A thorough 
officer and perfect gentleman.” #4 

As if the men were finally weary of 
the killing, in the last few days at Cold 
Harbor, even the sharpshooters’ fire pe- 
tered out somewhat. Finally, on June 12, 
the long march to the James River and 
Petersburg began. Colonel Ramsey re- 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE DISASTER that 
occurred, it is worth looking at the reasons 
why the attack was made at all. This will be 
addressed in detail in an upcoming article 
on Grant’s Overland Campaign by Gordon 
Rhea, but in a nutshell, after initial success 
on the Ist, Grant perceived an opportunity 
to inflict a major defeat on the Rebel army. 
A three-corps attack was ordered for dawn 
of the 2nd, and had it been delivered the 
end of the war might well have been 
brought appreciably nearer. But as so often 
the Army of the Potomac was not ready in 
time, and so the attack was postponed for 
twenty-four hours, hours which Lee used 
to make his shaky position on the right 
impregnable. The result, in the words of 
Bruce Catton, was “a military tragedy.... the 
army was twenty-four hours late for the 
offensive that might have won the war.” * 

—Keith Poulter 


*Catton, Bruce, Grant Takes Command 
(Boston, 1968), 259. 


called that the withdrawal of the Legion 
from its Cold Harbor works was accom- 
plished under cover of darkness, with the 
brigade band playing loudly.*> The 
Irishmen and heavy artillerymen 
stumbled ahead on another long, south- 
ward night march. Ahead, within less 
than a week, lay another horrible, fruit- 
less assault—before Petersburg, this 
time—which would further reduce by 
over one-third the already-thin ranks of 
the Corcoran Legion. Behind lay the 
nightmare of Cold Harbor, where the last 
vestiges of their innocence were swept 
away. 


EPILOGUE 


The Corcoran Legion served in the 
2nd Division of the Second Corps for the 
remainder of the war, seeing significant 
action during the Petersburg Campaign. 
The brigade was severely engaged dur- 
ing the initial Union assaults on Peters- 
burg (losing almost 700 men on June 16- 
22, 1864), at Jerusalem Plank Road, 
Ream’s Station (where they lost over 550 
men on August 25, 1864), Boydton Plank 
Road, and others. For a time, in the af- 
termath of Ream’s Station, the combined 
strength of the entire brigade was only 
about 500 men. The survivors soldiered 
on while wounded men recovered and re- 
turned to the ranks during the winter of 
1864-1865. The Legion fought at Second 
Hatcher’s Run in February and, in April, 
participated in the fall of Petersburg and 
the Appomattox Campaign. Regardless 
of their heroism on other fields, the “de- 
fining moment” of the Corcoran Legion 
would always be their doomed charge of 
June 3, 1864. 

The sacrifice of the of the Corcoran 
Legion at Cold Harbor was among the 
heaviest of any brigade in a single charge 
during the Civil War. The loss of the Le- 
gion on that terrible day was nearly as 
great as the losses suffered by the Irish 
Brigade in its better-known assaults at 
Antietam and Fredericksburg, combined. 
However, for some reason, the valor of 
the Corcoran Legion at Cold Harbor has 
faded into obscurity. The only permanent 
memorials to the brigade or any part of 
it are a lonely monument in the Cold 
Harbor National Cemetery, dedicated by 
the 8th NYHA Association on December 
1, 1909, and a small monument to the 
155th New York, now missing except for 
the foundation, in a farmer’s field in 
northern Virginia. 


An attempt to address this histori- 
cal oversight was made on March 21, 
1997, when twenty-two living historians 
representing the soldiers of the Corcoran 
Legion gathered at the Cold Harbor Na- 
tional Cemetery to commemorate the 
brigade’s dead and wounded who fell on 
June 3, 1864. Once again, the green flag 
of the Irish Legion floated in the warm 
breeze over the battlefield, a musket sa- 
lute broke the stillness of the early-spring 
afternoon, wreaths were placed at the 
mass grave of 889 unknown soldiers and 
the monument of the 8th NYHA and, 
once again, men in blue wool walked the 
very ground where the Legion and the 
8th “Heavies” had charged, bled, and died 
so bravely over 130 years before. Let us 
not forget their memory. 
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www.civilwardata.com 


Check to see if your soldier is listed 


$25.00 for annual subscription, 
unlimited access 


“Now I know his story” 


—Walt Schroeder, Civil War student & reenactor with 
the Ist Oregon/20th Maine, Co. A, upon discovering info 
on his family in the Civil War. 
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Eighth Annual Conference 


on Civil War Medicine 
August 4-6, 2000 
Frederick, Maryland 
Focusing on Naval Medicine 
Sponsored by the 
National Museum of Civil War Medicine 
Keynote Speaker 
Vice Admiral Richard A. Nelson, MC USN 
Surgeon General of the Navy 


— HIGHLIGHTS — 

* 8 unique lectures on the medical 
story of the Civil War 

* Guided bus tour of the Civil War 
Hospital sites in Annapolis, 
Maryland 

* Friday night social hour 

* Saturday night dinner 


Cost: $250 before May 15 
$275 after May 15 
10% Discount for Members 
Registration must be received 
by July 15 
Call (301) 695-1864 
Register Early, Space is Limited 


Gettysburg 2000 


A Civil War Battle Reenactment 


Dedicated to the memory of those soldiers, both Blue & Gray, who gave their all. 


Daly t,t, & 
THE HISTORIC BLACKHORSE TAVERN & FARM 


Feel the Presence...Come Share the Experience 


Saturday, July 15‘ - Collapse of the Federal 11" Corps 
Howard’s Retreat — Rock Creek — The Gordon Barlow Incident 
Sunday, July "4 —- The Wheatfield — A Scene of Terrible Carnage 
Attack on Cemetery Hill — Overrun of Federal Guns — Federal Recapture of Hill 
Monday, July 3*4 ~ Pickett’s Charge — Pickett/Petti grew Attack on Cemetery Ridge 


CALL EARLY FOR LIMITED RESERVED SEATING! 


For Registration packets and / or Ticket Information: Call or Write 


P.O. Box 3482, Gettysburg, PA 17325-3482 
Phone: 717 338-1525 / Wwww.gettysburg.com 


Hosted by the Gettysburg Anniversary Committee 
A portion of proceeds will be donated to Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Association & Friends of Nat’l Park-Gettysburg 
*Site Location Pending Approval of All Permits 
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Reenactor Unit Tours R Us! HINZE CIVIL WAR TOURS PRESENTS 
vs THE BATTLES IN 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 1861-1862 
Wilson’s Creek, Carthage, Newtonia 
April 28 & 29, 2000 
$299.00 
Price includes: 2 lunches, transportation on the 
fields, map package. 
Historian: David C. Hinze 
Co-author: The Battle of Carthage 
Uevereveie ee 


vPRICE’S MISSOURI RAID 1864: 
Pilot Knob, Westport, Mine Creek 
& Many More Sites & Battles 
June 8-12, 2000 
5 Days—4 Nights 
$895.95 Double Occupancy 
Historians: David Hinze and others TBA 
Call for Complete Tour Details & Pricing 


Both tours will travel to seldom 
visited Civil War sites! 
Call today toll free: 
1-877-222-5636 
e-mail: hinze@rollanet.org 
website: civilwarsite.com 


Customize a once in a lifetime tour 
tracing the roots of your family or 
regiment through the Civil War. 


AMERICANA TOURS is a leader in family and 
regimental genealogical research and travel 
throughout America's 
Civil War past. We 

can customize a 

tour to coincide with 

a family reunion ora 
regimental reenactment. 


ahs 


en RICANA Cor RS 


call today... Les Rodman at 
Americana Tours 

(800) 220-7609 
www.telepath.com/amtour 
amtour@telepath.com 


THE CiviL WAR PRESERVATION TRUST presents: 


Join CWPT this spring in Georgia to explore the 
Atlanta Campaign and Sherman's March to the Sea. 


* Renowned Speakers, 
Historians, & Tour Guides 


* Panel Discussions & 
Debates 

* Spouse Tour of selected 
Marietta area sites 

* Cupola Society/Color 
Bearer/Sustainer Tour 

* Junior Battlefield Tour 
featuring hands-on activities 

* Civil War Book Dealers 

* Guided Battlefield Tours of 


Atlanta Campaign & March 
to the Sea 


* Silent Auction of Prints & 
other Memorabilia 

* Receptions & Evening 
Entertainment 

* Saturday Evening Banquet 
& Award Ceremony 

* Opportunity to Meet 
CWPT Staff & Board 
Members 


.-.AND MORE! 


= 


INVITED SPEAKERS 

& SCHOLARS 

* Peter S. Carmichael 

© Thomas Cartwright 

* Jeff Dean 

© Nat C. Hughes 

© Senator James 
Jeffords VT) 

© Mauriel Joslyn 

* Richard McMurry 

* Gordon Rhea 

© Bill Scaife 

© Phil Secrist 

© Maxine Turner 


Center and Resort 

500 Powder Springs Street 
Marietta, GA 30064 
770-427-2500 


Call the Marietta 
Conference Center and 
Resort at 770-427-2500 for 
room accommodations. 


For special rates be sure to 
tell the clerk you are with 
the CWPT Conference. 
Wednesday and Thursday 
Night (April 26-27) — S119 
per night plus tax 

Friday and Saturday Night 
(April 28-29) — $99 per 
night plus tax 


Register by November 30 
and Save: 

CWPT Member — $350 
Non-Member — $385 


After November 30: 
CWPT Member — $395 
Non-Member — $430 


For Junior Civil War Tour 
(Sat, only — must be under 16): 
CWPT Member — S95 
Non-Member — $110 


Conference Registration 
Fee Includes: 
All fees for tours, tour 


guides, and coaches 


by Phone dial 


by Website visit: 


WWW. apews.org 


All speakers’ and 


historians’ fees 


Conference packet of 
information, name tags, etc. 


Meals: 
Breakfast ~ Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday brunch 
Lunch — Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday 
Dinner — Saturday Banquet 
(Thursday and Friday - 
on own) 
Receptions w/entertainment 


~ Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


CWPT Cancellation Fees: 
$25.00 — Cancellations before 
or by March Ist 

$50.00 — Cancellations between 
March 2nd and April 10th 


No Refunds ~ After April 10th 


16-1400 or 301-665-1400 


All Proceeds Go To 
Battlefield Preservation! 


Co-Sponsored by the 
Georgia Civil War 
Commission 


Civil War Preservation Trust 


11 Public Square, Suite 200 
Hagerstown, MD 21740 


Coming in 
October 2000 
CWPT’s Fall Tour 


& Conference in 
Culpeper, Va. 


October 20-22, 2000 


Visit and learn about Cedar 
Mountain, Brandy Station 
and the 1863-1864 Union 
Winter Encampment. Hear 
Historians Dan Beattie, 
Peter Carmichael, Gary 
Gallagher, Bud Hall, Greg 
Mertz, Daniel Sutheriand, 
and more! 
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BLLET'S 
BRIGADE 


PICKETT’S 


me MEN ls 


Forged in Battle 


THe CIVIL WAR ALLIANCE 
" oF BLACK SOLDIERS 
AND WHITE OFFICERS 


{ JOSEPH T. GLATTHAAR 


State University Press 

_ Baton Rouge 70803. 
) 861-3477 for orders 

COMIpIe Cakalog 


1 New Military History from SU Press 
ipa ay 


Ellet’s Brigade 


The Strangest Outfit of All 
CHESTER G. HEARN 


Perhaps the Union’s most bizarre unit, the Ram Fleet 
of unarmed riverboats defeated the Confederate ironclads 
in 1862 but led a checkered wartime history. Hearn offers 
a rare glimpse into the fleet’s formation and exploits. 


A History Book Club Selection 
Illustrated * $34.95 


Confederate Mobile 


ARTHUR W. BERGERON, JR. 


“An invaluable guide to anyone wishing to understand 
wartime Mobile and the military maneuvers involved in 
defending the important southern port.” — Florida 
Historical Quarterly 


Illustrated * $16.95 paper 


The Gray and the Black 


The Confederate Debate on Emancipation 
ROBERT F. DURDEN 
With a New Preface by the Author 


These collected letters, newspaper articles, journals, and 
speeches recreate the Confederacy’s passionate debate 
over whether it should emancipate and arm its own slaves. 


$19.95 paper 


Pickett’s Men 


A Fragment of War History 
WALTER HARRISON 
With a New Introduction by GARY W. GALLAGHER 


“Harrison was self-conscious that his personal experience 
as a staff officer offered only a ‘fragment’ of history, and 
yet his unique [book] remains insightful and useful to 
students of the war today.” — Lesley J. Gordon, author 
of General George Pickett in Life and Legend 


$15.95 paper 


Forged in Battle 


The Civil War Alliance of Black Soldiers 
and White Officers 
JOSEPH GLATTHAAR 


“The fullest account we have of the United States Colored 
Troops (USCT), those black soldiers and white officers 
who contributed so mightily to Union victory.” 

— Georgia Historical Quarterly 


Illustrated * $19.95 paper 


Thank God My Regiment 

an African One 

The Civil War Diary of Colonel Nathan W. Daniels 
Edited by C. P. WEAVER 

Foreword by EDWIN C. BEARSS 


“Required reading for grasping the full range of obstacles 
that African Americans faced in their struggle for freedom 
and equality during the Civil War.’ — Civil War History 


Illustrated * $15.95 paper 
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THE AMERICAN MILITARY SADDLE 
1776-1945 
by R. Stephen Dorsey and Kenneth L. McPheeters 
(Collectors’ Library, P.O. Box 263, Eugene, Oregon 
97440. 419 pp., $59.95, ISBN #0-9631208-4-0). 


For the past twenty years or so, the refer- 
ence work seemingly most used by collectors and 
students of cavalry saddles and related items has 
been Randy Steffen’s United States Military 
Saddles, 1812-1943, a handy little book of some 
150 pages, well illustrated with line drawings. 
Now comes The American Military Saddle, 1776- 
1945, a massive 400-page 9-by-12 volume cov- 
ering not only saddles but a good deal of associ- 
ated hardware besides. As the authors explain in 
their introduction, they embarked on this project 
partly because Steffen’s efforts “....do not contain 
all the known US military saddles, service nor 
officers, nor address in detail many aspects of 
military saddle-related equipment.... [Moreover, 
our] book contains the largest collection of origi- 
nal photos of original, US military saddle-related 
equipment... ever offered....It does not rely on 
interpretive drawings and the authors have been 
sensitive to any errors in the interpretive draw- 
ings that were used.” Photos are indeed plenti- 
ful—dozens upon dozens of them, showing ev- 
erything from fully-outfitted saddles (and 
minute details thereof) to saddlebags, girths, bits, 
stirrups, and the like. Drawings are also present, 
some borrowed from Steffen and others from 
contemporary sources such as patents. Describ- 
ing this work as “heavily illustrated” is no less 
than the truth, with the numerous images add- 
ing significantly to its overall appeal. 

The book’s 400-plus pages are divided as 
follows: Saddles, 166 pages; Saddle Trees, 23 
pages; Saddlebags and Cantle Bags, 33 pages; 
Girths and Surcingles, 33 pages; Stirrups, 63 
pages; Saddle Valises, 9 pages; Pommel Pockets, 
7 pages; Saddlecloths, Shabraques and Saddle 
Blankets, 14 pages; Bridle Bits, 52 pages; and a 
few pages each on saddlers’ and farriers’ tools, 
care and conservation of antique leather, a glos- 
sary, and a bibliography. As the authors note, 
there is no coverage of bridles, headstalls, or har- 
ness “....for a number of reasons, not the least of 
which is the great amount of detail necessary to 
document the construction and chronological 
changes that seem to appeal to far fewer collec- 
tors than the items we do cover. Our research 
exposure to these areas indicates that they de- 
serve a book of their own.” Coverage of other 


areas, however, is thorough. For example, a full 
twenty pages are devoted to Confederate or 
probable Confederate saddles, and there are 
even a few paragraphs (again with illustrations) 
of the little-known camel saddles of 1857. 
Despite the absence of bridles, The 
American Military Saddle, 1775-1945, is alto- 
gether a worthwhile and enjoyable book, based 
largely on primary sources, and goes well be- 
yond anything previously published on the 
subject. 
— Louis A. Garavaglia 
Melbourne, Florida 


THE ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN 
Gary W. Gallagher, ed. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1999. Pp. xv, 335. Maps, 
illus., index. ISBN 0-8078-2481-X, $32.50). 


In 1989 Gary Gallagher edited a fine col- 
lection of essays on the 1862 Maryland cam- 
paign. Now, ten years later, he revisits the sub- 
ject with another edited book of essays, with a 
rather different set of authors, and the results 
are to be welcomed as much as the first book. 

The essays are generally excellent, and 
many provide fresh interpretations of what one 
would have thought to be rather thoroughly 
plowed ground. William A. Blair argues in a 
very interesting article that one of the things 
the Maryland campaign did was to help define 
the limits of the Confederacy. Before Lee 
crossed the Potomac on September 5 1862, 
many Confederates believed that Maryland 
would rise to embrace the Confederate cause, 
even after the Lincoln administration had ef- 
fectively gained control over the most pro-Con- 
federate part of the state. This notion was 
largely abandoned by even the most sanguine 
Confederates after the failure of the campaign. 
After that, the northern border of the Confed- 
eracy would be the Potomac. Another interest- 
ing piece is the one by D. Scott Hartwig on the 
volunteers called up during the emergency of 
the late summer of 1862, when the Confeder- 
ates surged in the aftermath of Lee’s victory at 
Second Manassas. Hartwig points out in de- 
fense of George McClellan’s conduct of both 
the campaign and the battle, that these un- 
trained volunteers constituted about 40% of 
the Army of the Potomac’s strength. 

The articles on the battle itself are gener- 
ally good. Robert E.L. Krick’s article on the 
Confederate artillery that defended Lee’s left 
flank at Nicodemus Hill is an interesting ex- 
ception to the more normal experience of the 
Confederate artillery at Antietam, which was 
generally getting clobbered by Union guns with 
superior ammunition and range. 

Robert K. Krick’s article on the defense of 
the sunken road is relatively good, although 
Krick, as is his habit, cannot resist his usual 
obligatory cheap shot at James Longstreet. 
Leslie Gordon’s article on the 16th Connecti- 
cut, one of the volunteer regiments raised in 
the summer of 1862, takes Hartwig’s article 


down to the experience of an individual regi- 
ment. 

The aftermath of the battle is covered by 
articles by Brooks Simpson, who gives a rela- 
tively conventional view of the Army of the 
Potomac after the battle and the ensuing relief 
of McClellan by Lincoln. Peter Carmichael cov- 
ers the most notable event after the battle, the 
affair at Shepherdstown that was so ineptly 
handled by Lee’s incompetent artillery com- 
mander, William Nelson Pendleton. After the 
war Pendleton tried to make up for his incom- 
petence, by canonizing Lee and mendaciously 
attacking a much better soldier, James 
Longstreet. In doing so, Carmichael shrewdly 
concludes, Pendleton may have done his great- 
est disservice to Lee. Finally Carol Reardon, tak- 
ing a leaf from her first major work, Soldiers and 
Scholars, deals with how the U.S. Army used 
both the battle and the battlefield to prepare the 
officers who would one day lead the American 
Expeditionary Force on the battlefields of World 
War I. 

Taken all together, this is yet another fine 
set of articles, edited by someone who has be- 
come a past master of the genre. An excellent 
contribution to the literature on the campaign. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 


LIES ACROSS AMERICA 
What Our Historic Sites Get Wrong. 
By James W. Loewen (New York: New Press, 1999, pp. 
480, $24.95, ISBN 1-56584-344-4). 


One of my earliest experiences with revi- 
sionist history occurred in the late 1960s while 
visiting Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello with my 
wife and three young daughters. As we headed 
for the site where the slaves lived, | noticed a 
small white sign attached to a brick wall which 
read “Servants Quarters.” An enterprising indi- 
vidual had crossed out the word “Servants” and 
carefully written the word “SLAVE” in its place. 
I do not know if John W. Loewen was the au- 
thor of that particular revision, but I do know 
that in Lies Across America, he scratches, chisels 
and otherwise topples over a number of similar 
sanitized monuments at several of our nation’s 
historic sites. 

In his latest book, Professor Loewen, se- 
lects 95 historic sites from among the 50 states. 
He writes about errors of commission such as 
Montana honoring its Confederate dead even 
though it did not become a state until 1889; er- 
rors of omission where Kentucky displays 71 
markers commemorating the Confederacy 
while only two mention the Union, and flat-out 
errors like the marker in Genesee County, New 
York, identifying a ford in a creek where George 
Washington crossed during the French and In- 
dian War. The “Founding” father was never in 
Genesee County, it was another George Wash- 
ington who made history in upstate New York. 

Thirty three of the “sanitized” sites occur 
in the former Confederate states, with Virginia 


THE ADMIRALS 


ADMIRAL DAVID 
DIXON PORTER 
The Civil War Years 
By Chester G. Hearn 
400 pages. 25 photos. 13 
maps. Notes. Bibliog. Index. 
1-3532/$39.95 


ADMIRAL 

DAVID GLASGOW 
FARRAGUT 

The Civil War Years 
By Chester G. Hearn 
416 pages. 48 illus. Notes. 
Glossary. Bibliog. Index. 
1-3842/$39.95 


CONFEDERATE 
ADMIRAL 

The Life and Wars of 
Franklin Buchanan 
By Craig L. Symonds 
312 pages. 8 photos. 8 illus, 
3 maps. Notes. Bibliog. 
Index, 1-8445/$32.95 
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NAVAL INSTITUTE PRESS 


800-233-8764 ¢ 410-224-3378 
Customer Service (Code 4701) © 2062 Generals Hwy. 
Annapolis, Maryland 21401 © www.nip.org 
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CONFEDERATE 
COURAGE ON 
OTHER FIELDS | 


Mark }. Crawford 


Confederate Courage 
on Other Fields 


Four Lesser Known Accounts 
of the War Between the States 


Mark J. CRAWFORD 


189 pages $35 illustrated case (7 x 10) 
60 photographs, maps, references, 
appendices, index 
ISBN 0-7864-0720-4 2000 


Request a FREE Civil 
War books brochure! — 


& McFarland 


Box Gl * Jefferson NC 28640 * 336-246-4460 
www.mcfarlandpub.com * Orders 800-253-2187 
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(eight) heading the list. A majority of the sites 
involve questions of race and slavery. In writ- 
ing about each of the sites, the author discusses 
their accuracy and meaningfulness to our his- 
tory in a way that lacks the shrillness of politi- 
cal correctness, and supports his conclusions 
with documentation rather than demagoguery. 

While I am unable to certify his accuracy 
in each of the 95 cases he writes about, I can 
certify those cases involving Abraham Lincoln 
to state that Loewen is right on target when it 
comes to “Honest Abe.” As an aside, Loewen 


slaves and slavery have been replaced with the 
troublesome three dots. 

Some people will not enjoy this book 
because they won't like its message, others will 
enjoy it because they want to learn the truth 
about important events in our history. Neo- 
Confederates will be particularly offended 
when they read that Lee didn’t surrender 
9,000 men to Grant’s 118,000 as claimed ona 
United Daughters of the Confederacy marker 
located in the Appomattox Cemetery; that 
Columbia, South Carolina wasn’t burned by 


finds the Lincoln Memorial accurate in all of 
its details and notes the absence of ellipses in 
quoting Lincoln’s words, unlike the Jefferson 
Memorial where Jefferson’s words referring to 


that “infernal murdering beast”, William 
Tecumseh Sherman, and that “faithful 
darkies” did not rush to the defense of Con- 
federate ideals as claimed by the monument 


TOO AFRAID TO CRY 

Civilians in the Antietam Campaign 

by Kathleen A. Ernst, foreword by Ted Alexander 
$24.95 * HC * 320 pages * 40 b/w illustrations 


7 Lae); y 
MARYLAND CIVILIANS IN | 
THE ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN 


— i, — 
; ? ; 
: ’ “Through careful and thorough research coupled with 
spirited writing, Too Afraid to Cry lifts the veil on an 
untold story of the Maryland campaign of 1862. Readers 
will not likely think of the effects of the Civil War on 
civilians the same way again." 
—David J. Eicher, author of The Civil War in 
Books and Robert E. Lee: A Life Portrait 
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The Living Experience of the Civil War 
Through the Journals of Van R. Willard 
edited by Steven S. Raab 

$29.95 * HC * 304 pages * 8-page b/w photo section 


bY sk R. Willard of the 3rd Wisconsin not only saw action 
in most of the major campaigns of the Civil War, but 
also had the presence of mind to record his observations in 
great detail. Willard’s diaries are an important exception to 
the typical soldier's memoir. His vivid descriptions of war 
truly bring to life the infantryman’s experience. 


JOSHUA CHAMBERLAIN 

A Hero's Life and Legacy 

by John J. Pullen 

$22.95 * HC * 192 pages * 8-page b/w photo section 


De the past two decades Joshua Chamberlain has 
emerged as a modern icon. Renowned historian John 
| J. Pullen, who first introduced Joshua Chamberlain to 
__ modern readers, is again approaching the subject of this 
| complex man. This new biographical essay explores 
i Chamberlain’s later life through the lens of his 
experiences during the Civil War and examines his 
place in history—both man and myth. 
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in Confederate Park in Fort Hill, South Caro- 
lina, where the names of ten faithful slaves are 
listed, ignoring the fact that 135,000 African 
Americans from the Confederate states fought 
for the Union. 

Lest I give the impression that Professor 
Loewen’s book is only about southern lies, rest 
assured that he uses his barbed pen all across 
America from sea to shining sea. From Pilgrim 
fathers to Franciscan padres, Loewen gives us 
a more accurate view of history. As Abraham 
Lincoln once said, “History isn’t history unless 
it is the truth.” At least, I think that’s what he 
said. If not, Professor Loewen will set me 
straight. —FEdward Steers, Jr. 

Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


STOPPING PICKETT 
The History of the Philadelphia Brigade 
By Bradley M. Gottfried, Shippensburg, PA. White 
Mane Books, 1999, Pp. xi, 270. Illustrations, maps, 
bibliography, index., $29.95, ISBN 157249-164-7. 


The only northern brigade named for the 
city of recruitment, the Philadelphia Brigade 
saw action with the Second Army Corps, Army 
of the Potomac, from Ball’s Bluff to Petersburg. 
Its original four regiments included the largely- 
Irish 69th, 71st (Colonel Edward Baker’s Cali- 
fornia Regiment), 72nd (Baxter’s Fire 
Zouaves), and 106th Pennsylvania. Using both 
original sources and secondary studies, author 
Gottfried has penned a fast-paced history of 
this brigade, showing both its successes and 
failures. Only the 106th had a written regimen- 
tal history, so Gottfried used a variety of ma- 
terial to fill in the gaps, including a number of 
manuscript collections, newspaper letters, and 
associated unit histories. 

Gottfried recounts the brigade’s leaders, 
from the genesis by Senator Edward Baker, his 
replacement, General William W. Burns, to the 
enigmatic Joshua T. Owen, who was replaced 
by Alexander Webb just before Gettysburg, 
then relieved of duty for disobedience of or- 
ders during the Petersburg Campaign. He ex- 
amines the role that junior commissioned of- 
ficers played in the brigade’s leadership, as 
heavy combat losses pushed these men to the 
forefront on many occasions. 

The author also examines the regiments 
themselves and their sometimes questionable 
effectiveness in battle. He closely scrutinizes the 
72nd Pennsylvania’s controversial role on the 
third day at Gettysburg, as well as the stalwart 
defense of the 69th in front of the Copse of 
Trees as Pickett’s men swept up to the stone- 
wall. Appendices tally the individual regimen- 
tal losses sustained during the battles of Ball's 
Bluff, Fair Oaks, Seven Days, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
Mine Run, Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and Pe- 
tersburg. The 71st went home in June 1864, 
followed by the 72nd and 106th in July, leav- 
ing only the 69th as reenlisted veterans, assisted 
by a battalion of the 106th. 


Gottfried has done, a creditable Job of 


providing the interested reader with a book that 
is generally accurate and well-researched. This 
reviewer would have liked to see a chapter on 
the postwar regimental reunions, especially the 
combined reunions with Pickett’s men at 
Gettysburg, and the controversy surrounding 
the 72nd’s monument (which is mentioned 
only in passing). 

Otherwise, this Is a good, solid history of 

a fighting brigade. 
—Richard A. Sauers 
Lake Nebagamon, Wisconson 


REQUIEM FOR ALOST CITY 
Sallie Clayton’s Memoir 
of Civil War Atlanta 
Edited by Robert Scott Davis, Jr. (Macon, Ga.: 
Mercer University Press, 1999. Pp. x, 213. 
$32.95, ISBN 0-86554-622-3.) 


Sallie Clayton’s memoir of Civil War At- 
lanta is a highly-entertaining, well-written story 
about a young Southern woman’s adventures 
in one of the Confederacy’s most important 
cities. Although the editor classifies the author 
as an upper class lady of the planter caste and 
compares her to the famous Southern diarist 
Mary Boykin Chesnut, Clayton more accurately 
appears to have sprung from the growing ur- 
ban middle class that was developing in new 
railroad towns like Atlanta during the years just 
before the war. Indeed, the uniqueness of this 
account lies in the fact that its author was an 
educated female urbanite, and not the more 
typical rural planter’s daughter. 

Probably the greatest strength of this 
book, however, is Bob Davis's editing. Davis is 
an experienced researcher and noted genealo- 
gist, and he is at his best with Clayton’s mem- 
oir. His notes are exhaustively researched and 
extensively written, providing a plethora of 
useful detail on the many people in Clayton’s 
life. In fact, Davis’s notes are as valuable as the 
account itself. 

The one great drawback of Requiem for a 
Lost City is that it is in the form of a memoir as 
opposed to a diary or letters. Written many 
years after the close of the conflict at a time of 
romantic notions about the war, like all remi- 
niscences it relies heavily on old and faulty 
memories and hence loses the immediacy (and 
accuracy) of acontemporary account. As Davis 
points out, Clayton and her account are prod- 
ucts of the Cult of the Lost Cause. She tended 
to focus on the sensational rather than the 
mundane, and glossed over the uglier side of 
the war: she ignored the plight of Atlanta’s poor; 
she was strangely silent about her brother’s de- 
sertion from the army; and she carefully omit- 
ted any reference to her relatives who supported 
the Union and Reconstruction. Her sanitized 
story tells us as much about the lost world of 
prewar Atlanta as it does about the atmosphere 
in which she remembered those days during 
the early twentieth century. Interestingly 


Fanny & Joshua 


The Enigmatic Lives of Fanny and Joshua Chamberlain 
By Diane Monroe Smith 


Fanny Chamberlain had a profound effect on her husband--Joshua. This is a 
subject that no other biography has explored--until now!! Fanny and Joshua 
presents new material and many photos not previously cited or published in 
other Chamberlain works. 


“A tremendous contribution to Chamberlain scholarship and literature.” 
-John Pullen, author of The Twentieth Maine 


Thomas Publications 


call toll-free: 1-800-840-6782. 
P.O. Box 3031 * Gettysburg, PA 17325 - www.thomaspublications.com 
PA. Residents add 6% sales tax. Shipping $3.00 first book, 50 cents each additional 


* Softcover * 6” x 9” 
403 pages 
$30.00 


American Military 
Saddle, 1776-1945 


R. Stephen Dorsey 


Including: 
Saddles 
Saddlebags 
Cantle Bags 
Saddle Trees 
Saddle Cloths 
Shabraques 
Saddle Blankets 
Bridle Bits 
Saddle Valises 


Stirrups 


enneth L. McPheeters 


Pommel Pockets 
Saddler and Farrier Tools 


Care and Conservation 


W ith over 400 pages, this is the most complete coverage 
of the subject ever written on the American Military 
Saddle. Nearly 1000 actual photos and official drawings, from 
the major public and private collections in the U.S. and Great 
Britain. In depth research on each subject. Chronologically 
arranged for easy use. 25 years in the making, this fine research 
work is now the key reference on the 

subject— for collectors, historians, 


$590 95 
researchers and museums. 09.99 


re paid U.S. & Canada) 
SCTORS’ LIBRARY 


.OR 97440 


9”x12” Hardbound 
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Authentic Views of the 
Civil War from the 
Pioneers of Photography 


MR. LINCOLN’S 
CAMERA MAN: 
MATHEW BRADY } 
Roy Meredith 


Over 300 Brady photos 
reproduced directly from 
original negatives, photos. 
Lively commentary. 368pp. 
8% x 11%. 

23021-X Pa. $19.95 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF SH George N. Barnard. Reprint of landmark 
1866 volume with 61 plates: battlefield of New Hope Church, the Etawah Bridge, the capture of 
Atlanta, etc. 80pp. 9 x 12. 23445-2 Pa. $8.95 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SKETCHBOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR, Alexander Gardner. 100 photos taken on 
field during the Civil War. Famous shots of Manassas, Harper's Ferry, Lincoln, Richmond, slave 
pens, etc. 244pp. 10°/s x 8'/s. 22731-6 Pa. $10.95 


RUSSELL’S CIVIL WAR PHOTOGRAPHS, Captain A. J. Russell. 116 rare Civil War photos: Bull Run, 
Virginia campaigns, bridges, railroads, Richmond, Lincoln's funeral car. Many never seen before. 
Captions, 128pp. 9% x 12%. 24283-8 Pa. $10.95 


TO ORDER: List author, title and code number. Add $5.00 for postage and handling (any number of 
books). NY residents add sales tax. Unconditional guarantee. 


SEND TO: DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Dept. NS400, 31 E. 2nd St., Mineola, NY 11501 
FREE Dover Social Science Catalog (59100-X), with more Civil War books, available upon request. 


Civil War 
Best Sellers 
from 
Rank & File 


Order TODAY! 
0-540-6601 


Pickett's Charge! 
Eyewitness Accounts 
Richard Rollins 


$18.00 pb 
$35.00 he 


PICKET YS GHARGE! 


“The Damned Red Flags 
of the Rebellion”: 


The Confederate Battle 
Flag at Gettysburg 


’ Richard Rollins 


$19.95 pb 
$38.95 he 


b2as91 "TheDanned Red Pls he Retlan" 


Confederate 


Rank and File 


Publications 

1926 S. Pacific Coast Hwy. #228 
Redondo Beach, CA 90277 

S/H: $4 for 1 

+$1 each add'l 

CA residents add 8.25% 


Pe. 
PS Sm by Richard Rollins 
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enough, though, anyone familiar with the hustle 
and bustle of present-day Atlanta will not be sur- 
prised to see that the antebellum version de- 
scribed by Clayton bears a striking similarity! 
On the whole, Clayton and Davis have pro- 
duced a valuable account of a young woman in 
an important city during a critical era. When 
read for what it is - a memoir highly colored by 
the Lost Cause - it offers historians a glimpse into 
both the world of wartime Atlanta and the post- 
war milieu in which it was written. 
—W. Todd Groce 
Georgia Historical Society 


ARAHAM LINCOLN AND 
A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM 
The Union & Slavery 
in the Diplomacy of the Civil War 
By Howard Jones (Lincoln: University of 
NebraskaPress, 1999. 236 pp., 
$29.95, ISBN 0-8032-2582-2). 


The prospect of foreign intervention in the 
American Civil War represents a mystery factor 
in the outcome. Howard Jones, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Alabama has assessed 
this issue in two books. In his first, Union in Peril: 
The Crisis over British Intervention in the Civil War 
(1992), he focussed on the intentions of British 
officials. Now he approaches the issue again from 
the perspective of Lincoln’s diplomacy, especially 
his management of the emancipation question 
for the advantage of the Union cause. 

By the summer of 1862, the war had lasted 
long enough to raise questions in Europe about 
its eventual outcome. Lack of success for Union 
arms in the eastern theater of war, the most 
closely observed abroad, dimmed prospects of the 
continuance of the United States. Both England 
and France had sympathizers with the Confed- 
eracy and others who watched the progress of 
the war solely with a view to national advantage. 
Public opinion in England was divided over the 
merits of the contenders. Napoleon III was chiefly 
interested in expanding French imperial designs, 
better served by an alliance with the South. 

When Lincoln first broached the idea of 
emancipation to his cabinet in July 1862, Secre- 
tary of State William H. Seward had counseled 
awaiting a victory, lest the proclamation seem like 
“the last shriek on the retreat.” Lincoln agreed, 
and issued the preliminary proclamation in Sep- 
tember a few days after Robert E. Lee began to 
withdraw from Maryland following the repulse 
of his offensive at Antietam. 

Just how significant a victory the North had 
achieved at Antietam remained a matter of de- 
bate. Some in England were impressed by the fact 
that Lee had invaded the North and returned 
safely. They interpreted the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation as just that last “shriek,” and moreover 
as a call for servile insurrection that justified for- 
eign intervention. 

Unlike others who have seen the events of 
September 1862, the repulse of Lee at Antietam 
and the Emancipation Proclamation, as a deci- 


sive blow to any threat of foreign intervention, 
Jones argues that the danger was never greater. 
Pressure from the French reinforced English 
Confederate sympathizers, who could now por- 
tray themselves as humanitarians. 

Lincoln’s management of the emancipa- 
tion issue made all the difference. The London 
Times thought that military employment of 
former slaves raised the possibility of “horrible 
massacres of white women and children, to be 
followed by the extermination of the black race.” 
Lincoln instead put black troops under the dis- 
cipline of the federal army. Forced to make a 
simple choice between slavery and freedom, 
even the most cynical of English diplomats had 
no choice except to abandon plans for inter- 
vention, and without British support, the 
French had to move more cautiously. Ulti- 
mately, their Mexican misadventure brought 
little benefit to the Confederacy. 

Jones believes that Lincoln developed war- 
time grand strategy that countered the possi- 
bility of European intervention, and his tightly 
argued book explains the process clearly. To 
what extent Lincoln fashioned his emancipa- 
tion policy with the thought of its effect abroad 
remains somewhat conjectural, although Jones 
is successful in showing its benefits for the 
Union cause. 

—John Y. Simon 
Southern Illinois University Carbondale 


MThe Memoirs of Brigadier General Will- 
iam Passmore Carlin, USA Girardi, Rob- 
ert land Nathaniel Cheairs Hughes Jr. (eds), 
(Lincoln, NE, 1999), pp. xiii, 321, $50.00, 
ISBN 0-8032-1494-4). 

Carlin was an able regimental, brigade, and 
divisional commander who fought in many 
of the major battles of the west. 

WM With The 3rd Wisconsin Badgers Steven 
S. Raab (ed), (Mechanicsburg, PA, 1999), pp. 
xvii, 286, $29.95, ISBN 0-8117-0002-X. 
Sub-title “The Living Experience of the Civil 
War Through the Journals of Van R. Willard.” 
The vivid diary of a soldier who saw service 
in the Army of the Potomac. 

Ten Months in the “Orphan Brigade” Ben 
L. Bassham (ed),(Kent, OH, 1999), pp.88, 
$9.50 (paper), ISBN 0-87338-638-8 
Memoir written shortly after the war by the 
Confederacy’s most famous soldier-artist, 
Conrad Wise Chapman. 

MThe Class of 1861 Ralph Kirschner, 

(Carbondale, IL, 1999), pp.xiii, 224, $34.95, 
ISBN 0-8093-2066-5. 
A well written account of the wartime and 
subsequent careers of the West point gradu- 
ates of 1861, with portraits of all but one of 
them. The two graduating classes of 1861 
contained such soon-to-be-famous names as 
George Armstrong Custer, Adelbert Ames, 
John Pelham, Alonzo Cushing, etc. 


History of the Thirty-Sixth Regiment tlinois Voluntecrs, 


During the War of the Rebellion 
by L.G. Bennett & William M. Haigh 


Reprint of the 1876 Edivon, ISBN 0-96727%6-0-9 Hardhound, 808 pages, 10 illustrations 

The 36th Illinois, also known as the Fox River Regiment, was formed in the late summer of 
1861 by men from the northem Illinois counties of DuPage, Grundy, Kane, Kendall, McHenry 
and Warren. In their first major engagement at Pea Ridge the men of the 36th were 
responsible for the death of Confederate General Ben McCulloch. This unit 
went on a to a fight at Perryville, Stones River, Chickamauga, Missionary 
Ridge, the Atlanta Campaign, Franklin and Nashville, mounting a 
casualty list of over 700. 
To Order: Send $47.95 for each book + $4 S&H, $1.50 for 
additional copies, Illinois residents add 6.5% sales tax, to: 


Prairie State Press 
P.O. Box 677, Marengo, Illinois 60152-0677 


BUTTERNUT & BLUE 


3411 Northwind Road, Baltimore, MD 21234 
Phone: 410-256-9220 ~ Fax: 410-256-8423 
e-Mail: bbcwbks@mdo.net 


Visit Our Website: www.dealersweb.com/ butternut.htm 


Find complete descriptions of our publications and 
our on-line catalogue of Civil War books. 


GETTYSBURG, DAY TWO: A Study in Maps by John Imhof 301 pp.; laminated 
hardcover, 4-color maps; John Imhof has provided Gettysburg affecinarios with a tre- 
mendous reference. Through the use of over 50 sequential maps, he has depicted the 
progression of the battle during the fateful afternoon and evening of July 2, 1863. Maps, 
rather than chapters, form the divisions of each section of the book 
CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN SEDGWICK: Major-General. 432 pp.; 2 volumes in 1; “The 
standard source on this beloved major general who was killed at Spotsylvania. . . .” 
Civil War Books 

HISTORY OF THE 49TH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS by Robert Westbrook. 272 pp.; ros- 
ter; The 49th saw service at Yorktown, Williamsburg, White Oak Swamp, Malvern Hill, 
Gettysburg, Rappahannock Station, Mine Run, Wilderness, Spotsylvania (its greatest losses 
in Upton’s Charge), Cold Harbor, Winchester, Petersburg, etc. .......s.seseseeseeeneess $40.00 
FOR HOME AND THE SOUTHLAND by John Zwemer. 220 pp.; dj; photos; maps; roster, Ist 
ed.; The 48th Georgia Volunteer Infantry was typical of the many units that served as the 
backbone of the Army of Northern Virginia. It served with Robert E. Lee in the Eastern 
Theater from the Seven Days’Campaign to Appomattox. At Gettysburg, the regiment 
was part of Wright’s Brigade and it lost more than 55% of its men 

CARNIVAL OF BLOOD: The Civil War Ordeal of the 7th New York Heavy Artillery by 
Robert Keating. 565 pp. dj; photos; Ist ed.; This new regimental history is well-researched 
and detailed. The author leads the reader through the regiment’s bloody 1864 journey, 
depicting the true horrors of combat 

THE PAINFUL NEWS I HAVE TO WRITE: Letters & Diaries of Four Hite Brothers of 
Page County in the Service of the Confederacy by Harlan Jessup. 213 pp.; dj; photos; 
maps; Ist ed.; Three of these four soldier sons died fighting in the Stonewall Brigade, 
while Isaac, the survivor, served in Robert E. Lee’s bodyguard. The family story is told in 
some 80 wartime letters to and from these soldiers plus a year’s diary by one of them, 
published here for the first time 

SEALED WITH THEIR LIVES: The Battle of Crampton’s Gap by Timothy Reese. 
423 pp.; dj; photos; maps; Ist ed.; In this well-written narrative, Reese chronicles 
the events that took place at Crampton’s Gap near Burkittsville, MD, in a detailed, 
tactical study of the battle 


Shipping is $4 per Book; MD Residents MUST add sales tax 
We Accept Checks, Money Orders, and Mastercard/VISA 


WORK HARD « BE HONEST 
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@ The Wilmington Campaign and the Battle for 
Fort Fisher Mark A. Moore, (Mason City, IA, 
1999), pp. iv, 210, $15.95, ISBN 1-882810-19-8. 
Lavishly illustrated with outstanding maps and 
both contemporary and modern photographs, 
this is the definitive study of the capture of 
the Confederacy’s last seacoast bastion, Fort 
Fisher. Outstanding value. 

MHonestly Abe: A Cartoon Biography of 

Abraham Lincoln Charles L. Brame, illustrated 
by Edgar Soller, (Alta Loma, CA, 2000), pp.312, 
$16.95, ISBN 0-9659919-1-1. (2nd, revised 
edition) 
A hilarious collection of nearly three hundred 
cartoons illustrating incidents in and anec- 
dotes about the life of Lincoln. The text ac- 
companying the cartoons is historically accu- 
rate and enlightening. A book for adults to 
enjoy, and a first-rate way to tickle a child’s 
interest in history. 

@ Drawn to the Civil War Biographical sketches 

by J. Stephen Lang, illustrations by Michael 
Caplanis, (Winston-Salem, 1999), pp. 292, 
$14.95, ISBN 0-8586-186-6. 
A book of caricatures of Civil War figures, with 
accompanying text. Unfortunately the carica- 
tures, which are reminiscent of Monty 
Python’s Flying Circus, soon pall, and the text 
is not altogether accurate. 

@ Libby Prison & Beyond Thomas M. Boaz (ed), 

(Shippensburg, PA, 1999), pp. xvi, 214, $24.95, 
ISBN 1-57249-123-X. 
Highly literate observations of a Pennsylvania 
officer, contained in wartime letters to his wife 
and in his diary. The major part of the book is 
taken up with his nine months sojourn in 
Libby prison. 


Knapsack (continued from page 11) 


Father Bliemel not only administered to the 
10th Tennessee, but also to the 4th Kentucky, a 
unit of the “Orphan Brigade.” After the war a vet- 
eran of the 4th Kentucky described Father Bliemel 
for the Southern Bivouac, a popular Confederate 
veterans’ magazine. 

His quiet demeanor, and frank, sweet 

face, suggested that self-reliant moral 

courage and intrinsic manhood, that 

draws one to another. He just seemed 

to drop in with us and go uncomplain- 

ingly along, helping this one to bear a 

burden, ministering to another who 

was sick, and ever keeping up with the 

infirmary corps. [He] followed the line 

of duty as if he was used, all his life, to 

war's direst alarms. Pushing along with 

the litterbearers he was the first on his 
knees over a wounded companion. 

After the war the Confederate dead around 
Jonesboro were reinterred in the Patrick 
Cleburne Cemetery. Meanwhile, Father Bliemel’s 
old friend Father Otto Kopf, who for many years 
had served in Pennsylvania, wondered what had 
become of his friend. Years after the war Kopf 
was reassigned to Tuscumbia, Alabama. There he 


learned about a priest named “Bluemel” who “January 9, 1863 lhe 
had been killed in the Battle of Jonesboro. Sipe Boaitane Nhe 
Kopf went to Jonesboro “where the citizens ‘ 
received me very kindly, and the bones of my landed on Ship Island. The men 
friend are now contained in this small box. I fought bravely and drove 
shall take them to Tuscumbia and give them the Confederates back.” 
internment in my little church. Thirty years 
ago I last saw my friend in life, full of hope, e 
filled with energy to preach the gospel. Today Sh I l d 
what is left? A few bones only, but they are ip S an 
precious to me.” Initially Kopf placed a small 
fone on the grave. It oy EXCURSIONS 
Rev. P. Emmeran Bliemel, 0. S. B. 
Died Sept. 1, 1864 


Guards 


Visit Fort Massachusetts 
on Historic Ship Island 


R.I.P 
Father Bliemel has not been forgotten. : . ; : 
The original small marker has been replaced Enjoy a scenic 45-minute cruise; 
by a large stone cross. In addition, he has been and receive a guided tour of 
honored by the Sons of Confederate Veterans. historic Fort Massachusetts. 


Seasonal Schedule 
Call for available dates. 


DYK ANSWERS 


Reservations Required 
Call 1-800-388-3290 


$10.00 per passenger 
(Min. Group required) 


(See questions on page 73) 
1) Robert S. Garnett, Carrick’s Ford, Vir- 
ginia, July 13, 1861. He is pictured in the 


DYK questions, courtesy Museum of the 
Confederacy. 2) Dranesville. 3) James J. 
Andrews raid on railroad at Chatta- 
nooga. 4) Wesley Culp. 5) Indianola. 6) 
Major General David Hunter, Depart- 
ment of the South. 


Pan Isle, Inc. 


P.O. Box 1467 * Gulfport, MS 39502 
228-864-1014 * Fax 228-864-3797 


Collectable Arms & Militaria Shows 
Guns ¢ Swords « ¢ collectible Relies 


(from all wars & countries) 


Pikesville National Guard Armory Exhibitors & 
(Baltimore Maryland Beltway) Wealars tabinn 


May 27-28 * November 25-26 available 


Gettysburg. PA. Information Chuck Cillo 
(Yingling’s Auction Gallery) 410-836-3572 
Rts. 15 & 97 Intersection 2.5 miles south of Holiday Inn 

June 22-25 (4 Days) * June 29 - July 2 


* Don’t Miss These Special Shows! * 31 Years of Established Shows! * 


Civil War Leaders 


2 piece pewter kits: $12.00 each postpaid 
about 2.5” high overall 
Assemble and paint your own model of a 


Civil War General with a kit from Imrie-Risley. 
Coloring instructions are included. 


Imrie-Risley offers over 1000 pewter kits 
in 54 mm scale of military figures. 


Send $6.00 for an illustrated I/R catalog. 
Vallejo Civil War 16 color acrylic paint set: $40.00 
Insta-Cure™ CA glue and two brushes: $13.50 
es. ’ www.saratogasoldier.com ¥ sgh eons 
Gen: R.E. ies Gen. U.S. Grant 


SARATOGA SOLDIER SHOP 


TEL (518) 885-1497 831 Rte. 67, Bldg. 5, Dept. NS, Ballston Spa, NY 12020 FAX (518) 885-0100 
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or a free catalogue, write or call; 
Dept. NAS * RO, Box 969 * Ashland, Oregon 97520 


1-800-729-2665 


hecp://www.blackstoneaudio.com 


BLACKSTONE AUDIOBOOKS 


A ONE-HOUR DIGITALLY MASTERED VIDEOTAPE 


THE BATTLE OF 
CHANCELLORS VILLE 


1999 Reenactment 
at St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin 
*Animated Maps Historical 
Background «Narration & Music 
Here's what viewers have said about this tape: 
“The best reenactment video I've ever seen!” 
“Wonderfully shot and edited.” 
“| really learned a lot about the battle. Thank you!” 


VHS - $24.95 + $3.00 S&H 
TO ORDER Send check or money order to: 
ZIBI Video, LLC. 
864 West Idaho Avenue 
Dept. 130 
Saint Paul, MN 55117 
Credit Card Orders Visa * Master Card « Discover 
1-877-488-2334 (Toll Free) 
www.zibivid.com 


REE BATTLE OF 
CARNGELLGRSYILLS 


Produced by 
INTEGRITY COMMUNICATIONS 


PLAZA-NAVARRETE & COMPANY 
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Independence Hall 
Museum 


Custom.House, Wheeling, VA. 


* Union Capital of Virginia 


* Birthplace of 
West Virginia - The only 
change in territory 
caused by the Civil War 


* Authentically restored 
1528 Market Street 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
26003 


www. wvculture.org 


WEST VIRGINIA DIVISION OF 
CULTURE AND HISTORY 


For the Ladies 
Patent (1837) elastic gusset 


High button shoes 


Leather lined, flat heel, taken 
from an 1860s original. 


$72 plus shipping 


Fugawee 1-800-749-0387 
See it online @ 
www.fugawee.com 


IDIXGIE 
GUN WORKS, INC 
Muzzleloadin 


for the New MILLENNIU. 


DIXIE GUN WORKS is celebrating 
Y2K with many exciting new 


sincel 954. 


eT ee —_— 


tnt wise 


ORDERS ONLY 800-238-6785 


CATALOG $5 SHIPPED C.0.D. $8.50 


DIXIE 


GUN WORKS, INC. 
INFO: 901-885-0700 FAX: 901-885-0440 
DEPT.__ P.O. BOX 130, UNION CITY, TN 38281 


E-mail: dixiegun@iswt.com www.dixiegun.com 


Ride Into History 
On the Trail of an Assassin 


Historic 
Surratt House 
Museum presents: 


“The John Wilkes Booth 
Escape Route Tour” 


* Retrace the path of 
Lincoln's assassin 


* Expert narration 


* |2-hour bus tour 


Surratt House Museum 
9118 Brandywine Road 

P.O. Box 427, Clinton, MD 20735 
301-868-112! (voice &TTY) 
301-868-8177 (fax) 

www. surratt.org 


SHILOH 2000 
April 21, 22 and =: 


This is a National Event ~ 
Excellent site on high ground close to 
Shiloh Battlefield. Let’s all do this one to- 
gether. No one will be refused entrance to this 
event. Preregistration packets are being sent 
out. Please return them A.S.A.P. We will need 
local volunteers for site preparation. Don’t 
miss your chance to fight the greatest battle 
in the western theatre. Three days of battle 
featuring the fighting at: 


THE PEACH ORCHARD 
THE SUNKEN ROAD 
THE HORNETS NEST 
RHEA SPRINGS AND SHILOH CHURCH 
BUELL’S COUNTER ATTACK 

CAVALRY BATTLE AT THE FALLEN TIMBERS 


The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission PM) pecoxsais-1199 


The Army of Tennessee will not cancel a battle due to rain, however, if there is 
an electrical storm; safety will take precedence and we will leave the field until it 
is safe to continue. All proceeds will go to the historical preservation and the 
monument fund at Shiloh Park. Re-enactors $8.00 preregistered, $10.00 at the 
gate; spectators $5.00 a day; children $2.00 a day; sutlers $25.00; vendors $50.00 
for the entire event. The Army of Tennessee and The Army of the Tennessee will 
be hosting another National Event September 29, 30 and October 1, 2000 in 
East Tennessee. “Longstreet’s Advance” The Affair at Philadelphia, Tennessee. 
Further information on “Longstreet’s Advance” will be available soon. 


Visit our website at: http://www2.tsixroads.com/~rodbond/aot.html 
Email: AOT_AOTT@Yahoo.com 
Or write to: AOT/AOTT, Lt. General Tom Doss, Commanding 
P.O. Box 386, Linden, TN 37096 
Phone: 931-964-3700 
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CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


March. 


YOU ARE INVITED } 4 we, Fk +4 Top prices paid for 
to join with us and learn more SOF Ee quality material. 
about the Life and Times of eng te) eam. BRIAN & MARIAGREEN 
General George A. Custer ed P.O. Box 1816 NS 

and his contemporaries. ¥ Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 

write to: ILBHA eae 

P.O. Box 1160, Dept. NS Ppt 7m 336-993-5100 
LaGrange Park, IL 60526 a fax: 336-993-1801 
eS Say Osa ae oar We Oe ae ee Website: http:// www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


Or drive through 
if you’d rather. 


But don’t miss America’s best preserved 
Civil War battlefield with hundreds of 
monuments on 1,800 beautiful acres. 

One unforgettable trip. 


PENNSTATE 


as Mont Alto 


14th Annual Civil War Conference 


WASHINGTON 1861 


Wieks Urs, 


Take me to the River. 


Vicksburg Convention & Visitors Bureau The South's Warmest Welcome 


1-800-221-3536 MISSSyrrl 


For statewide travel information call 
1-800-WARMEST 


A STORY OF TERROR 
AND GLORY. 
THE BATTLE OF 
ALLATOONA PASS. 


JUNE 7-11, 2000 


Includes Two Full Days of Touring 
Call for more details 


For information, call (717) 709-0778 
Fax (717) 709-0783 


Ae Ir 
COMING THIS FALL 


Alumni College 2000 Civil War Series 
October 26-29, 2000 


War Returns to the Cradle of Liberty: 
The Civil War in Williamsburg 
and Yorktown 


OR E-MAIL 
CVB@NOTATLANTA.ORG 


AB CARTERSVILLE 


\ aad RARTOW CO. GEORGIA 


Way Convention & Visitors Bureau 
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Exhibition 


Presenting the 


largest and most significant 


collection Spanmng 


the lifetime of 
Robert ©, Lee 


Sanuary 16, 2000 
through 
December 31, 2000 


The Museum of the Confederacy 
1201 E. Clay Street 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 649-1861 www.moc.org 


MARKET PLACE & CLASSIFIED 


ART 


BEST PRICES: Gallon, Kunstler, Rocco, 
Schmehl, Strain, Troiani. Contact us before 
you buy. Ask for list. Cardinal Prints: 414- 
784-8348. Fax: 414-784-7994. 


of the bloodiest day in 
American military history 
as seen through the camera 
of Robert A. Zeichner 
call (248) 552-0152 for free 
brochure or see it on the web 
http:/Avww.razeichner.com 


ETTYSBURG 
BOOKS « PRINTS RELICS 
Farnsworth Military Gallery 


DON TROIANI: AMERICA’S 
MOST RESPECTED MILITARY ARTIST 


RON TUNISON: SCULPTOR 


All other major artists 
All wars — BUY —SELL — TRADE 


401 Baltimore Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
(717) 334-8838 


ARTIFACTS 


PEDIGREE CIVIL WAR ANTIQUES for the 
DISCRIMINATING COLLECTOR. Buying 
and selling only original materials. Guns, 
swords, uniforms, photos, equipment, 
buckles, buttons, flags, drums, letters, 
diaries, autographs, medals, insignias, 
etc. Photo illustrated catalog: $10.00 for 
next two issues. Dave Taylor’s Civil War 
Antiques, P.O. Box 87-NSC, Sylvania, 
OH 43560; 419-878-8355 weekdays. 
WWW.CIVILWARANTIQUE.COM. 


REB ACRES, specializing in Civil War 
artifacts. Priced right for beginning collec- 
tors. Send 3-33 cent stamps for compre- 
hensive 32-pg. catalog. S. Coleman & Co., 
Reb Acres, PO Box 215, Raphine, VA 
24472; 540-377-2057. Visit our online cata- 
log at our website: www.rebacres.com 
Email: scoleman@rebacres.com 
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BOOK CONSULTANT 


WRITING A BOOK? Consult with a pro- 
fessional on the hows, whys, and wheres 


BEFORE submitting it for publication or 
publishing it yourself. Call toll free 877- 
317-6745. Savas Publishing, 202 1st 
Street SE, Suite 103A, Mason City, IA 
50401. www.savaspublishing.com. 


BOOKS 


CIVIL WAR ENFIELDS Facsimile reprint 
of MUSKETRY AND DRILL INSTRUC- 
TIONS for P1853 rifle. 90 pages. $12.95 
postpaid. Excalibur Publications, Box 
35369, Tucson, AZ 85740-5369. 


“THEY DESERVED A BETTER FATE” 
The Second Kansas Militia and the Price 
Raid, 1864. $25.00 s/h. Talking Horse, 
9820 SW 69th, Auburn, KS 66402. 


The best ORIGINAL Civil War books. 
Free catalog. Online articles, forthcom- 
ing book news, and interviews, see www. 
savaspublisning.com. Savas Publish- 
ing, 202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, Ma- 
son City, IA 50401. 515-421-7135. 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 

Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, _ || 

Original Photographs, Pnnts, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


| 

| 

Pertaining To... 

The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, || 

U.S. Military History, and Political History 

Reach Us At... H 

|| 357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 | 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 

| <www.ALincolnBookShop.com> | 


Olde Soldier 
Books Inc. 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 


Dave Zullo 
301-963-2929 

Email: Warbooks@erols.com 
18779 B North 
Frederick Ave. 
Gaithersburg, 

Maryland 20879 

We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! 


BOOKS FORTHCOMING 
5 Michigan Inf. 


The author of an upcoming book 
on the 5th Michigan Infantry 


would like to hear from anyone who has 
letters, photos, or information relating to 


Camp Michigan (VA), the 5th, or her 
sister unit the 3rd Michigan Infantry. 
CONTACT JOHN BRADEN 
5519 Taylor, Fremont, MI 49412 


BOOKS RARE 


BOOKS (Rare, Original First Edition) 
CONFEDERATE MILITARY HISTORY, 
(12 vols.) Published by Confederate 
Publishing Company of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia 1899; Red canvas bound volumes 
with silver CSA seal (22 February 1862) 
in reasonable condition; SERIOUS OF- 
FERS FOR THE COMPLETE SET 
ONLY—call 517-641-8813. 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS 


LIMITED EDITION PRINTS, STATUES, 
BOOKS on Buffalo Soldiers, Civil War, 
Tuskegee Airmen, Black Western. For 
color brochure, send $3:00 to: 

P&L Enterprises, P.O. Box 518-NS, 
Temple Hills, MD 20757; 301-449-5730; 
www.buffalosoldier.nu. 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


GRANT and LEE 5" tall! Ground Stone, 
Brown and Cream, $249. Or hand painted 
detail, $449; 4" pewter set, exquisitely 
painted, $895; Solid Walnut Board 2" 
squares, add $99. Prices include shipping. 
Rochester Chess Center, 1-800-ON- 
CHESS. Our 10th Year! 


EDUCATION 


WORD-WIZ—REVISED & EXPANDED 
EDITION NOW AVAILABLE—a self-di- 
rected workbook appropriate for 5th 
grade to adult. Contains over 100 pages, 
with 60 pages of root study, an answer 
key, two detailed dictionaries of numer- 
ous words derived from Greek and Latin 
roots, and sixteen pages of extension 


worksheets. PLUS a new Word-Wiz study 
guide section containing many new Latin 
and Greek roots, sample words and their 
meaning. $19.95 + $3.00 s/h (group dis- 
counts available) ISBN 0-9663148-1-6. 
CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 25 
Road-DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: (970) 
835-3072; FAX: (970) 921-6578; email: 
cbeducationalmat@cs.com 


FLAGS 


UNUSUAL SELECTION, FLAGS AND 
KEPIS. Free Catalog. The Flag Guys, 283 
Windsor Hwy., Dept. #332, New Windsor, 
NY 12553. Call 914-562-0088, Ext. #332. 
www.flagguys.com. 


MEMORABILIA 


AUTOGRAPHS: 
ALL FIELDS, 


heavy in military. We send out 
a reasonable price list six 
times a year for $10. 


JIM HAYES 
Drawer 12560, 
James Island, SC 29422-2560 


(843) 795-0732 


MILITARY MINIATURES 
LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL * WWI * WWII * CANNONS * ANCIENTS 
FANTASY « BRITAINS « 1776 * GERMAN * WESTERN 


Molds: $7- $15 * Kits $19- $35,00 
Please Include $2.00 Postage * 


THE DUNKEN CO. 
PO Box 95NS + Calvert, TX 77837 + (409) 364-2020 


Free Catalog 


HAND PAINTED MINIATURES 


| Sample Figure, Catalog & $5 Credit: 
| $5.85 for 25mm or $9.85 for 54mm 
Catalog only: $2 (refundable) 


AARON BOWERS 


3445 Osborne Place * Macon, GA 31204-1843 


REAL ESTATE 


HISTORIC LOG HOUSE ON EDGE OF 
SOUTH MOUNTAIN BATTLEFIELD. 
Shown on maps of the time. Modern bath- 
room, kitchen, heating. Charming; own 
spring; fruit trees; Civil War artifacts found 
on grounds. Adjacent Appalachian Trail. 
Excellent hunting area. $110,000. Call: 
(212) 475-4254. 


Grand Illusions 


Uniform research & manufacturer for 
the motion picture Gettysburg 


Manufacturers of fine 
Civil War uniforms 
and civilian clothing. 
Visit our retail shop 
conveniently located 
1 mile off 1-95 at the 
MD/DE border. 


Please send $3.00 
for our new catalog. 
705 Interchange 
Boulevard 
Newark, Delaware 19711 


Fax (302) 738-1858 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE BATTERY 
Seeking information, documents, and ar- 
tifacts, especially on Captain Patrick H. 


| White. Contact Rick Williams, 2033 
Ralston Ave., Suite 64, Belmont, CA 


94002. PH: (650) 592-7656. See new 
website at www.mercantilebattery.com. 


TO PLACE AN AD IN N&S 
Contact Clay Feeter: PH: (541) 247-0135 
Fax (541) 247-0223 
Email: RunwithNS@aol.com. 


CLASSIFIEDS: One time, $1.50 per word; 3x's 
$1.25 per word; 6x’s $1.00 per word. 
DISPLAY RATES VARY: contact Clay Feeter 
North & South Advertising Director 
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Che Blue & Gray Education Society News 


Len Riedel, Executive Director 


Office Manager: Claire Wanat 
Office Number: 804-836-3291 
Membership Information Contact: 
Becky Cumins, Membership Coordinator 
Toll Free 888-925-8117 
Telephone 703-753-8117 
9260 Weathersfield Dr., Bristow, VA 20136 


E-mail : bgesmembership@juno.com 


Seminar Information 
Toll Free: 888-741-2437 
Fax: 804-836-3292 
EMail: 
blue-grayedsoc@mindspring.com 
URL (website): http://go.to/bges 
Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 129, Danville, VA 24543 
UPS/FEDEX: 
208 Linden Drive, Danville, VA 24541 
OFFICE: 
1100 Franklin Turnpike, Danville, VA 24540 
Office Hours: Monday through Friday 
9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Eastern time 


Bearss in his element during a 1999 
BGES tour of Culp’s Hill at Gettysburg. 


BGES Announces Edwin C. Bearss Leadership Award 


THE BGES IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that Na- 
tional Advisory Board member Ed Bearss has agreed 
to the establishment of an award in his name to 
honor individuals who have furthered preservation 
of endangered Civil War sites through educational 
efforts. The Edwin C. Bearss Leadership Award will 
be presented annually to an in- 
dividual or individuals. The 
amount of the award will be 
announced; however, it will be 
presented in the recipient’s 
name to the charitable preser- 
vation or educational project 
of their choice. Submission cri- 
teria and applications will be 
available by March 31st. 
Bearss, a decorated USMC 
World War II veteran, has spent 
the past 50 years “Revealing 
Our Past for Our Future” dur- 
ing a distinguished career of public service and an 
active retirement. Bearss’s meticulous research and 
strong advocacy resulted in progressively more im- 
portant positions within the National Park Service 
and culminated in his selection to be the Chief His- 
torian. Bearss is one of the most recognizable and 
popular speakers and tour leaders in the country. 
His trademark enthusiasm and relentless scholar- 
ship put him in a category by himself. In addition 
to numerous appearances on television documen- 
taries, Ed is a frequent tour leader for the Smith- 
sonian Associates, History America Tours, National 


Website Offers 


Expanded Features 


BGES VOLUNTEERS Mark Witt, 
John Mason, and Jeff Cumins have 
expanded the capabilities of the 


Geographic Explorer, and the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation. The BGES is at the head of a 
lengthy list of charitable and educational organiza- 
tions that enjoy his patronage. 
The Edwin C. Bearss Award will be funded from 
a soon to be established BGES account entitled the 
B.E.A.R.S.S. Fund. The acronym 
stands for the Battlefield, Education, 
Acquisition, Scholarship Support 
Fund. This special account will be the 
single source for BGES’s educational 
projects and will be separately ad- 
ministered under careful controls. 
Potential supporters should 
contact the BGES at 888-741-2437 or 
blue-grayedsoc@mindspring.com. 


Ed Bearss, the nation’s most recognized tour leader, is pictured 
above in a rare relaxed moment; he and Dennis Frye are shown 
leading a 1977 BGES tour at Burnside's Bridge over Antietam Creek. 


Fredericksburg Fete to Honor Bearss 
A three day program in Fredericksburg, Virginia 


from August 24-26, 2000 


BGES web site. Individuals may 
now access and download seminar 
and membership registration 
forms from our site at http://go.to/ 
bges. Programs are loaded in ex- 
actly the same form as the bro- 
chures we send to phone callers. 
A comprehensive communi- 
cations plan will permit the site 
to be refreshed on a predictable 
schedule. A regular trivia com- 
petition will offer prizes for win- 
ning responses. BGES member- 
ship coordinator Becky Cumins 
is developing an email list of 
BGES members who are on line. 
The mailing list will be used to 
provide increased quality com- 
munications with members and 
prospective members. 
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THE BEARSS FEST will be a com- 
prehensive program designed to 
raise funds for the Edwin C. Bearss 
Leadership Award and the 
B.E.A.R.S.S, Fund. A special BBQ 
will raise funds for the Central Vir- 
ginia Battlefield Trust. 

Pulitzer Prize winning author, 
James McPherson of Princeton 
University, will headline an event 
that includes multiple lectures, 
and battlefield tours. Thursday will 
be devoted to lectures at the Holi- 
day Inn South Fredericksburg. The 
number of speakers and topics will 


be governed by the number of 


speakers who can come—over fifty 
BGES faculty members have been 
invited. Friday and Saturday will 
be devoted to battlefield tours that 


will be led by Dan Beattie, Greg 
Mertz, Don Pfanz, and Mike 
Miller. Registrants will have the 
choice of Wilderness, Spotsyl- 
vania, Trevillian Station, Brandy 
Station, Mine Run/Cedar Moun- 
tain, North Anna, Cold Harbor, 
First Fredericksburg and Second 
Fredericksburg. Bearss and Mc- 
Pherson will lead a special two day 
fund-raising tour of Chancellors- 
ville. Meal tickets will be available 
for the Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday evening meal functions. 

Programs and registration 
will be available from March Ist. 
A substantial portion of the reg- 
istration will be tax deductible. 
Call or Email BGES for further 
information. 


The 


Road tw Appomatox 
ieee. .and Beyond 


7 BP 3tT 


Sessions On 


Edwin Bearss The Final Battles of the War 


William C. Davis Lee & Grant 
William Marvel The Lincoln Assassination 


Dr. John Y. Simon Jefferson Davis 
and others Civil War Archeology 


Also, The Post War Army 


Still time to sign up for And more, including a bus tour of John Wilkes 
“Retreat from Gettysburg,” a Booth’s escape route, led by Ed Bearss 
seminar and tour with Ted 

Alexander, April 7-8, 2000. You 

read about it in North & South, 

now take the tour! 


For More information on these and other events call 


Greater Chambersburg Chamber of Commerce 


(717) 264-7101 


Cc ulp's PHD - 
te 


ee 


WD 


A hand-numbered limited-edition 
plate with a correspondingly hand- 
numbered Certificate of Authenticity 


A complete plate story introducing 
you to the artist and detailing the 
significance of this stunning plate 


A new work by acclaimed artist 
James Griffin capturing the historic 
importance of this famous battle 


An unconditional 365-day guarantee 
allowing you to return your plate 
for a full refund of everything you 
have paid—including postage 


‘THE BRADFORD E 


19345 Milwaukee Avenue Niles, IL 60714-1393 


tH Gfale: PLATE COLLECTING ' 


Please enter my order for “Gettysburg.” ‘ 
: | understand | need SEND NO MONEY NOW. | will bei 
: billed $29.90° when my plate is shipped. i 
} Limit: one plate per order. 


} Signature 


; Mr. Mrs. Ms. 


Name (Please Print Clearly) 


Your Address 
i City =_ 
H ; State Zip 


Telephone ( ) 


12751-E69891 | 12751-E69892 


*Plus a total of $3.99 postage and handling. Illinois residents add state sales tax. 
+ Pending credit approval. Edition limited to 95 tiring days. 


